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Book the Third. 


CHAPTER III. 
A MINE IS LAID. 


REFUSED! rejected! Lord Tice- 
hurst could scarcely believe it. 
‘Declined the honour,’ she said ; 
that was the way she put it. De- 
clined the honour ! ‘ Whish went 
the whip over the heads of the 
roans, who became marvellously 
unsteady at the sound, and reared, 
and plunged, and pulled, and 
caused the middle-aged groom once 
again to peer over the head of the 
phaeton more nervously and un- 
comfortably than ever. 

Lord Ticehurst could not under- 
stand the experience of the morn- 
ing. The more he thought over it 
the more preposterous it appeared 
to him. Throughout the whole 
course of his life he had never had 
one wish thwarted. At Eton his 
fag did his exercises, and at Oxford 
the dons toadied him as dons only 
can toady ; and in later life he had 
had henchmen innumerable, who 


had received his every word as law. 
VOL, II, 


As for this affair with Miss Lam- 
bert, he—well, he didn’t know ; he 
had not been so cocksure about it 
at first, when he first began to be 
spooney on her. She was a deuced 
nice girl, there was no denying 
that,—clever, and all that kind of 
thing ; sort of person that any fel- 
low might be proud of to see sit- 
ting at the head of his table, and 
look deuced well at the Opera, and 
all that. Was not half so cock- 
sure when he first began to be 
spooney; that was perhaps because 
he was spooney; fellows always 
thought they were not good enough 
for the woman they were spooney 
on; and—not good enough ? that’s 
a great notion! the idea of the 
Earl of Ticehurst not being good 
enough for—no, he couldn’t say 
anything against her; she was an 
opera-singer, everyone knew, but 
she was a perfect lady. O d—, 
what a nuisance it was! Since he 
had made up his mind to it he-had 
begun to look upon it as quite cer- 
tain, as a result about which there 
LL 
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could not be the smallest doubt ; 
and now he saw that all his con- 
jectures had been false and his 
plans foundationless. What could 
be her motive? No question of 
hoping to hook a larger fish ? That 
was absurd. Lord Ticehurst re- 
flected with a certain amount of 
consolation that there were very 
few larger fish than he in the waters 
preserved for matrimonial angling, 
and of those few none were likely 
to make Miss Lambert an offer. 
Not any question of personal ob- 
jection ? Even if such a thing were 
probable to a person in his posi- 
tion, Miss Lambert’s manner to 
him had always been courteous, 
and occasionally cordial. No one 
could have been making mischief 
about him? No, he thought not ; 


he did not go in to be straitlaced, 
and all that kind of thing, any more 


than any other fellow of his age ; 
but there was nothing that anyone 
could lay hold of and make a fuss 
about; his name was not men- 
tioned in conjunction with any 
woman’s, or anything of that kind 
that a woman might find objection- 
able in the man who wanted to 
marry her. What, then, could it 
be? Could it be shyness, modesty, 
and all that? Jove! he’d never 
thought of that, never looked at it 
in that light. Could it be possible 
that Miss Lambert had refused him 
because she did not feel herself up 
to the mark—didn’t think herself 
equal to the position which he had 
proposed to her to occupy? The 
notion was a very pleasant one 
to Lord Ticehurst ; it gratified his 
vanity, and it gave him hope. It 
might come off after all! He had 
not had much experience of wo- 
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men—not of that sort, at least— 
and it was impossible to make 
them out; there was never any 
knowing what to do with them. 
After all, perhaps, she only wanted 
a little more pressing ; he certainly 
had nipped off rather sharp, with- 
out asking her to explain, or any- 
thing of that kind. He supposed 
that was what fellows usually did, 

asked the women ‘ Why,’ and all 
that sort of thing. ‘Declined the 
honour,’ she said; perhaps if he 
had given her the chance she would 
not have declined it a second time. 
He would give her the chance ; he 
would go over again to what’s-a- 
name, old Belwether’s place, and 
tell Miss Lambert that he really 
meant it, and that— 

As the thought of ‘what’s-a 
name, old Belwether’s place,’ pass- 
ed through Lord Ticehurst’s mind, 
simultaneously arose therein the 
very uncomfortable recollection of 
having seen Miles Chalioner at the 
gate. Theyoungnobleman’sspirits, 
which had risen rapidly under the 
roseate influence of his hopes, sunk 
at once to zero when he remem- 
bered that Gilbert Lloyd had told 
him of the manner in which this 
man Challoner was making ‘ strong 
running’ for Miss Lambert, and 
bade him beware of him as a 
dangerous rival. Jove! that might 
account for her declining the honour, 
and all that. Ofcourse it was a 
ridiculous thing to imagine any 
woman taking a fellow like Chalde- 
cott—Challoner, or whatever they 
called him—before a man in his 
position ; but one never knew, it 
was impossible to say; and—he 
did not know what the deuce to 
do one way or the other. 
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‘Princes and women must not 
be contradicted,’ says the proverb. 
Young noblemen, or old noblemen 
for the matter of that, with health 
and wealth, are pretty much in the 
same category. For the first time 
in his life Lord Ticehurst found 
himself debarred from the fulfil- 
ment of a special wish, and he 
raged inwardly and chafed against 
his destiny. He could have cried 
from sheer spite and vexation ; he 
stamped his foot in his rage, and 
once more startled the roans out of 
all propriety. He felt that he was 
morally ‘cornered ; he did not 
like to give up all idea of this girl, 
for whom he had a certain liking 
and a certain passion, and in the 
possession of whom he would have 
had the justification of that pride 
which was perhaps the most 
thoroughly developed of all the 


various component parts of his 


character. On the other hand, he 
dared not run the chance of a 
second rejection, as the news of it 
might get wind, and he might be 
made to appear ridiculous ; and, 
like most of his order, Lord Tice- 
hurst was more afraid of ridicule 
than of anything else. To be 
laughed at had always been looked 
on by him as the greatest possible 
infliction, for he knew that neither 
his position nor his wealth rendered 
him invulnerable to ‘ chaff? and 
he was sufficiently man of the world 
to feel that these advantages in 
themselves would tempt the aim 
and barb the arrows of the sharp- 
shooters. He could not face it out, 
by Jove he couldn’t! The mere 
thought of being bantered on the 
subject of his rejection by Miss 
Lambert gave an apoplectic hue to 
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his lordship’s cheeks, and brought 
large beads of perspiration on to 
his forehead. 

‘I couldn’t stand it,’ he said half 
aloud, and forgetting the proxi- 
mity of the serious groom. ‘’Gad ! 
I think I should go mad, and that 
kind of thing. Don't think I'll 
give old Gil the chance of having 
a crow over me just yet. He’s 
sure to ask me how I got on, and 
all that, and I’d better hold it over 
for an hour or two. He’s rather 
spiky in his chaff, I’ve noticed 
lately, Master Gil is ; I don’t know 
what’s come to him ! 

So, on further reflection, Lord 
Ticehurst struck off the road lead- 
ing to Eastbourne, and turned back, 
tooling the roans along the St. 
Grillards parade, to the immense 
delight of the promenaders there 
assembled, and finally pulling up 
at the door of the principal hotel 
in Roastings. Here he alighted, 
and bidding his groom to bring the 
phaeton round at eight in the even- 
ing, entered the hotel, ordered an 
early dinner, and strolled out on to 
the parade. 

A person in Lord Ticehurst’s 
position and of Lord Ticehurst’s 
habits is almost certain to find a 
number of acquaintances in every 
place of anything like pretension 
to fashion which he may visit; and 
his lordship had not lounged up 
the promenade for more than a 
dozen paces ere his arrival was 
known to as many persons. Old 
Lady Spills, who was always seated 
at the bow-window of her lodgings 
with a powerful opera-glass, marked 
the young nobleman’s arrival at the 
hotel, and immediately called to 
her granddaughter, then resident 
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with her, to get her hat and accom- 
pany her on the parade as quickly 
as possible. ‘ Not that it’s of any 
use,’ the old lady remarked to her- 
self ; ‘for Julia is as stupid as an 
owl, and not likely to be attractive 
even to the most innocent of 
youths, much less to a young man 
like this, who is, no doubt, per- 
fectly able to take care of himself.’ 
The Duke of Doncaster, a melan- 
choly old man, in a crumpled wig 
and dyed whiskers, wearing the 
bell-hat, large-checked neckerchief, 
and cut-away green coat of the past 
generation, was driving his team 
up and down the parade, solemnly 
and methodically as was his usual 
afternoon practice, and he recog- 
nised Lord Ticehurst’s presence by 
jerking his whip-elbow into the air 
in true coachman-like fashion. The 
sisters Lavrock, of the Scandina- 
vian Opera and the nobility’s con- 
certs—brave little women, who in 
the off-season went round to the 
different watering-places, and made 
a good deal of money by giving 
a little musical entertainment — 
blushed and giggled in great de- 
light as his good-natured lordship 
stopped them on the promenade, 
and inquired with unaffected in- 
terest after their well-doing. That 
eminent landscape-painter Scum- 
ble, R.A., who had often met Lord 
Ticehurst at Carabas House, over 
which mansion he seemed to have 
the right of free warren, happened 
to be staying at Roastings, partly 
for the sake of studying marine 
effects, partly for the purpose of 
pacifying Mrs. Scumble, who had 
but a dull time of it in London ; 
and he tore off his wideawake as 
he met Lord Ticehurst’s eye, and 
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. 
pretended to have nothing to do 
with Mrs. Scumble, who at that 
moment was a little way off, placid- 
ly bargaining for a shell pincushion. 
Lastly, Bobby Maitland—who had 
come ashore for two days from Mr. 
Stackborough’s yacht, with the view 
of meeting his solicitor, and set- 
tling pecuniary matters during his 
absence— Bobby Maitland, look- 
ing over the blind of the coffee- 
room of the Marine Hotel, along 
which blind he had been thought- 
fully rubbing his nose, spied his 
lordship, and announced his dis- 
covery to his friend Stackborough 
in these flattering terms: ‘ By Jove, 
Haystacks, old man, here’s that 
ass Ticehurst ? 

* Haystacks’ and ‘ old man’ were 
both terms of endearment and 
familiarity. Mr. Stackborough was 
about three-and-twenty, very rich, 
very foolish, and with an irrepres- 
sible yearning for what he called 
‘high society.’ He had chambers 
in the Albany, splendid horses, a 
capital yacht, and more clothes 
than any other man in London. 
He was always extensively got-up, 
and never looked like a gentleman. 
Bobby Maitland, who lived with 
him and on him, could influence 
him on everything except his ward- 
robe —in that matter he always 
would have his own way. On the 
present occasion he was elaborate- 
ly apparelled in maritime fashion, 
dark-blue jacket with gilt buttons, 
very open white waistcoat, flap 
shirt-collar, trousers tight to the 
knee, then loose and flapping, 
black oilskin-hat with blue ribbon. 
Mr. Stackborough generally suited 
his language as far as possible to 
his style of costume. When that 
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was horsey he talked turf, now 
he talked sea; consequently he 
said— 

‘ Ticehurst, eh ? Where does he 
hail from ?” 

* How the deuce should I know!’ 
replied Bobby. 
come in sight.’ 

‘T’other craft in company, of 
course?” suggested Mr. Stack- 
borough. ‘ He’s always under con- 
voy, Ticehurst is! ‘T’other craft’s 
close by, I suppose, or at all events 
in the offing.” And Mr. Stack- 
borough peered from under his 
hand at his friend as though scan- 
ning the horizon. 

‘ Look here, Haystacks, old man!’ 
said Bobby Maitland thoughtfully ; 
‘you must moderate your trans- 
ports, you must indeed. There’s 
too much of this bold-smuggler 
business about you—a deal too 
much, ~ I daresay it’s a kind of gaff 
that takes with some people, but it 
don’t with me, and so you may as 
well drop it. It isn’t good style 
either; so drop it, old flick, and 
tell me in the Queen’s English 
what you mean.’ 

Mr. Stackborough wriggled un- 
easily in the maritime suit, and 
blushed. ‘All right,’ he said after 
a minute’s pause, ‘I'll take care. 
Thank you for telling me, Bobby. 
What I meant to say was, wasn’t 
Lloyd there? He’s always with 
Ticehurst, you know.’ 

*O, I understand now! 


‘He’s only just 


No; 


b 


Ticehurst seems to be by himself 


for a wonder. No doubt Lloyd's 
close at hand, though; he never lets 
my lord go far without him.’ 

‘Shall we’bout shipand—I mean, 
shall we go out and speak to him?’ 
asked Mr. Stackborough. It was 
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so difficult to resist the influence ot 
the maritime garments. 

‘Well, yes; there’s no harm,’ said 
Bobby, knowing his young friend 
was dying to speak to and be seen 
speaking to a recognised ‘swell.’ 

So Mr. Stackborough put on the 
glazed hat with the blue ribbon, 
and they strolled into the street. 
Now, though Lord Ticehurst did 
not much affect Bobby Maitland, 
and had a great contempt for Mr. 
Stackborough, he had such a horror 
of being alone and being thrown on 
his own resources for amusement, 
that, as soon as he saw these gentle- 
men approaching, he brightened up, 
and received them with a warmth 
which completely captivated Mr. 
Stackborough. Bobby Maitland 
was older and less enthusiastic. He 
disliked Ticehurst; and as he 
knew there was nothing to be got 
out of his lordship, he always 
spoke to him with charming frank- 
ness. 

‘ We could scarcely believe it was 
you, Etchingham,’ said he, after the 
ordinary salutations had been ex- 
changed. 

*O, ah? replied his lordship, 
‘didn’t expect to find me in this 
place, eh? 

‘Well, no, perhaps one wouldn’t 
have thought of finding you here. 
Nothing going on that you can 
understand—horses, I mean, and 
that kind of thing. But that was 
not what I meant.’ 

‘What did you mean, then? 
asked his lordship somewhat cross- 
ly, for he understood and appreci- 
ated the sneer. 

‘Well, we didn’t think you were 
ever let out without your dry-nurse 
—Lloyd, don’t you know? Don’t 
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be angry, old fellow, it’s only my 
chaff!’ 

‘It’s a deuced bad style of chaff, 
said Lord Ticehurst, who had grown 
very white, and whose lips trem- 
bled as he spoke,—‘ a deuced bad 
style of chaff; and I’ll trouble you 
not to try it on me, Mr. Maitland!’ 

*“Mr.” Maitland! Come, that 
be hanged!’ said Bobby, who saw 
that he had gone a little too far. 
‘I’m very sorry if I’ve offended you, 
Etchingham, and I apologise. I 
can’t say more.’ 

The good-natured young man 
accepted the apology at once, and 
the three walked on together. Lord 
Ticehurst, then explaining that he 
was only in the town for a few 
hours, and that he had ordered a 
solitary dinner at the Queen’s Hotel, 
was easily persuaded to let Mr. 
Stackborough (who was too de- 
lighted to fetch and carry for a lord) 
go and countermand it, while his 
lordship agreed to dine with his 
new-found acquaintances at the 
Marine. So, to the intense de- 
light of Mr. Stackborough, they 
strolled up and down the parade, 
listening to the band, looking after 
the pretty women, and criticising 
the horses. ‘ Haystacks’’ conver- 
sation became almost unintelligi- 
ble during this walk ; for Lord Tice- 
hurst being eminently horsey, and 
the talk running on the breeding 
and look of horses, Mr. Stack- 
borough would, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, have turned on the 
turf tap, and drawn his idioms from 
the stable; but the maritime clothes 
still from time to time asserted their 
influence, and the result was that 
the unfortunate youth got into a 
series of linguistic knots which he 


could not untie, and with which no 
one could assist him. 

The dinner at the Marine was a 
success. Boffham, who keeps the 
hotel, had been chef to Count 
Krammetsvogel, of the Hanoverian 
embassy, in former days, and had 
turned out many excellent official 
dinners, of which Lord Ticehurst’s 
father had partaken. When he 
heard that the young lord was to 
be a guest of one of his guests, 
Boffham went himselfto the kitchen, 
and showed that neither Time nor 
the gout had robbed his hand of its 
cunning. The wines too—notably 
some Chateau Yquem and some 
Steinberger Cabinet, which had 
been bought by Boffham out of the 
Krammetsvogel cellar when the 
count was recalled—were delicious ; 
so delicious, that many bottles were 
drunk, and the hearts of the drink- 
ers were warmed, and their tongues 
loosened. Something which Bobby 
Maitland had said to him when they 
first met that day had stuck in Lord 
Ticehurst’s throat. He had tried 
to swallow it, but the attempt had 
been unsuccessful. Under the in- 
fluence of the wine he felt he must 
mention it—he could see no reason 
why he should not. 

‘Bobby!’ he said, as they were 
sipping their claret, ‘ my horses will 
be round in a minute ; but I want 
to say two words to you before I go. 
—Don’t you move, Mr. Stacks,'— 
Stackborough made a kind of blun- 
dering attempt to rise,—‘ don’t you 
move, there’s nothing secret or pri- 
vate,’-—here Lord Ticehurst looked 
long and earnestly at the wick of 
the candle close by him, then pro- 
ceeded—‘ or at least, if there is, 
you're far too good a fellow, Stacks, 
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to—to—you know what I mean.— 
So do you, Bobby.’ 

‘ All right, Etchingham, old boy, 
I know,’ said Mr. Maitland. ‘ What 
do you want to say? Mr. Mait- 
land had to repeat his question, 
Lord Ticehurst having again be- 
come absorbed in the contempla- 
tion of the candle. ‘What do you 
want to say?’ 

‘What do I want to say?’ said 
his lordship, after a pause—‘ah, 
that’s just it! I wonder—O, I 
know! Don’t you know when you 
folks first met me to-day, you 
said something, Bobby —something 
about Lloyd ?” 

‘ Yes, I recollect—what then ?” 

‘You asked me where my nurse 
was, or something of that sort, 
didn’t you ?” 

‘I think I did.’ 

‘Ah! just tell me, like a good 
fellow—is that the way men talk 
about me and Lloyd?’ 

‘What way?’ 

‘Do they say that he—that I— 
that he’s like what you said, my 
nurse ?” 

‘They say you daren’t call your 
soul your own without his leave. 
That you never move hand or foot 
without him; some say he washes 
you and parts your hair ; but that’s 
their way of putting it. What they 
mean is, that he’s your master, and 
you're his most obedient.’ 

‘And do you think Lloyd knows 
they say this ? 

‘Knows they say it! repeated 
Bobby Maitland, with a loud vinous 
laugh ; ‘knows they say it! why, 
he says it himself; boasts of it? 

‘The deuce he does !’ said Lord 
Ticehurst, rising with an unsteady 
gait. ‘That must be stopped! 

VOL, II. 
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There are some things that a man 
can stand; and there are some 
things he My carriage. Thank 
you !—Good-night, Mr. Stacks ; 
very glad to have looked you up.— 
Good-night, Bobby; see you at 
Doncaster, I suppose? No! well, 
then—nevermind.—Right, Martin? 
and his lordship dashed off at a tre- 
mendous pace, while the serious 
groom, who had seen his master 
reel on the phaeton-step, looked 
more serious than everashejumped 
up behind. 

When the other two gentlemen 
returned to their room, Mr. Stack- 
borough said, ‘ He didn’t half like 
whatyou said about Lloyd just now. 
Shouldn’t wonder if there was a row 
when he gets home.’ 

‘Serve Master Gil deuced well 
right,’ said Maitland ; ‘I’ve owed 
him one for a long time, and now 
I think I’ve paid him. ‘Teach him 
to give himself airs over me next 
time we meet in the ring.’ 

‘ Devilish pleasant, gentlemanly 
fellow is Etchinghurst,’ said Mr. 
Stackborough, steadying himself by 
holding on to the table. 

Bobby Maitland regarded him 
with a smile. ‘ His name is Etch- 
ingham, not Etchinghurst; but 
you're not sufficiently intimate with 
him to call him anything but Lord 
Ticehurst. Haystacks, dear old 
boy, you’ve had too much wine; 
have a tumbler of soda, plain, and 
go to bed.’ 





There was no reason for the 
serious groom’s apprehensions, so 
far as the safety of his person was 
concerned. Itis a received axiom 
that the effects of intoxication are 
increased when gentlemen labour- 
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ing under them are exposed to the 
influence of the air; and the groom’s 
perturbation was probably based 
upon this theory. He had not, 
however, probably made allowance 
for the fact—which possibly had 
never come within his ken—that 
when the mind is actively at work 
it becomes an admirable counter- 
irritant to the influence of wine. 
That feeble nonsense of the hic- 
cupping toper of the past genera- 
tion relative to the drowning of dull 
Care in bowls was as void of reason 
as of rhythm. ‘That men in good 
spirits will have those spirits made 
livelier by good drink in good com- 
pany is intelligible enough; but dull 
Care—whatever he may have suf- 
fered in the three-bottle days—de- 
clines to be drowned or in any way 
got rid of by such a quantity of 
liquor as is at the present time 
drank in society. The confirma- 
tion of his suspicions about Gilbert 
Lloyd, which Bobby Maitland had 
communicated with somuch charm- 
ing frankness to Lord Ticehurst, 
had had a singularly sobering influ- 
ence on the young nobleman. The 
anger arising in his heart seemed 
to have chased away the fumes 
which had been obscuring his brain ; 
and after he had been five minutes 
on the road he was in as good con- 
dition as he ever was—which, per- 
haps, is not saying much—to think 
the matter calmly through. It was 
a lovely night ; the roans, knowing 
they were on their homeward jour- 
ney, stepped out splendidly and 
refrained from indulging in any of 
the capers and antics which had 
characterised their morning’s per- 
formance ; and Lord Ticehurst, 
getting them well in hand, settled 
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himself down to think over all he 
had heard, and to endeavour to 
arrive at some definite conclusion 
before the end of his drive. 

Was it what we have no ade- 
quate expression for, but what the 
French call the vn ¢riste, that was 
exercising its malign influence over 
the young man? Had his ‘pota- 
tions pottle deep’ but resulted in 
stirring up dull Care instead of 
drowning him? Had Boffham’s 
Chateau Yquem and Steinberger 
Cabinet an effect exactly opposite 
to that of the waters of Lethe? 
Certain it is that as Lord Ticehurst 
rolled rapidly homewards his me- 
mory, which very seldom troubled 
him, was actively at work, and his 
reflections were of anything but a 
pleasant character. 

So they said that he was a mere 
child in Gilbert Lloyd’s hands, did 
they ?—that he dare not call his 
soul his own ; that he had no will, 
no opinion, — chafied, and said 
Lloyd was his dry-nurse, did they ? 
Pleasant that, by Jove !—to have 
things like that said about you by 
fellows to whom you had always 
been civil and polite, and all that 
kind of thing—more than that, 
hospitable, and letting them stand 
in with good things, and putting 
them on to everything you knew. 
And they went about and said this 
—not before your face, of course ; 
they would not do that; but thought 
it betore your face, and went about 
and said it as soon as your back 
was turned. Made you their laugh- 
ing-stock and their butt; poked 
their tun at you all the time they 
were eating your dinners, and made 
game of you while they borrowed 
It was d—d un- 


your money. 
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friendly and blackguard conduct ; 
that’s what it was. And Bobby 
Maitland was as bad as any of 
them—worse, for he would never 
have heard of it but forhim. They 
all thought he was a fool, and 
Bobby must have thought so too, 
sneering about him and Gilbert 
Lloyd, and pretending to think he 
would not notice it. He would 
let them see pretty sharp he was 
not such a fool as they took him 
for; let them see he knew how 
they laughed at and chaffed him. 
Next time any of them wanted a 
fifty for a fortnight, that would be 
the time. They should laugh the 
wrong side of their mouths then, 
he would take care. Called him- 
self a gentleman too, did Bobby 
Maitland, and gave himself airs 
because he was a peer’s son. Why, 
damme, that other chap, that poor 
fellow Haystacks, or whatever his 
name was, with all his ridiculous 
nonsense about his get-up and all 
that, he was more of a gentleman 
than Bobby Maitland. He looked 
quite queer and uncomfortable, 
Haystacks did, when Maitland was 
going on all that chaff about the 
nurse. 

About the nurse? 
him 


That riled 
more than anything else. 
‘How was it he was let out with- 
out his nurse?’ That's what Mait- 
land had said. As he thought of 
that speech Lord Ticehurst kicked 
out against the splashboard in front 
of him, startled the roans into a 
gallop, and woke the groom from 
an elysian dream of eating boiled 
beans and bacon in the back-par- 
lour of a public-house which was 
his own. And when he had asked 
if Gilbert knew about the chaff that 
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was going on, Maitland said he 
did, and, more than that, had start- 
ed it and laughed at it himself. 
Could that be true? He could 
scarcely think that ; he had been 
doosid kind to old Gil, and doosid 
fond of him, and done all sorts of 
things for him one way or the 
other, and he did not believe old 
Gil would go against him in that 
way. Fellows are 
about ingratitude and that kind of 
thing, but he did not think anyone 
would be such a thorough-paced 
duffer as to go in against a fellow 
who had shown him nothing but 


always talking 


kindness ever since he had known 
him. Ever since he had known 
him? Well, that was not so long 
ago, when he came to think about 
it, but it seemed like his whole life. 
He thought with an odd kind of 
incredulous wonder on that portion 
of his life anterior to his acquaint- 
ance with Gilbert Lloyd. The 
Plater-Dobbs régime seemed like a 
dream. He was a vulgar old cad, 
the Plater, but he would not have 
played double, he would not have 
allowed any of the fellows to chaff. 
No fellows had ever been allowed 
to chaff him, even at Eton—Eton, 
hey presto! At that reminiscence 
the clouds rolled away, and scenes 
of bygone time and the actors in 
them, unthought of for years, rose 
before the young man’s mind. Some 
of those fellows who had been with 
him at Eton, and were now doing 
so well and making such stir in the 
world — Brackenbury, who had 
made such a hit in the House, 
and who, everybody said, would 
be Ar some of these days; and 
Graves, who had written a devilish 
clever book about something ; and 
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Hammond, who was under-secre- 
tary in one of those office-places 
down at Whitehall, and who the 
newspapers said was a rising man, 
and all that. Lord! he recollected 
when he first went to Eton, his 
old governor took him, and — 
What a crowd there was when 
they buried his governor in the 


family-vault at Etchingham! He 
recollected Lord Tantallon the 


Premier standing at the foot of 
the grave after the service, and 
looking in, with the tears running 
down his face. No end of official 
swells came down to see the last 
of their old colleague. He recol- 
lected seeing the great black-mar- 
ble top of the tomb, which had 
been taken off, lying on its side 
among the weeds ; and he remem- 
bered the smell of the newly-turned 
earth, and the trodden turf, and 
he could see just as plainly as on 
the day itself the men from the 
London newspapers bending over 
to read the inscription on the cof- 
fin. Poor old governor! he was 
a clever fellow, and was awfully 
respectable and respected. He 
would not think much of the life 
his son was leading, mixed up with 
horses and betting-people and 
jockeys, and all that kind of thing. 
Whew! it could not be helped, 
he supposed. It was too late 
to change it. Steady there! Ar- 
rived ! 

When Lord Ticehurst entered 
the rooms in the hotel which he 
occupied conjointly with Gilbert 
Lloyd, he found that gentleman 
asleep on the sofa, with a decanter 
of brandy on a small table by his 
side. The decanter was_half- 
empty ; and when Gilbert, awak- 
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ing at the noise made by his 
friend’s arrival, turned round, his 
face, especially round the eyes, 
had a strained, flushed look, and 
his voice, when he began to speak, 
was rather thick and husky. 

‘Hallo ” he said, raising himself 
on his elbow, and shading his 
eyes with his other hand, ‘ you’ve 
got back ? 

‘Yes,’ replied 
‘here I am 

‘Perhaps the next time you are 
going to stop out to dinner you 
will have the goodness to say so.’ 

‘Don’t be cross, old man ; you 
knew I was going, fast enough.’ 

‘I knew you were going out to 
luncheon, but there was nothing 
said about dinner, I believe ; and 
as to being cross, it’s enough to 
make a fellow savage, having had 
to cool his heels about here for an 
hour and a half, waiting dinner for 
a man who never came; and then 
to sit down to a lot of stuff cooked 
to rags, half cold, and quite un- 
eatable.’ 

‘Sorry for that, Gil,’ said Lord 
Ticehurst, with unimpaired good- 
humour; ‘very sorry, but you 
should not have waited.’ 

*O, I like that! said Lloyd; 
‘and suppose your lordship had 
not had your dinner, and had 
come in when I had half-finished 
mine, you would have been pleased, 
wouldn’t you ?” 

‘I don’t suppose “ my lordship,” 
as you call me, would have cared 
one straw about it. What a rum 
fellow you are, Gil! What's the 


his lordship ; 


matter with you to-night, that you 
are going on in this way ? 

‘Going on in what way? I 
merely suggested that it would 
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have been pleasanter if you had 
said you would not be back to 
dinner, and—’ 

* But I didn’t know that I should 
not. I had no intention of stop- 
ping when I went away. Can't 
you understand ?” 

*O yes,I understand! Chapeau 
bas, chapeau bas ! However, that’s 
no matter now. I ought to have 
known that the young lady would 
suggest your stopping there—that 
the old Belwethers would be de- 
lighted to receive a person of your 
lordship’s quality, and that—’ 

‘There, you may drop that silli- 
ness as soon as you like. It’s very 
funny, I daresay ; but it’s all thrown 
away, because I didn’t stop at 
Hardriggs after all.’ 

‘The deuce you didn’t ! 
where did you dine, then ?’ 

‘At the hotel at Roastings, with 
Bobby Maitland and that young 
fellow he’s always about with now 
—“ Haystacks.”’ 

‘I know,’ growled Gilbert. He 
hated Maitland, and half-despised 
him, as men do their unsuccessful 
rivals. ‘What on earth made you 
dine with them ?” 

‘Well, I don’t know,’ said the 
earl, blushing a little, in spite of 
vigorous attempts to prevent it 
and look unconcerned. ‘I—I 
had stopped later than I intend- 
ed at Hardriggs, and I thought 
you would have dined, and so I 
put up at Roastings, and those 
fellows saw me and asked me to 
dinner.’ 

‘And you went ; deuced Samari- 
tan-like and benevolent, and all 
that, I declare ! That fellow Stack- 
borough will be set up for life; 
there will be no holding him, now 
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that he has once dined in company 
with a real live earl.’ 

‘Well, I don’t know ; Mr. Stack- 
borough seemed to me to behave 
like a gentleman.’ 

*O yes; but you like a fellow 
who bows down before you, Etch- 
ingham, we all know that ; and it’s 
natural enough. However, that’s 
neither here nor there. What about 
the object of your visit to Hard- 
riggs? You saw the young lady ? 

* Yes, I saw her.’ 

‘And you carried out your in- 
tention ?” 

‘What intention? asked Lord 
Ticehurst, summoning up courage, 
and looking his friend full in the 
face. And then Gilbert knew for 
certain, what he had decidedly an- 
ticipated, that Lord Ticehurst had 
been rejected by Gertrude. 

‘What intention? he replied, 
with a sneer already dawning on 
his face; ‘why, the intention of 
proposing to Miss—what does she 
call herself ?—Miss Lambert.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Lord Ticehurst quiet- 
ly, ‘I carried out that intention.’ 

‘Well, and we are to ring the 
joy-bells, and to roast the whole 
ox, and set the barrels of ale flow- 
ing, and order the bishop to be in 
readiness at St. George’s, and select 
the new carriages, and have Etch- 
ingham new furnished. And when 
are we to do all this? 

‘Not just now, at all events,’ 
said Lord Ticehurst. ‘ First catch 
your hare, don’t you know?’ and 
his lordship tried to look knowing 
—a process in which he failed 
sublimely. 

‘Why, you don’t mean to say 
that—’ 

‘I mean to say that I proposed 
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to Miss Lambert—you know her 
name fast enough—and she refused 
me.’ 

‘ Refused you ! screamed Gilbert 
with admirably-assumed astonish- 
ment; ‘refused you,—the opera- 
singer, the tragedy-queen, the Prin- 
cess Do Re has refused my lord 
with his thousands and his tens of 
thousands! ‘The world is coming 
to an end! People will next ques- 
tion the value of an hereditary le- 
gislature. You astound me!’ 

‘T'll tell you what, Lloyd,’ said 
Lord Ticehurst sulkily, ‘ I wish you 
to drop that style of chaff; I don’t 
see the fun of it.’ 

‘You never saw the fun of any- 
thing, Etchingham ; it is not your 
métier; Providence has ordained 
otherwise. It’s for us poor devils 
to see the fun that you big swells 
make for us.’ 

Rage swelled within Lord Tice- 
hurst’s heart as he listened to these 
words, which were so eminently 
corroborative of what Bobby Mait- 
land had said to him, and of what 
he had thought to himself on his 
homeward drive. But he controlled 
himself, and said: 

‘ Well, what I see or what I don’t 
see don’t matter much just now. 
Perhaps I see more than some 
people think I do; more than I 
give tongue about, that’s certain. 
However, I don’t care about being 
chaffed on that subject, and so 
please drop it.’ 

‘Poor old boy” said Lloyd, with 
an elaborate affectation of com- 
passion ; ‘ of course he’s very sore, 
that’s naturalenough; and of course 
it comes much harder to a fellow 
in his position, who thinks that he 
has only to lie under the wall and 
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the ripe cherries will tumble into 
his mouth, to find that they some- 
times hang on the stalk and won't 
tumble. It puts me in mind of 
the little stories in one syllable 
that we used to learn at school. 
“There was once a small boy, 
and he cried for the moon, and 
when—”’ 

‘D—n it, sir, will you stop? 
cried Lord Ticehurst, angered be- 
yond all patience. ‘ Look here, 
Lloyd, you and I have been friends 
for a long time; but if you go on 
in this way I shall— 

‘What? interrupted Gilbert, 
turning quickly on him. 

‘Cut the whole concern, stock, 
lock, and barrel,’ said his lordship, 
‘and part from you for ever.’ 

The two men stood confronting 
each other; Lord Ticehurst flushed 
and heated, Lloyd wonderfully pale 
and calm, and only betraying agi- 
tation in the twitchings of the mus- 
cles of his mouth. He was the 
first to speak. 

‘Part from me for ever, eh?’ he 
said in slow deliberate tones, each 
word clipping out from between 
his thin tight lips. ‘O no, you 
wouldn’t do that! You are not 
very wise, Lord Ticehurst, but you 
would not be such a fool as to 
quarrel with or part from the man 
who has made you what you are. 
Ah, you may stare and pretend to 
be astonished, but I repeat, who 
has made you what you are. And 
you need not come down upon me, 
as you are going to—I see it !— 
with the whole long story of your 
birth and position and status, and 
all the rest of it. I know all that 
from Debrett; and still I stick to 
my text,—that I made you what 
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you aré! The time has come— 
you have brought it about, not I; 
I could have gone on for ever as 
we were—but the time has come 
for plain speaking ; and I say that 
whatever you are, and whatever 
you may be thought of in the 
world, you owe to me, to me; with- 
out whom you would have remained 
the unformed cub you were when I 
found you in the hands of that old 
duffer, Plater Dobbs!’ 

The prospect of a row with his 
pupil—not a separation, of course, 
but a brisk breeze to freshen up 
the tamely-flowing current of their 
ordinary life—had often occurred 
to Gilbert Lloyd. He had thought 
over calmly what should be his 
conduct under such circumstances, 
and he had determined upon using 
the strongest possible ‘bounce,’ 
and acting in the most offensive 
and most truculent manner. His 
remembrance of Lord Ticehurst’s 
behaviour in the quarrel with the 
Frenchman, M. de Prailles, at Ba- 
den, prompted him to this line of 
action, and he found it was the 
correct one. Lord Ticehurst did 
not knock him down, or fling a 
chair at him, or take any other 
prompt and decisive step. His 
cheek flushed angrily, certainly, 
but he only said : 

‘ Major Dobbs might have been a 
duffer, as you say he was, but at all 
events he did not pitch into people 
who were kind to him, didn’t black- 
guard them before their faces, as 
some people do, or what’s worse, 
make game of them behind their 
backs.’ 

He laid such stress on this last 
sentence, that Gilbert Lloyd looked 
hard at him, and said, ‘ Make 
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game of you behind your back! 
What do you mean by that ? 

‘What I say,’ said Lord Tice- 
hurst; ‘chaffin’ about not 
being able to do anything without 
asking you, and you being my dry- 
nurse, and all that kind of thing ? 

‘Ah, ha!’ said Gilbert Lloyd; 
‘you haven’t dined with our friend 
Bobby Maitland for nothing! That’s 
his stab, I'll swear. Now look here, 
Ticehurst, you’ve talked about our 
parting, and I never let a man 
threaten me twice. 
will. We must wait over Doncas- 
ter, because there are some things 
coming off there in which we are 
mutually interested ; but after that 
I'll square up all the accounts and 
hand over everything to you.’ 

He looked hard at his pupil as 
he said these words, expecting that 
the announcement would evoke a 
burst of protestations and disavow- 
als. But Lord Ticehurst merely 
said ‘Very well; all right; and 
took up his candle and left the 
room. 


my 


So part we 


CHAPTER IV. 
PERPLEXITY. 

Lorp SANDILANDS was looking 
and feeling ill and feeble, and was 
mainly occupied, as he hobbled 
across the not-magnificently-pro- 
portioned drawing-room of that 
most desirable lodging-house, with 
an unrivalled view of the Espla- 
nade, in so putting down and mov- 
ing his feet as to cause himself 
the least possible pain, when he 
came, leaning on the arm of his 
housekeeper, to meet Mrs. Bloxam 
and Miss Lambert. But he was a 
man of too quick perception at all 
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times, and his mind had been 
dwelling of late with so much 
anxiety upon Gertrude and her in- 
terests, that he was additionally 
keen in remarking every incident 
in which she was concerned. As 
he put out his disengaged hand 
and took Gertrude’s, he glanced 
from her face to that of the house- 
keeper, and back to hers again, and 
saw that each recognised the other. 

‘You know Mrs. Bush?’ heasked, 
still holding Gertrude’s hand in one 
of his, still leaning with the other 
on Mrs. Bush’s arm. 

‘Mrs. Bush and I have met be- 
fore,’ Gertrude answered calmly ; 
‘but she does not know my stage 
name. Iam a singer, Mrs. Bush,’ 
she added ; ‘and my stage name is 
Lambert.’ 

*O, indeed, ma’am!’ said Mrs. 
Bush, in a singularly unsympathetic 
voice, and with an expression which 
said pretty plainly that she did not 
think it signified much what the 
speaker called herself.—‘ Shall I 
put your lordship in the chair near 
the window ?” 

‘Yes, yes,’ said Lord Sandilands 
testily ; and then he added, with 
the perversity of age and illness, 
‘and where did you know Miss 
Keith, Mrs. Bush? He seated 
himself as he spoke, drew the skirts 
of his gray dressing-gown over his 
knees, and again looked from one 
to the other. Mrs. Bloxam, to 
whom the scene had absolutely no 
meaning, stood by in silence. Ger- 
trude was very calm, very pale, and 
her eyes shone with a disdainful, 
defiant light, as they had shone on 
the fatal day of which this meeting 
so vividly reminded her. Mrs. Bush 
smiled, a dubious kind of smile, 
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and rubbed her hands together 
very slowly and deliberately, as 
she answered : 

‘If you please, my lord, I didn’t 
never know a Miss Keith. It were 
when the young lady was Mrs. 
Lloyd as she come to my house at 
Brighton !’ 

‘When the young lady was Mrs. 
Lloyd! repeated Lord Sandilands 
in astonishment, and now including 
Mrs. Bloxam, who looked extreme- 
ly embarrassed and uncomfortable 
in the searching gaze he directed 
towards the housekeeper and Ger- 
trude. ‘What does this mean ?” 

‘I will explain it to you,’ said 
Gertrude firmly but very gently, 
and bending over him as she spoke ; 
‘but there is no occasion to detain 
Mrs. Bush.’ The tone and manner 
of her words were tantamount to 
a dismissal, and so Mrs. Bush 
received them. She immediately 
retreated to the door, with an as- 
sumption of not feeling the small- 
est curiosity concerning the lady 
with whom she was thus unexpect- 
edly brought into contact, and left 
the room, murmuring an assurance 
that she should be within call when 
his lordship might want her. A 
few moments’ pause followed her 
departure. The astonishment and 
vague uneasiness with which Lord 
Sandilands had heard what Mrs. 
Bush had said kept him silent, 
while Gertrude was agitated and 
puzzled—the first by the imminent 
danger of discovery of her care- 
fully-kept secret, and the second 
by hearing Lord Sandilands allude 
to her as ‘ Miss Keith.” When she 
thought over this strange and cri- 
tical incident in her life afterwards, 
it seemed to her that something 
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like a perception of the truth about 
to be imparted to her came into 
her mind as Lord Sandilands spoke. 
Mrs. Bloxam experienced a sensa- 
tion unpleasantly akin to threat- 
ened fainting. What was coming? 
Must all indeed be told? Must 
her conduct be put in its true light 
before both Gertrude and Lord 
Sandilands? Could she not escape 
either of the extremes which, in her 
mental map of the straits in which 
she found herself, she had laid 
down? But she was a strong wo- 
man by nature, and a quiet, self- 
repressed woman by habit, and in 
the few moments’ interval of silence 
she did not faint, but sat down a 
little behind Lord Sandilands, and 
with her face turned away from the 
light. As for the old nobleman 
himself, the mere shock of the 
dim suspicion, the vague possibility 
which suggested itself, shook his 
composure severely, through all 
the restraint which his natural man- 
liness and the acquired impassive- 
ness of good breeding imposed. 
Gertrude was the first to speak. 
She stood in her former attitude, 
slightly leaning over him, and he 
sat, his head back against the chair, 
and his keen, gray, anxious eyes 
raised to her handsome, haughty 
face. 

* You sent for me, my dear lord, 
my good friend,’ she said,—and 
there was a tone in the rich, sweet 
voice which the old man had never 
heard in it before, and in which 
his ear caught and carried to his 
heart the echo of one long silent 
and almost forgotten,—‘and I have 
come ; in the first place to see you, 
to know how you are, and to satisfy 
myself that this illness has had no- 
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thing alarming in it. In the second 
place, that I may hear all you mean 
to say to me; I know about what,’ 
—her eyes drooped and her colour 
rose— Mrs. Bloxam has told me ; 
she has fully explained all your 
kindness, all your goodness and 
generosity to me. Will you tell 
me all you intended to say to me, 
and let me say what I meant to say 
to you, just as if Mrs. Bush had 
never called me by that strange 
name in your hearing, and then I 
will explain all.’ The lustrous 
earnestness of her face rendered 
it far more beautiful than Lord 
Sandilands had ever before seen it. 
Her mother had never looked at 
him with that purposeful expres- 
sion, with that look which told of 
sorrow and knowledge, and the 
will and resolution to live them 
down. 

‘I will do anything you wish, 
my dear,’ said the old nobleman ; 
and it was remarkable that he dis- 
carded in that moment all the mea- 
sured courtesy of manner which he 
had hitherto sedulously preserved, 
and adopted in its stead the deep 
and warm interest, the partial judg- 
ment, the protecting tone of his 
true relationship to her. ‘Sit here 
beside me, and listen. Ihave some 
painful things to say, but they will 
soon be said; and I hope—I hope 
happy days are in store for you; 
but his face was clouded, and 
doubt, even dread, expressed itself 
in his voice. Gertrude did not ex- 
actly obey him. Instead of taking 
a seat, she placed herself on her 
knees beside his chair; and in this 
attitude she listened to his words. 

‘I know how it is with you and 
Miles Challoner, my dear, and 
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Miles is dearer to me than any 
person in the world except one,— 
and that one is you.’ 

‘I! said Gertrude, amazed. ‘I 
dearer to you than Miles Chal- 
loner, your old friend’s child ? 

‘ Yes,’ he said, with a faint smile, 
‘for you are my own child, Ger- 
trude; that is what I sent for you 
to tell you, and I want to make 
you happy if I can.’ So saying, 
the old man took her bent head 
between his hands, and kissed her. 
Gertrude did not evince any violent 
emotion — she turned extremely 
pale, and her eyes filled with tears ; 
but she did not say anything for a 
little while, and she afterwards won- 
dered at the quietness with which 
the revelation was made and re- 
ceived. She was not even certain 
that she had been very much sur- 
prised. Mrs. Bloxam rose, opened 
the window, stepped out upon the 
balcony, and carefully closed the 
window behind her. During a con- 
siderable time she might have been 
observed by the numerous prome- 
naders on the Esplanade, leaning 
over the railing, which was more 
ornamental than solid, in an atti- 
tude of profound abstraction. By 
those within the room her very 
existence was forgotten until, in 
the course of their mutual interro- 
gation, her name came to be men- 
tioned. Still kneeling beside him, 
but now with her head resting 
against his breast, and one long 
thin white hand laid tenderly upon 
the bright masses of her chestnut 
hair, Gertrude heard from her 
father the story of her mother’s 
brief happy life and early death ; 
—and the sternest might have for- 
given the old man the uninten- 


tional deception which was self- 
delusion, which made him tell his 
daughter how only that early death 
had prevented his making Ger- 
trude Gauthier his wife. For the 
first time he realised now in the 
keenness of his longing, in the 
misery of his dreaded powerlessness 
to secure the happiness of his child, 
the full extent of the injury inflicted 
upon her by her illegitimate birth. 

‘I know,’ he said, ‘that Miles 
loves you, and I think you love 
him, and I know you would be 
happy. I have lived long enough 
in the world, and seen enough of 
it, to know how rarely one can say 
that with common sense and justice 
of any two human beings. Tell 
me, Gertrude, why it is that you 
have refused Miles,—why it is that 
you seem determined not to let me 
smooth away all obstacles to your 
marrying him ?’ 

Theconversation had lasted long, 
and had embraced many subjects, 
before it reached this point. Ger- 
trude had undergone much and 
varying emotion, but she had not 
lost her calmness, partly because 
of her exceptional strength of mind 
and body, and partly because she 
never suffered herself to forget the 
danger of over-excitement to Lord 
Sandilands. She had listened 
quietly to the story of her mother 
(the idea of actually learning about 
her own parentage, and being able 
to realise it, was quite new to her 
—and abstract sentiment was not 
in Gertrude’s way), and had ren- 
dered to it the tribute of silent 
tears. She had heard her father 
tell how he had first recognised 
her at Lady Carabas’ concert, and 
how he had felt the strong instinc- 
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tive interest in which he had never 
believed, and which he had never 
practically experimented in, arise 
at the sight of her; how he had 
found, first with misgiving, and 
afterwards with increasing pleasure, 
ratified and approved by his con- 
science because of his knowledge 
of Miles Challoner’s tastes and 
character, ‘that his young friend 
and companion was attached to 
her. She had heard him tell how 
he had watched the ill-success of 
Lord Ticehurst’s suit with pleasure, 
and how he had won Miles to con- 
fide to him his hopes and plans, 
and encouraged him to hope for 
success, and then had been induced 
by her refusal of Miles and his 
belief that that refusal was dictated 
by disinterested regard for Chal- 
loner’s worldly interests, and in no 
degree by her own feelings, to take 
the resolution of telling her all the 
truth—upon which resolution he 
was now acting. 

So far Gertrude had been won- 
derfully composed. Her father 
had said to her all he had urged 
with himself, when he had been 
first assailed by misgivings that his 
old friend would have resented his 
endeavouring to bring about a mar- 
riage between Miles and a woman 
to whom the disadvantage of ille- 
gitimate birth attached; and she 
had assented, adding that while 
she only knew herself utterly ob- 
scure, she had felt and acted upon 
the sense of her own inferiority. 
The conversation had strayed away 
from Gertrude’s early life — the 
father met his acknowledged daugh- 
ter for the first time as a woman, 
and they made haste to speak of 
present great interests. Mrs. Blox- 
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am might have been quite easy in 
her mind about the amount of 
notice her share in any of the 
transactions of the past would be 
likely to excite. But now, when 
Lord Sandilands pleaded earnestly 
the cause of Miles Challoner, and 
in arguing it argued in favour of 
the weakness of Gertrude’s own 
heart, her fortitude gave way, and 
a full and overwhelming knowledge 
of the bitterness of her fate rushed 
in upon her soul. The veil fell 
from her eyes; she knew herself 
for the living lie she was; she 
realised that the unjustifiable com- 
pact she had made with her hus- 
band was a criminal, an accursed 
convention, bearing more and more 
fruit of bitterness and shame and 
punishment, as her father unfolded 
the scheme of a bright and happy 
future which he had formed for 
her. 

‘If he had been any other than 
Miles Challoner,’ she had said to 
Mrs. Bloxam, she would have mar- 
ried him, would have incurred the 
risk for rank and money—or she 
had thought so, had really believed 
it of herself. What had possessed 
her with such an idea? What had 
made her contemplate in herself a 
creature so lost, so utterly, coldly 
wicked? It was so long since she 
had permitted herself to think of 
her real position ; she had delibe- 
rately blinded, voluntarily stultified 
her mind for so long, that she had 
ceased to feel that she was playing 
a part as fictitious off, as any she 
performed on the stage. But now, 
as her father’s voice went on, 
speaking lovingly, hopefully, telling 
her how conventionalities should 
be disregarded and wealth supplied 
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in her interests; telling her she 
need have no fear in the case of 
such a man as Miles—had he not 
known him all his life?—of any 
late regret or after reproach ; now 
the tide of anguish rushed over 
her, and with choking sobs she 
implored him to desist, 

‘Don’t, don’t’ she said. ‘You 
don’t know —O my God!— you 
don’t know—and how shall I ever 
tell you? There is another reason, 
ten thousand times stronger; all 
the others I gave were only pre- 
tences, anything to keep him from 
suspecting, from finding out the 
truth; there is a reason which 
makes it altogether impossible.’ 

‘Another reason! What is it? 


Tell me at once—tell me,’ said 
Lord Sandilands; and he raised 
himself in his chair, and held her 
by the shoulders at arms’ length 


from him. Dread, suspicion, pain 
were in his face; and under the 
influence of strong emotion, which 
reflected itself in her features, 
the father and daughter, with all 
the difference of colouring and of 
form, were wonderfully like each 
other. 

‘I will tell you,’ she said; but 
she shut her eyes, and then hid 
them with her hand while she 
spoke, shrinking from his gaze. 
‘I will tell you. Iam not free to 
be Miles Challoner’s wife. I am 
married to another man.’ 

‘Married! You married? 

‘Yes,’ she said, ‘I am married. 
Your housekeeper knows me as a 
married woman. The name she 
called me by is my real name. 
You know the man who is my 
husband, unhappy wretch that I 
am ! 
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‘Who is he?’ said Lord Sandi- 
lands hoarsely, his nerveless hands 
falling from her shoulders as he 
spoke. She looked at him, was 
alarmed at the paleness of his face, 
and rose hurriedly from her knees. 

‘You are ill, she said. ‘I will 
go— But he caught her dress, 
and held it. 

‘Tell me who he is.’ 

‘ Gilbert Lloyd ! 


Gertrude was horrified at the 
effect which the communication 
she had made to her father had 
upon him. He had set his heart 
strongly indeed upon her marriage 
with Miles Challoner, she thought, 
when the frustration of the project 
had the power to plunge him into 
a state of prostration and misery. 
As for herself, the alarm she ex- 
perienced, and the great excitement 
she had undergone in the revela- 
tion made to her by her father, 
the agony of mind she had suffered 
in the desperate necessity for avow- 
ing the truth, were quickly suc- 
ceeded by such physical exhaus- 
tion as she had never before felt. 
This effect of mental excitement 
was largely assisted by the weak- 
ness still remaining after her illness, 
and was so complete and irresisti- 
ble, that when she had seen the 
doctor hurriedly summoned to 
Lord Sandilands by Mrs. Bloxam’s 
orders—that lady’s meditations on 
the balcony had been terminated 
by Gertrude’s cry for help—and 
learned that the patient was not in 
danger, but must be kept absolutely 
quiet, she yielded to it at once. 

Not a word was said by Mrs. 
Bloxam to Gertrude concerning 
the disclosure made by Lord San- 
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dilands. In the confusion and 
distress which ensued on the sud- 
den attack of violent pain with 
which her father was seized, Ger- 
trude lost sight of time and place, 
and thought of nothing but him so 
long as she was able to think of 
anything. Little more than an 
hour had elapsed since Lord San- 
dilands had told her the secret of 
his life, and she was speaking of 
him freely to Mrs. Bloxam as her 
father, and the word hardly sound- 
ed strange. She could not return 
to Hardriggs; she was not able, 
even if she would have left Lord 
Sandilands. There was no danger 
of her seeing Miles if she remained 
at St. Grillards. Lord Sandilands 
had told her early in their inter- 
view that he had sent Miles up to 
town, and procured his absence 
until he should summon him back 
by promising to plead his cause in 
his absence. She and Mrs. Bloxam 
must remain—not in the house, 
indeed, but at the nearest hotel. 
She would send a message to that 
effect to Lady Belwether, and in- 
form Mrs. Bush of her intention. 
Mrs. Bush had not relaxed her 
suspicious reserve during all the 
bustle and confusion which had 
ensued on the sudden illness of 
Lord Sandilands. She had been 
brought into contact with Gertrude 
frequently as they went from room 
to room in search of remedies, and 
ultimately met by the old noble- 
man’s bedside after the doctor's 
visit. Mrs. Bush did not indeed 
call Gertrude ‘ Mrs. Lloyd’ again, 
but she scrupulously addressed her 
as ‘Madam; and there was an 
unpleasant, though not distinctly 
Offensive, significance about her 
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manner which convinced Gertrude 
that not an incident of the terrible 
time at Brighton had been forgot- 
ten by the c-devant lodging-house 
keeper, whose changed position 
had set her free from the necessity 
of obsequiousness. 

Gertrude had taken a resolution 
on the subject of Mrs. Bush, on 
which she acted with characteristic 
decision, when at length her father 
was sleeping under the influence of 
opiates, and she and Mrs. Bloxam 
had agreed that their remaining at 
St. Grillards was inevitable. She 
asked Mrs. Bush to accompany her 
to the drawing-room, and then said 
to her at once: 

‘You are surprised to see me 
here, Mrs. Bush, no doubt ; and as 
I understand from Lord Sandilands 
that he has great confidence in you, 
and values your services highly, I 
think it right to explain to you what 
may seem strange in the matter.’ 

Mrs. Bush looked at the young 
lady a little more kindly than be- 
fore, and muttered something about 
being much obliged, and hoping 
she should merit his lordship’s good 
opinion. Gertrude continued : 

‘It will displease Lord Sandi- 
lands, to whom I am closely re- 
lated, if the fact of my being 
married is talked about. I am 
separated from Mr. Lloyd, and it 
is customary for singers to retain 
their own names. Mine is Grace 
Lambert. If you desire to please 
his lordship, you may do so by 
keeping silence on this subject, by 
not telling anyone that you ever 
saw me at Brighton under another 
name.’ 

With the shrewdness which most 
women of her class and calling 











possess by nature, and which the 
necessities of her struggling career 
as a lodging-housekeeper had de- 
veloped, Mrs. Bush instantly per- 
ceived her own interest in this 
affair, and replied very civilly that 
she was sure she should never men- 
tion anything his lordship would 
wish concealed ; and that she was 
not given to gossip, thank good- 
ness! never had been when she 
had a house herself, and which her 
opinion had always been as lodgers’ 
business was their own and not 
hers. Consequent, she had never 
said a word about the poor dear 
gentleman what had died so sud- 
den,—at this point of her discourse 
Gertrude’s jaded nerves thrilled 
again with pain,—although it had 
injured her house serious. With a 
last effort of self-command, Ger- 
trude listened to her apparently 
unmoved, and dismissed her, with 
an intimation that she should re- 
turn in the morning to take her 
place by Lord Sandilands. Mrs, 
Bush had both a talent and a taste 
for nursing invalids, and she esta- 
blished herself in the darkened 
room, there to watch the troubled 
sleeper, with cheerful alacrity. Her 
thoughts were busy with Gertrude, 
however, and with what she had 
said to her. ‘So she’s his near 
relation, is she? thus ran Mrs. 
Bush's cogitations. ‘]Vha¢ relation 
now, I wonder? Lambert is not 
a family name on any side, and he 
called her Miss Keith too—and I'll 
be hanged if Ae knew she was mar- 
ried! I’m sure he didn’t. There’s 
something queer in all this; but 
it’s not my affair. However, if his 
lordship asks me any questions, 
I’m not going to hold my tongue 
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to him. Separated from Mr. Lloyd! 
I wonder was she ever really mar- 
ried to him? She looked like it, 
and spoke like it, though ; a more 
respectable young woman in her 
ways never came to my place, for 
the little time she was in it. I 
wonder what she has left him 
for?—though in my belief it’s a 
good job for her, and he’s a bad 
lot.’ 

The hours of the night passed 
over the heads of the father and 
the daughter unconsciously. With 
the morning came the renewed 
sense of something important and 
painful having taken place. On 
the preceding evening, Gertrude 
had entreated Mrs. Bloxam to re- 
frain from questioning her. ‘I am 
too tired,’ she had said. ‘I cannot 
talk about it ; let me rest now, and 
I will tell you everything in the 
morning.’ To this Mrs. Bloxam 
had gladly assented; she was na- 
turally very anxious, and not a little 
curious ; but anxiety and curiosity 
were both held in abeyance by the 
satisfaction she experienced in per- 
ceiving that the revelations which 
had been made had not seriously 
injured her position with Lord 
Sandilands or with Gertrude. The 
mutual recognition between Ger- 
trude and Mrs. Bush had been un- 
intelligible to her. That it had 
produced important results she 
could not doubt ; but on the whole, 
she did not regret them. The ac- 
knowledgment of Gertrude’s mar- 
riage might prevent future mischief, 
in which she (Mrs. Bloxam) might 
possibly be unpleasantly involved, 
and at present it was evident that, 
in the overwhelming agitation and 
surprise of the discovery, her con- 
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duct had been entirely forgotten or 
overlooked. That she might con- 
tinue to occupy a position of such 
safe obscurity was, for herself, Mrs. 
Bloxam’s dearest wish ; and Mrs. 
Bloxam’s wishes seldom extended, 
at all events with any animation, 
beyond herself. 

Lord Sandilands awoke free from 
pain, but so weak and confused 
that it was some time before he 
could bring up the occurrences of 
yesterday, in their due order and 
weight of import, before his mind. 
He had received a shock from 
which his physical system could 
hardly be expected to recover ; but 
the extent of the mental effect— 
the fear, the horror, the awakening 
of remorse, not yet to be softened 
into abiding and availing repent- 
ance—none but he could ever esti- 
mate. The past, the present, and 
the future alike menaced, alike tor- 
tured him: the dead friend, the 
sole sharer of whose confidence he 
was ; the dead man’s son, whom 
he loved almost as well as if he 
were of his own flesh and blood ; 
the dead woman whom he had de- 
ceived and betrayed (in the whole- 
some bitterness of his awakened 
feelings Lord Sandilands was hard 
upon himself, and ready to ignore 
the ignorance which had made her 
a facile victim) ; the dreadful com- 
bination of fate which had made 
the daughter whom he had ne- 
glected and disowned the wife of 
a man whose tremendous guilt her 
father alone of living creatures 
knew, and had thrown her in the 
path of that same guilty man’s 
brother, to love him and be beloved 
by him. In so dire a distress was 


he; and this girl, whom he loved 


with an anxious intensity which 
surprised himself, imprisoned in 
the hopeless meshes of the net in 
which his feet were involved. No 
wonder he found it hard, with all 
his natural courage, and all the 
acquired calmness of his caste, to 
marshal these facts in their proper 
order, and make head against 
the dismay they caused him. But 
this was no time for dismay. He 
had to act in a terrible emergency 
of his daughter’s life, and to act, 
if indeed it were possible for any 
ingenuity or prudence to enable 
him to do so, so that the real truth 
of the emergency, the full extent 
of its terrible nature, should be 
known to himself alone, never sus- 
pected by her. The housekeeper 
came softly to the old nobleman’s 
bedside while his mind was work- 
ing busily at this problem, the most 
difficult which life had ever set him 
for solution ; and seeing his eyes 
closed and his face quiet, believed 
him to be still sleeping, and with- 
drew gently. 

By degrees, the facts and the 
necessities of the case arranged 
themselves somewhat in this order. 
Gertrude had told her father of her 
marriage, of the misery which had 
speedily resulted from it, and of 
the strange bargain made between 
her husband and herself. She knew 
Lloyd’s worthlessness then, though 
she had spoken but vaguely of him 
as a gambler, and a reckless, un- 
principled man, not giving Lord 
Sandilands any reason to think she 
could regard him as capable of 
The shock of the 
disclosure Gertrude had imputed 


actual crime. 


simply to his horror of the clandes- 
tine nature of her marriage, and 
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the moral blindness and deadness 
which had made the bargain be- 
tween her and Lloyd present itself 
as possible to their minds (the light 
of a true and pure love had shone 
on Gertrude now, and shown her 
the full turpitude of the transac- 
tion) ; his sudden seizure had pre- 
vented his hearing more than a 
brief, bare outline of the dreadful 
episode of his daughter’s marriage. 
She knew nothing of the real, ap- 
palling truth; she was ignorant 
that the man she had married was 
a criminal of the deepest dye, the 
secret of his crime in her father’s 
hands, his own brother the object 
of her affections, and the only pos- 
sible issue out of all this complica- 
tion and misery, one involving utter 
and eternal separation between her 
and Miss Challoner. If he and 
Gertrude ever met again, she must 
learn the truth ; she must learn that 
Gilbert Lloyd was Geoffrey Chal- 
loner, and an additional weight of 
horror and anguish be added to 
the load of sorrow her unfortunate 
marriage—in which Lord Sandi- 
lands humbly and remorsefully re- 
cognised the consequence, the di- 
rect result, of his own sin—had 
laid upon her. If she could be 
prevented from ever knowing the 
worst? If he, invested with the 
authority and with the affection of 
a parent, could induce her to con- 
sent to an immediate separation 
from Miles Challoner, to a prompt 
removal from the possibility of 
seeing him, by strengthening her 
own views of the insuperable na- 
ture of the barrier between them? 
She would not, however, yield to 
Miles’s prayer for their marriage ; 
but that would not be sufficient 
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for her safety : she must never see 
him more ; she must be kept from 
the misery of learning the truth. 
How was this to be done? For 
some time Lord Sandilands found 
no answer to that question ; but 
at last it suggested itself. Miles 
—yes, he would make an appeal 
to him ; he would tell him all the 
truth—to him who knew that 
Lord Sandilands also possessed 
that other secret, which, to judge 
by its consequences, must be in- 
deed a terrible one; and Miles 
would be merciful to this woman, 
who, though she had sinned by 
the false pretence under which she 
lived, was so much more sinned 
against ; and, appearing to accept 
her decision, Miles would not ask 
to see her again. Yes, that would 
do; he was sure that would suc- 
ceed. And then he would ac- 
knowledge Gertrude as his daugh- 
ter to all who had any claim to an 
explanation of any proceedings of 
his—the number was satisfactorily 
small—and he would leave Eng- 
land for ever, with Gertrude. It 
was wonderful with how strong 
and irresistible a voice Nature 
was now speaking to the old 
man’s heart; how all the habits 
and conventionalities of his life 
seemed to be dropping suddenly 
away from him, and something 
new, but far more powerful, esta- 
blishing itself in their stead as a 
law of his being. The tremendous 
truth and extent of his responsibi- 
lity as regarded Gertrude presented 
themselves to him now in vivid 
reality, and the strongest desire of 
his heart was for strength, skill, 
and patience, to carry out the plan 
which presented itself for her bene- 
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fit. He felt no anger towards her 
for what she had done. Poor 
motherless, fatherless, unprotected 
girl, how was she to understand 
the moral aspect of such a deed? 
He pitied the folly, but he did not 
seriously regard the guilt, while he 
deplored the consequences. Ger- 
trude’s professional career, he saw 
at once, must come to an imme- 
diate and abrupt close. There 
was no safety for her in the terri- 
ble unexplained attitude of the 
brothers Challoner, and her total 
unconsciousness of it and its bear- 
ing upon her own fate, but absence 
from the scene of the secret drama. 
With the grief of her hopeless, im- 
possible love at her heart, and with 
the help and safety of her new- 
discovered relationship to him, se- 
curity for her future and escape 
from the present, Gertrude would 


not hesitate about abandoning her 


career asa singer. It had never 
had for her the intoxicating delight 
and excitement with which such 
a success is invested for the for- 
tunate few who attain it; and as 
for the world, the lapse of the 
brilliant star from the operatic fir- 
mament would be a nine days’ 
wonder, and no more, like such 
other of the episodes of her story 
and his as the world might come 
to learn. That part of the busi- 
ness hardly deserved, and cer- 
tainly did not receive, more than 
the most passing consideration 
from Lord Sandilands. It was all 
dreadfully painful, and full of com- 
plications which involved infinite 
distress ; but Lord Sandilands be- 
gan to see light in his difficult way. 
It was not until he had thought 
long and anxiously of Gertrude 
VOL. Il. 
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and of Miles that his mind turned 
in the direction of Gilbert Lloyd ; 
and then it was with inexpressible 
pain that he contemplated the fact 
that this man, whom of all men he 
most abhorred, was the husband of 
his daughter ; had had the power 
to make her girlhood miserable, 
to blight her life in its bloom, and 
to continue to blight it to the end. 
How great a villain Gilbert Lloyd 
was, he alone knew ; but no doubt 
Gertrude had had considerable ex- 
perience of his character. On this 
point he would find out all the 
truth by degrees. His thoughts 
glanced for a moment at the pro- 
bable effect it would have on Lloyd 
when he should discover that the 
one man in the world in whose 
power he was, was the father of his 
wife, and had constituted himself 
her protector. At least there was 
one bright spot in all this mass of 
misery: knowing this, Lloyd would 
never dare to molest Gertrude, 
would never venture to seek her or 
trouble her, in any straits, however 
severe, to which his unprincipled 
life might drive him. In this per- 
fectly reasonable calculation there 
was but one item astray: Lord 
Sandilands had no suspicion of the 
state of feeling in which Gilbert 
Lloyd now was with respect to his 
wife. Ifhe had known the fierce 
revival of passion for her, and the 
rage which filled his baffled and 
desperate heart, Lord Sandilands 
would not have looked with so 
much confidence upon the prospect 
of suffering no molestation from 
Lloyd. Whether his tigerish na- 
ture could ever be wholly con- 
trolled by fear, was a question to 
which no answer could yet be 
NN 
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given. But Lord Sandilands did 
not ask it, and his thoughts had 
again reverted to Miles, and were 
dwelling sadly on the caprice of 
fate which had brought his brother 
once more so fatally across his 
track, and had erected so strange 
a link between the calamity which 
had overshadowed his dead friend’s 
life and that which must now be 
the abiding sorrow of his own, 
when the arrival of the doctor in- 
terrupted his musings, and obliged 
him to confess to being awake. 
When the visit was concluded, 
with a favourable report but many 
cautions on the part of the medi- 
cal attendant, Lord Sandilands in- 
quired of Mrs. Bush when the arri- 
val of the two ladies might be 
looked for. They had already sent 
to ask how his lordship was, and 
would be there at eleven. Lord 


Sandilands then bethought him 


that the recognition of the preced- 
ing day, which had no doubt led 
to his receiving his daughter’s con- 
fidence, and being preserved from 
blindly pursuing a course of per- 
suasion and advocacy of Miles 
Challoner’s suit, which might have 
led tomost disastrousconsequences, 
could now be made still more use- 
ful, as affording him an opportunity 
of learning more about his daugh- 
ter’s married life than she had had 
time or probably inclination to tell 
him. 

The old man looked very weak 
and curiously older all of a sudden, 
and Mrs, Bush, a kind-hearted wo- 
man in her narrow little way, was 
sorry to see the change. The sym- 
pathy in her manner and voice in- 
spired Lord Sandilands with a re- 
solution somewhat similar to that 
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one which Gertrude had noted on 
the previous day. He asked Mrs. 
Bush to take a seat, requested her 
best attention to what he was go- 
ing to say, and then told her with- 
out any circumlocution that the 
lady called Grace Lambert, whom 
she had known as Mrs. Lloyd, was 
his daughter, whom he intended to 
acknowledge and to take abroad 
with him. The housekeeper showed 
very plainly the astonishment which 
this communication occasioned her, 
and herembarrassment was extreme 
when Lord Sandilands continued : 
‘And now, Mrs. Bush, I wish you 
to tell me all you know about my 
daughter, and all that occurred 
while Mr. Lloyd, from whom she 
separated immediately afterwards, 
lodged at your house at Brighton.’ 

‘Of course, my lord,’ replied 
Mrs. Bush, in a nervous and hesi- 
tating manner, ‘ I cannot refuse to 
do as your lordship wishes, nor do 
I wish so to do; but Mrs. Lloyd 
did not lodge at my house at all in 
a manner; she only came there 
unexpected, and went away at 
night, after the poor gentleman 
died, as were took so sudden 
dear, dear, how sudden he were 
took, to be sure ! 

‘What gentleman? I don’t un- 
derstand you. Pray tell me the 
whole story, Mrs. Bush; don’t 
omit any particulars you can re- 
member ; it is of great importance 
to me.’ 

Mrs. Bush possessed no ordinary 
share of that very common gift of per- 
sons of her class—circumlocution, 
and she told her story with adelight- 
ful sense of revelling in the fullest 
details. Herhearer, notunder ordin- 
ary circumstances distinguished for 
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patience, neither hurried nor inter- 
rupted her, but, on the contrary, 
when he asked her any questions 
at all, put to her such as induced 
her to lengthen and amplify the 
narrative. When the housekeeper 
took her seat beside his bed, Lord 
Sandilands had been lying with his 
face towards her. As she pro- 
gressed in her account of the so- 
journ of Gilbert Lloyd and Harvey 
Gore at her house, he turned 
away, and lay towards the wall 
against which his bed was placed, 
so that at the conclusion of the 
story she did not see his face. 
Ashy pale that face was, and it 
bore a fixed look of horror ; for, 
bringing his own secret knowledge 
of Gilbert Lloyd to bear upon the 
story told by the housekeeper, 
Lord Sandilands readily divined 
what was that swift, unaccountable 
illness of which Lloyd’s friend had 
died, what the irresistible power 
his wife had wielded in insisting 
upon the separation which had 
taken place. ‘ The wretched girl! 
What must she not have suffered 
the father thought. ‘Alone, in 
the power of such a man, in pos- 
session of such a secret, whether 
by positive knowledge or only 
strong suspicion, no matter. Good 
God, what must she not have suf- 
fered! What has she not yet be- 
fore her to suffer ! 

Here, as he afterwards thought, 
in reflecting upon the unconscious 
disclosure which Mrs. Bush had 
made to him—here was another 
barrier against any possible moles- 
tation of Gertrude by her husband, 
a horrible truth to grasp at with 
something like ghastly satisfaction. 
But horrible truths were all around 
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them in this miserable complica- 
tion, on every side. 

‘Thank you,’ said Lord Sandi- 
lands, when Mrs. Bush had con- 
cluded her narrative. ‘I am much 
indebted to you for telling me all 
these particulars. You will oblige 
me very materially by not mention- 
ing the subject in any way to any- 
one.’ 

Mrs. Bush was aware that Lord 
Sandilands not only possessed the 
means but the inclination to make 
it very well worth anyone’s while 
to oblige him, so she immediately 
resolved upon maintaining undevi- 
ating fidelity to the obligation he 
imposed upon her ; and she after- 
wards kept her resolution, which 
she found profitable. 

When Gertrude arrived, Mrs. 
Bush met her with a request that 
she would go to his lordship at 
once, which implied that Mrs. 
Bloxam was to remain in the draw- 
ing-room. This she did, compos- 
edly occupying herself with needle- 
work, and feeling her hopes that 
she should be entirely overlooked 
in the crisis of affairs growing 
stronger and stronger. It may as 
well be said here, once for all, that 
these hopes were justified. Mrs. 
Bloxam was never called to account 
by Lord Sandilands for his money, 
or her own conduct. 


‘I take it upon myself, my 
dear,’ said Lord Sandilands to his 
daughter, when many hours passed 
in close and mournful consultation 
between them had gone by; ‘as 
soon as I am able to move—and, 
you see, I am greatly better al- 
ready—the arrangements shall all 
be made.’ 
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From the bed where he lay, the 
old man’s eyes were turned anxi- 
ously, sadly, towards the figure of 
his daughter. Gertrude was seated 
in a deep chintz-covered chair, in 
the bay of the window, which over- 
looked a small garden of the sterile 
and sand order, familiar to the 
memory of occasional dwellers in 
sea-side lodging-houses. She was 
leaning forward, her head resting 
on her hands, her arms supported 
by a little three-legged table, her 
attitude full of grace and dejection. 
The afternoon sun tinged her pale 
cheek and her clustering hair, but 
for the moment the brilliance that 
was so characteristic of her appear- 
But she touched 
the old man’s heart all the more 
keenly for the lack of brilliancy, 
for she was more like her mother 
without it,—the dead mother whom 
she had never seen, and whose 


ance was gone, 


name had as yet been barely men- 
tioned between them. 

‘ Yes,’ she said absently, drearily, 
‘TI must leave it all to you. How 
strange it is to me to know that I 
have you to help me, to leave it all 
to! 

* You will not pine for the excite- 
ment and applause to which you 
are so accustomed, Gertrude ?’ 

‘No; they have been very weari- 
some to me of late, since I have 
known how much might have been 
mine that never can be now.’ 

‘No indeed, “my dear,’ said her 
father earnestly, ‘it never, never can 
be now; and your true courage, your 
true good sense is in acknowledg- 
ing this at once, and consenting to 
turn your back upon it all promptly. 
You shall have none of the misery 
of severing these ties ; I will write 
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to Munns, and tell him I am ready 
to indemnify his real or imaginary 
losses.’ 

‘It will cost you a great deal of 
money,’ she said, still absently, still 
drearily. 

‘It is almost time that I began 
to spend it on you,’ said her father, 
with a very unsuccessful attempt at 
a smile. 

The past, the present, and the 
future had been discussed during 
the hours they had 
gether, and emotion 
itself out. 


passed to- 
had worn 
Steadily keeping in 
mind the concealment he desired 
to practise, and the effect he de- 
signed to produce, the old noble- 
man had received the confidences 
which his daughter —who more 
and more strongly felt the tie be- 
tween them hour by hour, and 
softened under its influence—im- 
parted to him with the utmost 
and indulgence, but 
with as little effusion as possible. 
He had induced her to tell him the 
whole truth concerning her separa- 
tion from her husband; and had 
the terrible revelation 
with calmness which would have 


tenderness 


received 


perhaps shocked Gertrude had she 
not been too much absorbed in 
the newer, sacred sorrow of her 
hopeless love to perceive as keen- 
ly as was her wont, had she not 
also been much exhausted physi- 
cally, and thus mercifully less sen- 
sible to impressions. She had also 
told him of Gilbert Lloyd’s late 
pursuit of her; and at that portion 
of her narrative Lord Sandilands 
ground his still strong white teeth 
with furious anger, and a thrill of 
exultation mingled with the rage 
and misery of the circumstances, 
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as he thought how utterly this vil- 
lain was in his power, how soon 
he would set his foot upon his 
neck and see him writhe in impo- 
But 
this was one of the feelings which 
he had to conceal from Gertrude, 
and he did effectually conceal it. 
The plan decided upon was that 


tent anguish and humiliation, 


Gertrude and Mrs. Bloxam should 
return on that evening to Hard- 
and terminate their 
there as soon as possible; and 


riggs, stay 
then go to London and occupy 
the interval which must elapse be- 
fore Lord Sandilands could travel, 
in making preparations for depar- 
ture. ‘The pretty villa was to be 
up; the 
Gertrude 


household 
had 


around her were to be dispersed, 


given gods 


which gathered 
and her life was ‘to begin over 
again.’ Is there any drearier 
phrase than that? can words re- 
present any harder fact, any more 
painful idea? Then Lord Sandi- 
lands and his daughter would go 
and the 


world behind them, to think and 


abroad, leave Knglish 
say just what it might please. The 
place of their abode was not even 
discussed. All foreign countries 
were alike new to Gertrude, and 
old to Lord Sandilands. 
little point of detail had been 
mentioned between them. If Ger- 
trude wished it, her father would 
take Mrs. Bloxam with them. He 
inclined to the belief that it 
better to 


One 


would be better not; 
be away from everyone connected 
with the past, from which it was 
their wish, their object to escape. 
And his daughter agreed with him, 
Mrs. Bloxam the 
matter was mentioned to her. She 


as. did when 
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hated foreign countries—her trip 
to Italy was a standing grievance 
—and she was very glad to retire 
from her post of chaperon to Miss 
Lambert, with such a handsome 
present in money from Lord San- 
dilands—an ill-deserved acknow- 
ledgment of her services—as, added 
to the savings she had accumulated 
at the Vale House, rendered her 
free from the presence or the ap- 
When the 
time of parting came, this lady, on 
the whole a not unfortunate mem- 
ber of society as human affairs are 


prehension of poverty. 


constituted, took leave of Lord 
Sandilands and his daughter with 
the utmost propriety; and it is 
more than probable that by this 
time she has ceased to remember 
their existence. 

Gertrude took leave of her father, 
when the appointed time came for 
her return to Hardriggs, with little 
visible emotion. She was dazed 
and exhausted; and it was not 
until the events of the last few days 
were weeks old, and she passed 
them in review under a foreign sky, 
in a distant land, far away from 
the man she loved and the man 
she hated, that she began to realise 
them in detail, and to feel that she 
had, indeed, ‘ begun life over again.’ 

When Lord Sandilands contem- 
plated the prospect of the interview 
he was about to have with Miles 
Challoner, he shrunk from it with 
dread. But he had to go through 
with it; and perhaps the most 
painful moment of the many painful 
hours he and his friend passed to- 


gether was that in which the young 


man advanced to him with beaming 
looks, with outstretched hand, with 


agitated voice, and said, ‘ You have 
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sent for me? you have good news 
for me ?’ 

The task was done—the task in 
which the old man felt the hand 
of retribution striking him heavily 
through the suffering of those he 
loved — the pain was borne ; and 
the day after that which witnessed 
the arrival of Gertrude and Mrs. 
Bloxam in London saw Miles 
Challoner leaving the great city 
for Rowley Court, where he shut 
himself up in such gloomy seclu- 
sion that the people about began 
to talk oddly of it. Somehow the 
Court seemed an unlucky place, 
they said. First, the mysterious 
disgrace and banishment of the 
younger son; then the lonely, 
moping, moody life of the Squire ; 
and now here was the young Squire 
going the same gait. There was 


surely something in it which was 


not lucky, that there was, and time 
would tell. 


The Rock Ahead. 


The world did talk, as they had 
anticipated, of the departure of 
Lord Sandilands and Miss Lam- 
bert for foreign parts; and as it 
was some little time before it got 
hold of anything like a correct ver- 
sion of the story, it started some 
very pretty and ingenious theories 
to account for that ‘ unaccount- 
able’ proceeding. Managers were 
savage, débutantes delighted, and 
Lady Carabas, who knew nothing 
whatever of the matter, was charm- 
ingly mysterious, and assured every- 
one that her dear Grace had been 
guided in everything by her advice, 
and that that dear Lord Sandilands 
was the most perfect of creatures, 
and had behaved like an angel. 
And then, in even a shorter time 
than Lord Sandilands and Ger- 
trude had calculated upon, the 
world, including Lady Carabas, for- 
got them, 
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My DEAR NIEcE,—I have just re- 
turned from a visit to the third, 
last, and best exhibition of Na- 
tional Portraits, and though you 
are away among the ‘ Raphaels, 
Correggios, and stuff, I doubt 
whether you have seen anything 
more interesting or suggestive. The 
Tudors, and the Stuarts, the first 
and second Georges, and the 
people of their times, whose por- 
traits looked down upon Londoners 
and sightseers for the last two 
summers, lived too long ago, were 
invested with too much of historic 
stateliness and the vagueness of dis- 
tance, to produce the same kind or 
degree of feeling which one associ- 
ates with these more modern faces, 
for the most part so keen and full of 
character, at which one looks with a 
sort of recognition; some anecdote 
or saying, some book, or deed of 
arms, or discovery, some bit of 
family history or social gossip, pre- 
served with the freshness of the last- 
century memoirs, coming into one’s 
mind with the first glance. Re- 
garded merely as paintings, the por- 
traits are wonderful. The effect 
of the whole is strangely lifelike. 
Looking along from wall to wall 
on the speaking, sparkling coun- 
tenances, the easy attitudes, the 
realistic effect of them all, one 
feels immediately the presence of 
Reynolds and Lawrence, Gains- 


borough, Romney, and Raeburn. 
The sad, idealised grace of Vandyck, 
the monotonous pouting of Kneller, 
and the equally-monotonous sim- 
pering of Lely’s beauties, are not 
here ; but almost life is, and scores 
of faces with which one feels inti- 
mate. Many of them seemed to 
look at me, as I remembered some 
familiar trait or story concerning 
them, as if with the express purpose 
of recalling it to me after a com- 
fortable, confidential fashion. This 
portrait-gallery is a delightful place 
for a practical illustrated lesson in 
English history, of a date at which 
it is the wholesome practice of 
some schools to leave off teaching 
it; and just facing the entrance, 
where the eye must light upon her 
at once, is Mrs. Trimmer, remind- 
ing one to improve the shining 
hour. She has a shrewd, capable 
face; but it suggests cookery rather 
than composition. Here are the 
great men who made history in the 
long reign of George the Third, 
more than one portrait of the same 
man in several instances, and each 
illustrative of some special phase in 
his career ; the great men who be- 
gan to grow when the king was 
a healthy, obstinate, honest, pains- 
taking, active man, incapable of 
conviction as to mind and 
fatigue as to his body, and who 
reached their full height, and lent 


his 
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lustre to his reign, when he was 
only ‘poor old George,’ and knew 
nothing about it. First comes a 
portrait of George Prince of Wales, 
by Gainsborough, in which he is 
a handsome, bright, eager, sensual- 
looking youth, with an elegant 
figure, very difficult to recognise in 
the grotesque, wrinkled colossus by 
Wilkie of another division, in quasi- 
highland costume, with pendulous 
cheeks bulging over an anti-para- 
lytic black stock. Two portraits 
of ‘ Perdita,—one by Sir Joshua, 
very pretty, pert, and piquante, 
the other by Romney, more lovely 
and refined—are in appropriate 
proximity. Sir Joshua’s portrait of 
Perdita as Fenella gives one quite 
a different notion of her appear- 
ance, due probably to the assump- 
tion of the character. In another 
division may be seen the portrait 
painted by Sir Joshua’s sister of 
the eminent preceptress by whose 
instruction and example Perdita 
profited so little—Mrs. Hannah 
More, smug, self-satisfied, and sen- 
sible. Thereare wonderful contrasts 
on these walls in close neighbour- 
hood, notably Sir William Beechey’s 
Duke of Cumberland, with the head 
of an idiot and the countenance 
of a typical murderer, and Sir 
Thomas Lawrence’s finely-contem- 
plative, noble portrait of Benjamin 
West; also the homely features 
of Queen Charlotte, painted ‘after 
Gainsborough,’ and evidently before 
the period at which that candid 
royal lady said of herself that she 
‘broke her nose and improved her 
appearance,’ and Romney’s Lady 
Hamilton as a Bacchante. The 
face is wonderfully, impossibly 
beautiful ; no one ever had such 
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eyes, such lips, such hair; George 
Romney has indeed idealised the 
nursemaid-model in this instance, 
as in the ‘Magdalen’ picture, which 
has nothing of the penitent but 
the attitude and the conventional 
hair. The hero of the Nile, and 
of Mrs. Trench’s lively remini- 
scences, is variously represented 
from boyhood to old age. A fine 
portrait by Devis has the expres- 
sion of a good likeness, and shows 
one the maimed hero; but a small 
size by Guzzardi is very ludicrous, 
Nelson’s figure and face, the latter 
not unlike Tom Pinch, are expres- 
sive simply of imbecile tipsiness ; 
and his huge cocked-hat looks as 
drunk as himself; altogether the pic- 
ture brings to mind Mrs. Trench’s 
account of the evenings at fair 
Naples, with their accompaniment 
of Irish-stew, brandy-punch, bad 
language, and the then equivalent 
for ‘ breakdowns.’ Here is Dibdin, 
too, who illustrated Nelson, and 
invented ‘entertainments,’ as differ- 
ent from the dreary folly of such 
things now, as the ‘ wooden walls’ 
and ‘jolly-tar’ business of that time 
was to the service presided over 
by ‘my lords.’ Here are Admirals 
Troubridge, Collingwood, and Ex- 
mouth, whose names take us back 
to the time when the rescue of 
Christian slaves from the Moors 
was no fiction of chivalry, but a 
plain Englishman’s duty. Surely a 
world of history and romance, of 
the intimate tragedy and comedy, 
the greatness and the littleness of 
human life, lies within these canvas- 
lined walls ? Here are the brothers 
Admiral Sir Graham and General 
Sir John Moore, the latter with 
strangely bright and handsome 











brown eyes, startlingly lifelike, and 
a smile upon the lips so true that 
it might give way to a word, as it 
seems, and not surprise one. The 
sitter and the painter, each so long 
‘taking his rest,’ must have had 
much pleasant talk while that por- 
trait grew under the master’s hand. 
What great men and great events 
they may have talked about ; what 
a brilliant future, full of strife and 
achievement, lay before the bright- 
eyed soldier with the sweet-smiling 
mouth, who was to count but forty- 
eight years of life in all, and to 
speak from out his distant coffin- 
less grave by this picture and a 
poem! Here are Gambier and 
Cathcart, Abercromby and Hutch- 
inson, Hardy and St. Vincent, tell- 
ing their stories of the great old 
times and the war, before we come 
to the famous Wellesleys. Having 
come to them, what fine portraits 
they are! The Marquis, in his 
robes of the Garter, is handsome 
and winning, the breadth and dark- 
ness of the eyebrows giving much 
character to the face. There is no 
portrait of ‘the Duke’ in his old 
age; but two of him, by Wilkie 
and Lawrence, in early manhood 
and middle life, are keen, cold, and 
forbidding. In a corner of a wall 
by a wide window hangs a mo- 
dest picture, by Lawrence, of the 
Duchess of Wellington, the ‘ Kitty 
Pakenham’ of Miss Edgeworth’s 
memoir, most obscure and tradi- 
tionless of great ladies. She has a 
plain, large-featured, sensible face, 
that of a woman who could be 
very unhappy and say but little 
about it. In the honourable com- 


panionship of the Wellesleys is 


é 


Lord Combermere, handsome, stiff, 
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pompous, and silly, with a body 
too large for his head, and legs too 
large for his body, and holding his 
helmet as if it were a coal-scuttle, 
which it is very like. Here is 
Picton, too, most unscrupulous of 
Peninsular heroes, according to 
Lord Wellington and Mr. Lever; 
and Lords Seaton and Beresford. 
This group is of the utmost inter- 
est; it is an epitome of the history 
of that great strife with a great ene- 
my which will be known for many 
a day as par excellence ‘the war.’ 
The glorious strife of war by 
land and sea, and the great never- 
ending battle of politics, the worlds 
of art, science, literature, and so- 
ciety—they are all here, illustrated 
by the persons who made them, 
who gave them life. Here are Pitt 
and Fox and Grenville, Erskine, 
Ellenborough, Sheridan, and Can- 
ning—all the strife that raged 
around them dead, but the men 
immortal. Hoppner’s portrait of 
William Pitt is like an angry, snarl- 
ing terrier, while his portrait of 
Canning is full of tranquillity and 
The por- 
trait of the great statesman gives 
him a still more radiant counten- 
ance, and shows all the harmony 
of the full face. Why Edmund 
Burke should be placed apart from 
this great group, I do not under- 
stand; but he is among good 
friends of his own, of high if dif- 
ferent distinction. 


gentleness. Lawrence 


The ugliness, 
the impudence, and the profligacy 
of Wilkes are so impressed upon 
one’s memory, that a picture of him 
must needs be hideous indeed to 
satisfy anticipation. Pyne must 
surely have done him justice, for 
his portrait here is revoltingly ugly. 
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His boast that he only needed half- 
an-hour’s start of the handsomest 
man to spoil his chance with any 
woman, has always struck me as the 
most insolent saying on record ; 
looking at his face, I believe it to 
have been a senseless lie as well. 
Sir Francis Burdett, by Lawrence, 
looks strange without the top-boots 
one always associates with him. In 
view of the present political state 
of things, and on the eve ofa re- 
formed Parliament, one looks at 
Sir Francis with congratulatory 
feelings, hoping he knows all about 
it. Lady Burdett looks like the 
handsomest and merriest of gipsies ; 
the flowers with which her straw- 
hat is filled are not brighter than 
her face. This picture has the 
peculiar lifelike effect of the Law- 
rences to an extraordinary degree, 
and is, I think, after the incompar- 
able ‘ Master Lambton,’ the most 
beautiful here. The latter, familiar 
to everyone from the engraving, is 
a picture to be visited again and 
again with ever-fresh pleasure. The 
perfection of form, the glow of the 
childish beauty, the exquisite colour- 
ing, and the sweet thoughtfulness 
of the young face, impressed with 
the sublime quiet of the scene, 
make it a memorable work of art. 
‘Whom the gods love die young,’ 
is borne to the mind as one looks 
at the pure, wise young face, surely 
loved of the gods, for ‘ Master 
Lambton’ died at thirteen years old. 

There are fewer female portraits 
than last year; but the subjects of 
such as there are, are very interest- 
ing, full of association, of the tra- 
dition of greatness either in rank 
or in talent. Here is the Honour- 
able Anne Pitt, Lady Grenville, 
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whose early life was passed in the 
political world at a period of sur- 
passing interest; and Lady Stan- 
ley, Lord Derby’s mother, and 
Mary Verney, Baroness Ferma- 
nagh, with the most remarkable 
face in the collection. An old 
lady worth knowing, surely, with a 
firm will, a kind heart, and a great 
comprehension of grief, if there be 
any truth in physiognomy. Her 
man-like head, with the short 
gray hair rolled round it, is con- 
tradicted by the delicacy of the 
pinched features, stern but noble; 
and the grayish-blue eyes have a 
fine expression of wisdom and 
sense. To look at the picture 
is to feel that one would like 
to have known that woman’s 
story, who had no sharer in her 
rank and wealth. ‘The precise 
dress, of rich black silk, with 
lace, and fine white handkerchief 
folded across the bosom, suits the 
trim, erect figure to perfection. This 
is one of the pictures whose eyes 
follow you. The masculine attire 
of the corresponding period is sin- 
gularly hideous ; all the male por- 
traits in plain clothes look as if 
the heads had been cut off, and 
were temporarily reattached to the 
bodies by rolls of muslin. The 
portrait of Spencer Perceval is 
peculiarly suggestive of that ar- 
rangement ; and the deadly-white 
face, with widely-opened, protrud- 
ing light-blue eyes, is very ghastly 

a face in which it needs no 
active fancy to see the ‘doomed’ 
look. Another ghastly face is that 
of the Duchess of Montagu ; won- 
derfully ugly, yet grand-looking, 
and enforcing respect. The painter 
— Gainsborough—must have had 
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her grace’s own commands sure- 
ly, or he would have flattered his 
subject a little. ‘Two royal groups 
are pretty and interesting. In both 
the subjects are mother and daugh- 
ter, but how different are the sen- 
timents they inspire! The first is 
Lawrence’s Queen Caroline and 
Princess Charlotte, painted at 
Blackheath. The Queen, whose 
figure is fined down, to the credit 
of the artist’s courtliness rather 
than of his conscience, is tuning 
a harp; her hands and arms are 
beautiful, and her face, though 
much disfigured by the forehead 
being covered with hair, is both 
unlike and prettier than one’s no- 
tion of ‘the daughter of Bruns- 
wick.’ The composition of this 
picture is charming,—the child- 
princess, in a graceful, careless 
attitude, holds up a piece of mu- 
sic to her mother, the infantine 
face beaming with glee and sweet- 
ness. The picture is an affecting 
commentary on the fate of that 
mother and that child. With 
different feelings one looks at 
the other group, also a lady and 
a child. <A_ bright, dark-eyed, 
comely young matron, in a dress 
quaint according to our ideas, 
with plump white arms in sleeves 
of black-and-gold gauze, enclosing 
a sweet, rosy-cheeked, toddling 
baby, whose chubby hand, resting 
on the mother’s warm full shoulder, 
holds a miniature, just taken from 
a case which lies open on the sofa 
where they are seated. The atti- 
tude of the child, the pretty waxen 
hands, the sweet pouting lips, the 
sleek sunny hair, the flushed cheeks, 
—all are perfect in childish beauty, 
and the observer may study the 
group without any pain; for that 
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mother and child were never parted 
in life, and cruel tongues waged no 
war against them. The mother 
is the Duchess of Kent, the child 
is her Majesty the Queen. The 
picture was painted by Sir William 
Beechey,and given to the Queen by 
the present King of the Belgians. 
The court, the camp, and the 
sovereignty of the seas are each 
amply illustrated in this collection ; 
and the political history of the past 
is in particular enriched by the 
faithful presentments of the men 
who lived in it and made it. The 
taste of each visitor may be grati- 
fied, the kind of association which 
each likes may be evoked. Each 
may select some particular epoch 
or event, or series of events, in the 
past, in which to live anew and 
to realise by the aid of the eye, in 
support of memory and of imagina- 
tion. To me, the portraits of the 
great in literature, science, and art 
are the most interesting. In the 
countries which you have been 
visiting, such men’s memories, and 
the likeness of the form they wore, 
are honoured and preserved, as a 
matter of course, as elements in the 
national education; but we have 
not yet reached that stage of civili- 
sation. The present is, however, 
a step in that direction, and in 
time we may have galleries in which, 
also as a mere matter of course, the 
faces and forms of our great men 
will be familiar to the humblest of 
their countrymen ; but for this you 
will have to wait awhile, and I shall 
never see it. This is a satisfactory, 
though brief, instalment of such a 
benefit, and avery great deal of plea- 
sure is to be had from it. Litera- 
ture is as largely represented as 
the arts ; and the wealth of the col- 
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lection, as regards the drama, is 
most remarkable. The ‘old times’ 
were ‘good’ for the playgoers, in 
all the earnest to which in other 
things one refuses to give assent 
to the commendations of grumblers 
at the present. To have seen the 
Kembles was much, but to have 
seen Garrick! I am not enthu- 
siastic generally; but I do envy 
the old times their ‘little Davy.’ 
He was jealous and penurious, 
magnanimous and liberal, conceited 
and timid, frank, honest, tricky, and 
a flatterer; he swallowed the praise 
of the ignorant and the insincere, 
though no man had a more acute 
perception of ignorance and in- 
sincerity ; he wrote bad verses and 
clever epitaphs ; he was of a para- 
doxical nature, like most of his 
fellow-creatures, and a delightful, 
incomparable genius. His little- 
nesses did himself more harm than 
they did anyone else ; his greatness 
was the treasure, the intellectual 
delight of thousands—something 
dead and gone in our time, rapidly 
growing more and more difficult to 
imagine. To be able, by dint of 
reading such descriptions as remain, 
to elevate one’s fancy to a glimpse 
of what Garrick was, would be a 
truer pleasure, if one could grasp 
it, than any which the stage—in 
this day of decoration and dreari- 
ness, of burlesque and breakdowns 
—can afford, and Hogarth puts it, 
in one instance, within our reach. 
The Garrick pictures belong to the 
supplementary catalogue—the por- 
trait by Loutherbourgh, Sir Joshua’s 
beautiful picture of Garrick and 
his wife (did ‘poor Poll’ assist at 
any of the sittings, I wonder, and 
find everything admirable—sitters, 
portrait, and painter, after his ill- 
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recompensed, gentle fashion ?), the 
famous ‘Garrick and King in Lethe, 
by Beaumont, Zoffany, and Wilson, 
and Hogarth’s wonderful Richard 
the Third, which grows upon and 
fascinates the observer with the 
mortal terror of the face and atti- 
tude, as the great interpreter of 
human passion and agony was wont 
to fascinate his audience. To turn 
from one picture to the other, from 
the actor in his grandest triumph 
of art to the happy domestic group 
where David Garrick, in his scarlet 
coat and lace-tie, a manuscript in 
his hand, and his well-made figure 
in an easy, leaning attitude, smiles 
upon the beloved wife who was 
never parted from him for one 
day for eight-and-twenty years, 
and survived him for forty-three, is 
to get some faint notion of what 
that countenance was to which 
every expression was natural. The 
‘wonderful eyes, which Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald mentions a few score 
times, well deserve the epithet as 
Hogarth paints them, distended 
with horror, and as Sir Joshua 
paints them, full of lambent, happy 
light, harmonising well with the 
handsome, humorous mouth. If 
we had but portraits of him in 
King Lear and in Abel Drugger, 
which should help us to realise the 
tragedy and the comedy of which 
he was alike master ! Johnson and 
Reynolds, Goldsmith and Burke, 
ought to be here, beside the Gar- 
rick pictures,—though Johnson 
snubbed his townsman, and never 
really admitted his greatness; and 
though neither he nor Garrick pro- 
perly appreciated Goldsmith, nor 
the tender heart they often wound- 
ed, nor the odd sensibilities they 
often ruffled. Mrs. Garrick’s atti- 
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tude and countenance are wonder- 
fully expressive, a triumph even for 
Sir Joshua,—the intelligent features 
speaking from the canvas, and a 
perfectly lifelike smile playing in 
the eyes and on the lips. Her white 
dress is a beautiful specimen of Sir 
Joshua’s unrivalled handling of 
masses of unrelieved colour, the 
folds easy and graceful, and the 
material at once substantial and 
transparent. The scene from Lethe 
places Garrick and his rival in jux- 
taposition, and so has an additional 
interest. Associating themselves 
naturally with Garrick are Peg 
Woffington (I never could see 
beauty in his lines to ‘ My Peggy’) 
and Kitty Clive: the first beau- 
tiful, bad, ungrateful, charitable, 
impulsive; the second transcend- 
ently clever—according to Dr. John- 
son, ‘the best player he ever 
saw’—timeserving, and treacherous. 
There are two pictures of beautiful, 
gifted Irish Peggy, one by Zoffany, 
the other by Hogarth. The rival 
of Bellamy and Cibber, the dar- 
ling of Garrick, the ‘Sir Harry 
Wildair’ of the Dublin and the 
Covent-garden stage, she is most 
brilliant and lovely ; but in Ho- 
garth’s picture there is more depth 
and power. What was the history 
of the inner life of the woman 
whose whole life had been triumph 
and excitement, when grim para- 
lysis laid hold of her on the stage, 
and three years had to be lived 
through before the end came— 
three years, during which she was 
‘noted for her charities ;’ its true 
history I mean, not in the version 
of the romancer, but in the sight of 
God and the knowledge of her 
fellows? Many other names and 
faces here associate themselves 
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with the ‘abridgment of all that 
was pleasantin man,’—Moody, who 
supported him in the ‘ Half-price 
Riots;’ Parsons, most admirable of 
‘old men; pretty, piquant Mrs. 
Jordan, whose star rose when his 
was setting; Jervis, whose portrait 
as the Marquis in Zhe Midnight 
Hour, by Sir Martin Archer Shee, 
is one of the best of that not re- 
markable artist’s performances ; 
John Bannister, on the tradition of 
whose Trudge the late Mr. Rob- 
son modelled his capital rendering 
of the part, in the brief days of his 
obscurity in Dublin; and, greatest 
of all, Mrs. Siddons. The admi- 
ration, the awe with which the 
genius of Garrick inspired her, first 
woke up the full consciousness of 
genius in herself; and I like to 
think of her—especially when look- 
ing at Romney’s picture of her, 
with its strangely-contrasted youth- 
fulness of feature and intensity of 
expression—as following the mas- 
ter across the stage in Lady Anne, 
terrified, fascinated out of acting 
into the reality of cowed submission. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds’s portrait of 
Mrs, Siddons as the Tragic Muse, 
and a small picture of the great 
actress by Hamilton, occupy con- 
spicuous places, as well as Har- 
lowe’s picture of Mrs. Siddons as 
Queen Katherine, in which the 
beauty of the face is marred by 
the diadem being pressed down 
upon the brow, and the dignity of 
the figure by the impossibility of 
the attitude. Before Garrick and 
his times slip quite away, and the 
Kembles and Keans succeed him, 
Quin, the rival and the plague of 
Roscius, to whom he was so gener- 
ous and so spiteful too, who 
treated him ill on the whole, and 








I don’t believe ever seriously rival- 
led him, claims attention. A fine- 
looking man, but with none of the 
charm of ‘little Davy, even on 
canvas. I-wonder was it a secret 
satisfaction to Garrick to write his 
epitaph? Here is John O’Keeffe 
too, his face rippling all over with 
humour, and his dress with dandy- 
ism; and George Colman, who 
looks more like a merchant’s clerk 
than a wit and a dramatist. The 
fine-faced, dreadfully self-conscious, 
ever-acting Kembles are all here— 
John Philip as Richard the Third, 
with a terrific frown. ‘This por- 
trait, by Stewart, strikes me rather 
ludicrously. It is only bust-size, 
and without any accessories or 
suggestions of the character; it 
looks like the picture of a private 
gentleman in a very bad temper, 
and rather proud of it; and the 
portrait of Charles Kemble, also 
bust-size, but not, as Mr. Crum- 
mles says, ‘in character,’ is, while 
undeniably grand and handsome, 
rather condescending, as whoshould 
say, ‘I am not Julius Czsar, good 
people ; don’t be frightened ; I am 
only Charles Kemble for the pre- 
sent.’ Here also are Dowton and 
Emery, Edmund Kean and, bring- 
ing us to a later but unfortunately 
equally-vanished day, Frederick 
Yates, whose impersonations are 
unsurpassed among the more mod- 
ern traditions of the stage. 

The poets muster strongly upon 
these treasure-laden walls. One of 
the first faces which catches the 
eye on entering the hall is that of 
Keats —a fine face, though the 
forehead recedes a little, and the 
temples are somewhat sunken, and 
the upper lip is long and thick. 
But the face is of the Cavalier type 
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and full of passionate sensitiveness, 
and the full eyes are gazing ab- 
sently as though they saw the ‘joy 
for ever.’ Close to him is Shelley, 
with the provoking, disappointing, 
girlish face and prim little mouth ; 
just as pretty and unmeaning in 
Miss Curran’s original painting as 
in the well-known engravings, so 
suitable to‘ Keepsakes’ and ‘ Friend- 
ship’s Offerings,’ and to nothing else. 
In strong contrast to the feeble 
prettiness of Shelley is the majes- 
tic, romantic beauty of Byron, of 
whom there are two portraits—one 
by Westall, the other by Phillips— 
before which one may well sit pen- 
sive, thinking of ‘the pity o’t.’ 
Southey and Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge and Campbell, Burns, Hogg, 
Leigh Hunt, and Thomas Moore, 
may all be scanned with a glance, 
so near are they together ; and in 
their neighbourhood is a very 
touching picture, though the forms 
and features it portrays are more 
than homely. They are those of 
Charles and Mary Lamb. The 
dark, sorrowful faces of the brother 
and sister, who knew such terrible 
sorrow, and lived through it to- 
gether, are very like each other. 
Next to Goldsmith, surely ‘ Elia’ is 
the man whom, of all the past, one 
most realises and most cares for. 
Here, too, is the uninteresting por- 
trait of an uninteresting poet, who, 
in my young days, used to be a 
terror and aversion to the souls of 
schoolgirls by reason of his sup- 
posed efficacy in the forming of 
their tastes and the improvement 
of their minds. I allude to William 
Cowper. Here he is, in dressing- 
gown and nightcap, very clean and 
weak-looking; and alongside of 
him the miniature of his mother, 
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his genuinely-true and touching 
lines to which, in my opinion, pro- 
cured him his reputation. Of the 
two portraits of Samuel Rogers, 
one, taken in the poet’s old age, is 
a painful picture ; the head is very 
large, the body shrunken and dwarf- 
ish, and the face vacant. Very dif- 
ferent from this is a portrait of Lord 
Lyndhurst in official robes by Mr. 
George Watts, which, for force and 
depth, might be a Rembrandt. 
Letitia Elizabeth Landon and Mrs. 
Barrett Browning are here, repre- 
senting widely-different phases of 
mind and types of character; at the 
epoch at which the one charmed 
society the other would not have 
been comprehended. ‘The sweet, 
pale face of Adelaide Anne Proctor 
looks strange and absent in the 
crowd; so does that of Charlotte 
Bronté, also pale, but not sweet. 

A department of this collection 
in which one could pass a good deal 
of time with much satisfaction con- 
tains the Walter Scott pictures. 
The finest is Sir Francis Grant’s, 
of which Sir Walter says, in his 
Diary, 29th March 1831: ‘ The ar- 
tist is well pleased—I think very 
advisedly so—witha cabinet picture 
of myself, armour, and so forth, to- 
gether with my two noble stag- 
hounds. The dogs sat charmingly, 
but the picture took up some time.’ 
The human sitter is evidently a- 
mused and pleased with the dogs; 
and the expression in the homely 
face, with the tall forehead and 
the kindly eyes, is delightful. Sax- 
on’s portrait is very pleasing too; 
but Raeburn’s picture has some- 
thing vulgar and discordant about 
it, probably caused by the mingling 
of romantic scenery with a par- 
ticularly smug and dourgeois kind 
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of costume. Mr. Faed’s picture of 
Sir Walter Scott and his literary 
friends at Abbotsford, and Mr. Les- 
lie’s portrait, complete the group. 
Professor Wilson, as big and blust- 
ering, as suggestive of whisky and 
dogmatism, on canvas as in print, 
looks very portentous and dishevel- 
led; and Sir David Wilkie’s portrait 
of himself, which surely must be 
conscientious it is so very ugly, 
reminds one of a big, dirty, sullen, 
shock-headed schoolboy, hopelessly 
puzzled over a sum. 

Many portraits of great painters 
are among the portion of this col- 
lection which belongs chronologi- 
cally to the reign of William IV. 
In particular, there is Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, surrounded by some of 
his own finest works; but the por- 
trait is unfinished—the painter died 
before his own likeness, for which 
no doubt he had long found it hard 
to get time, was completed. The 
President’s handsome bald head, 
and smooth, full, courtly face are 
finished, but all below the throat is 
rough daubing. SirJoshua’s portrait 
of himself is extremely fine, charac- 
terised by all his traditional amenity. 

I have given you, my dear niece, 
in this letter, only a brief and 
meagre sketch of such of the Art- 
Treasures of this year’s Exhibition 
as have peculiarly strong and plea- 
sant associations for me. I do not 
pretend to have even indicated the 
value and extent of the collection. 
You remember how Dick Swiveller 
told the Marchioness beer could 
not be tasted ‘in a sip.’ Nor can 
the National Portrait Gallery be 
described in a letter, at least of 
nineteenth-century dimensions. 

Your affectionate aunt, 
ANASTASIA, 
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I am the woman of the witch’s eyes, 
That looked men into sin. 


My beauty was a snare ; 

My red lips slew. 

My rounded breast, 

Heaving, moon-white, rent hearts 

As the great orb rends with unrest 
the waves 

That stiffen up 

In a fierce clutch for her, 

And swoon and drop 


Foaming upon the sands. 


I had no mercy; no! 

I made a net for men— 

A wide, great net— 

Of my hair, ankle-long, 

And bluer, blacker than the grapes 
I tore 

From the bronze vines 

To twist up with its lengths. 


No mercy; no! 

My voice 

Had the shell’s murmur, 

Treacherously sweet ; 

With soft insidious pulsings, inter- 
knit 

With memories and promptings 
and desires ; 

Its dulcet whispers toying with the 
chords 

That quicken passion, 

Music absolute ; 

Yet happier he 

Who hears, and hearing shudders 
at the shriek 

Of the torn mandrake. 


So beautiful, so merciless— 

And now! 

Look on me. See! My face 

Is a dead face. 

The red of autumn sunsets in my 
cheeks 

And on my lips— 

My fierce, hot lips— 

Has all burnt out. 

I am as white as ashes on the 
hearth, 

Wan as a wraith ; 

Out of great caverns now 

My witch-eyes glare, 

And men are scared at them, and 
women swoon. 


Look ! see ! 

My golden armlets hang 

Loose on this bone my arm. 

My arm! 

Is this the rounded arm that I have 
kissed 

And fondled with a hand as rosy- 
soft 

As almond-blossom ? 

God ! my poor, thin hand! 


What ails me? 

What is that of which we ail— 

We women— 

When, like a robe, 

Our beauty slips from us, and all 
our youth 

Goes in a night? 

Not love : 

That is delight— 

Rose-hearted, languorous love 

Is keen delight, 
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Not steel-sharp pain, 

Dull agony, 

A lifting of red lids from aching eyes 
That look on a dead world. 


No. 

My heart held love 

As a cup wine ; 

A cup Cellini has wrought 

And crusted over with gems. 
What if hot riot fire 

The blood of the purple draught, 
Does the cup throb ? 

Do the jewels quiver and shoot, 
Or Cellini’s bacchanals leap 

At the feel of the flame within ? 


It was not love. 

I had not looked on men, 
Seen them rise from my feet, 
Stagger, and reel, and go 
Ghost-white 

To fall, a wren in a net, 

To crouch, a hound at his feet, 
Watching his bloodshot eyes 
Or the lift of his chiding hand. 


I loathed him in the moment that 
we met. 

Swart and brute, 

The Dacian serf of the frieze, 

What did he out of the phalanx ? 
Slave, most fit 

To have tugged at a wheel in a 
triumph of Roman fools. 

His words 

Struck on my ears like blows ; 

And still 

Through my numb brain 

They surge and sing. 

As he looked out 

Under his low, wide brow, 

Ploughed with its ruts, 

His eyes quenched mine. 

They were molten, I think, or flame; 

But a mist obscured my own, 

I could only weakly gaze 
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At the dusky Dacian face, 

At the square jaw, 

And the cruel curves of a mouth 
To lie with, to curse*with—never 
To shape to a tender thought. 


My breast was flint. 

God, that a slave like this 
Should have struck out its fire— 
That look of his should lift 

My creeping hair, 

Or word from those hard lips 
Drive ice into my veins ! 


I hated him; 

Hated myself the more 

In the evil hour we met. 

Yet when he went, 

Frenzy was in my blood, 

My throat dust-dry, 

My eye-balls fire ; 

Unutterable throes 

Dragged me I knew not where. 

Into the night, 

Through the wet trees, 

I stole, to watch the way that he 
had gone, 

To listen to his step, 

Loud, loud to me, 

Though he had waded the long 
meadow-grass ; 

Loud to my ear that heard 

The dead leaves drop, 

Birds stir in the nest, 

And the spider, as he swung, 

Plumb with prismatic line 

The darkness under the bough. 

I loathed him as I stood 

Long hours 

Bareheaded to the dews, 

The moonlight spilt 

Upon my head, 

Here where my hair is white, 

Age-white, 

Not shimmering with the gloss 

As where the lamplight falls 

On the blue-black coils below. 
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Hatred was in my heart, 

Or does some fume 

More acrid even than hate 

From the black heart - caldron 
rise ? 

Are souls 

Slaves of a force 

Rarer than love, 

Fiercer than passion, 

Subtler than desire, 

That yields 

To frenzy all the 
life ; 

Some force 

Sudden of birth, 

Sudden and swift to strike, 

As the cloud-flash 
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That stabs 
The heart of the autumn night? 


I know not: only know 

That in the hour he came 

The knell of joy 

Rang through my days, 

Through all my days, as rings 

The bell that ends the Carnival. 

Mirth—joy— 

The eddying whirl, 

The dissolute coil of life ; 

And then, 

As the dull boom from the great 
minster stops, 

Silence—cessation— 

Death ! 
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‘C'est un triste métier que celui de femme,’ 


I AM a woman, and an old maid. 
I do not assert these melancholy 
facts with any particular pride or 
satisfaction, but rather with the 
philosophic resignation born of that 
mother who is always happy to talk 
of her fine straight child, Invention, 
but is silent respecting other more 
rickety and sickly offspring. Yes, I 
was born a woman, and, as miracles 
are out of date, at least in Protest- 
ant countries, I suppose I shall die 
a woman. But, as I say, I am re- 
signed to my fate. Indeed, any 
soreness I may have on the score 
of my single blessedness becomes 
less in proportion as my experience 
of life increases. ‘ Look at Lizzie 
Guzzleton,’ I say to myself; ‘ think 
of Selina Twaddle. Take the whole 
circle of your married friends. Is 
there any one of them with whom 
you would change? I shake my 
head, glance affectionately at my 
canary, my beloved pugs, and my 
delicate little supper ofa Maintenon 
cutlet and plump woodcock, and 
console myself with the reflection 
that a husband is no such great 
blessing after all. Do not mistake 
me, however. I am no strong- 
minded stickler for women’s rights. 
I want no vote in the elections of 
my country, though the twenty 
pounds of a generous candidate is 
certainly tempting ; nor have I the 
slightest wish to see my country- 





women turn soldiers, sailors, states- 
women, lawyers, or even operating- 
surgeons. I am but too willing to 
leave to men the pomp, panoply, 
and dangers of war, the short-lived 
glories of the senate, the wily intri- 
cacies of the law, the horrors of the 
scalpel and dissecting-room, and 
the knife and noose of the execu- 
tioner. I would not exchange my 
flowing robes for the best-cut coat 
that ever issued from the august 
Poole’s ; and even the idea of wear- 
ing the original sixteen-shilling 
trousers would not tempt me to 
resign the ‘enchanted round,’ from 
which ‘e’en the toe hath power to 
wound.’ Still, I can see and feel 
for the peculiar trials and disadvan- 
tages of my sex, particularly in its 
matrimonial relations. Some of 
these trials I am now going to 
speak about; and should they ap- 
pear small or trifling, it must be 
remembered, as a_ lackadaisical 
fine lady, who thought herself wise 


me 


and epigrammatic, used to express 
the sentiment to me: ‘Life, my 
dear Lucinda, is made up of little 
things? and truly er life was! 
Made up, it appeared to me, of 
luxurious rooms, dainty dishes, 
eternally-fresh yellow-kid gloves, 
and a jewelled engagement-book. 
I will begin with the Guzzletons. 
The grapes are not sour here when 
I say I would not be Guzzleton’s 
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wife for the world. He is a man 
whose weak point is his stomach. 
I do not mean that his digestion 
is defective; on the contrary, I 
should imagine his interior eco- 
nomy to be very similar to that of 
the ostrich or boa-constrictor ; but 
he seems to consider the gratifica- 
tion of the organ I have mentioned 
as the most important thing in life. 
In all other matters Guzzleton is 
an amiable man enough; but offend 
his taste and eye with flavourless 
or ill-cooked food, and behold, 
Guzzleton is a demon ! 

Why, then, did he not marry a 
cook, instead of a young thing who 
did not know a salmi from an Irish- 
stew, and preferred bread-and-trea- 
cle to anything she knew of in the 
way of delicate eating? For he is 
poor, andcan only afford a fourteen- 
guinea English cook ; and though 
his wife is most willing to learn, 
and, indeed, reads nothing but 
cookery-books, she can do but 
little with a menial whose preten- 
sion equals her ignorance, and who 
treats the instructions of her young 
mistress with lofty indifference and 
contempt. The consequence is, 
that every meal at the Guzzletons’ 
is poisoned by groans and storms. 
Guzzleton will come down in the 
morning fresh and smiling; his 
wife has been looking after the 
breakfast, and thinks that this once 
everything is sure to go right. The 
parlour-maid brings in the tray, and 
Guzzleton looks pleased at the 
array of covered dishes. 

* Had a capital rubber at Scatter- 
brains’ last night, Lizzie,’ he says 
cheerfully to his wife ; ‘and a first- 
rate supper after—/o/e gras, and lob- 
sters baked to perfection,’ 
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‘Indeed, dear,’ answers Mrs. 
Guzzleton ; ‘I should like to taste 
Joie gras. It’s a Scotch dish, isn’t 
it? 

‘A Scotch dish! Good heavens, 
my dear, what are you thinking of? 
What are you going to give me for 
breakfast, Lizzie? O d—n it? he 
shouts in an altered tone; ‘ here 
it is again !’ 

‘What is it?’ says his wife, be- 
ginning to shake. 

‘What is it? Why, cold plates, 
to be sure. How often have I 
said, Hot plates with hot meat! 
And the angry gentleman rushes at 
the bell, and keeps ringing it vio- 
lently till the maid appears. 

‘ Bring a hot plate quickly,’ says 
the scared Mrs. Guzzleton. 

‘ And tell that cook,’ shouts her 
lord, ‘ that if she can’t learn to obey 
orders, she had better pack up and 
be off; and the sooner the bet- 
ter, an infernally obstinate, impu- 
dent—’ 

‘O Harry dear, never mind,’ in- 
terposes the flustered wife; ‘here’s 
the plate—get your breakfast while 
it’s hot.’ 

Mr. Guzzleton lifts the cover off 
the centre dish. ‘ What a horrible- 
looking thing!’ he exclaims. ‘What 
the devil is it ?” 

‘A kidney, dear,’ is the answer. 
‘You said, why did I never give 
you a broiled kidney for breakfast, 
and so I told Susan to get one for 
you this morning as a surprise.’ 

‘A deuced pleasant surprise, 
upon my honour !’ 

But his wife, sure of her point, 
ventures to reiterate, ‘ You said a 
kidney was a first-rate thing for 
breakfast ; I know you did.’ 

‘ Mutton-kidneys, yes, madam,’ 
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roars her excited husband ; ‘ but 
not veal-kidney—a thing not fit for 
a gentleman’s table. D—n it, I 
suppose I shall have to go off with- 
out any breakfast, as usual.’ 

‘ There are grilled bones, Harry ; 
perhaps you can eat one of them.’ 

Mr. Guzzleton claws passionate- 
ly at a bone and cuts off a morsel; 
but they are cold, and his temper is 





hot. ‘ Faugh! he says, with much 
disgust, ‘call those things grilled 
bones? I call’em grease and cin- 
ders—grease and cinders! And will 
you everunderstand, Elizabeth, that 
I like my grouse high, but not my 
bones? Get the brandy out, and 
give that cook of yours warning 
this very day. You have got Sir 
Lionel’s recipe for grilled bones, 
haven’t you, Elizabeth ? 

‘Yes,’ she replies faintly. 

‘Then why the devil can’t you 
use it, instead of keeping it boxed 
up in your desk in that idiotic 
way ?” 

His wife sips her tea nervously, 
and Mr. Guzzleton takes an egg. 
There is a silence, and in some 
alarm the poor lady looks up from 
her cup and sees her husband pale, 
with his handkerchief to his nose, 
his features contracted with horror 
and disgust. He motions with one 
arm towards the broken egg, and 
manages to say faintly, ‘Take it 
away—quite away—out of the 
room.’ ‘Then he mops the per- 
spiration off his brow, and getting 
up from his chair, which he kicks 
to the ground, mutters, ‘ Very plea- 
sant, upon my honour!’ slams both 
doors behind him, and takes his 
way to the City, where, by the 
way, he gets a nice warm breakfast, 
cooked to his liking. 
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‘Never wishing me good-bye, 
nor asking for baby,’ says poor Mrs. 
Guzzleton ; ‘it is all Susan’s fault.’ 
And with unwonted courage she 
proceeds to the kitchen, and gives 
that awful functionary warning, 
who, of course, is rude, telling her 
mistress that ‘the place did by no 
means suit her, and she only took 
it temporal. Her health 
never stand being on the kivvy’ 
(gui-vive it is supposed she meant) 
‘with master, and she would be 
awful thankful to be rid of the 
whole lot. A regular cut-throat 
set,’ she adds as her quaking mis- 
tress leaves the kitchen for the 
upper regions, where she spends 
the day in fear and trembling as to 
how the evening dinner will turn out. 

Leaving this afflicted woman 
to the consolations of tears and 
cookery-books, I turn with a sigh 
of compassion to my friend Mrs. 
Trowel, whose husband possesses 


could 


that ineradicable vice, a passion 
for bricks and mortar. For a few 
short years Tom Trowel lived con- 
tentedly enough with wife and chil- 
dren in a small suburban villa. 
His then limited income did not 
allow of the indulgence of his 
architectural and building fancies 
to any greater extent than the erec- 
tion of a pump and summer-house 
in the garden, and the modelling 
of miniature theatres and cottages 
for his growing offspring. But an 
elder brother died, and Tom be- 
came possessed of two thousand a- 
year, with a sum of ready-money 
to the amount of thirty thousand 
pounds. ‘Then his mania burst 
forth. He must have a house in 


the country, and he must build it 
himself after his own 


cherished 
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design. He buys a few acres of 
land about fifty miles from London, 
where he and a small local archi- 
tect concoct the building between 
them. The architect is not foolish 
enough to run counter to his pa- 
tron’s ideas, and allows Tom to 
run up chimneys and poke in doors 
wherever they would look best, 
without any consideration as to 
draughts and other minor matters. 
Mrs. Trowel has to leave her snug 
little villa and live uncomfortably 
at the village inn to enable Tom 
to be on the spot, superintending 
the erection of his mansion. Her 
children, too, look on it as ‘jolly 
fun’ to risk breaking their legs and 
necks through unfinished flooring 
and gaping pits, and the poor wo- 
man is quite relieved when the 
whole business is completed and 
the family are enabled to take up 
their abode in the house that Tom 
built. Tom, however, is restless, 
and soon is about again with the 
architect and_ brick - contractor. 
They now erect a pretty, expen- 
sively-designed lodge, with a couple 
of picturesque cottages adjoining. 
When these are finished, Mrs. 
Trowel trembles at hearing Tom 
say that he is dissatisfied with the 
size of the dining-room ; to make 
the thing complete, he says, he 
must turn it into a library (Tom 
never reads anything but penny 
newspapers), throw the old library 
into the hall, and build a fine large 
dining-room on the south side of 
the house. It is of no use Mrs. 
Trowel’s expostulating ; the archi- 
tect and brick-contractor are round 
Tom again, and cartloads of bricks 
and mounds of lime soon make 
their appearance. 
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These alterations compel the 
Trowel family to migrate back to 
the village inn, where ten of them 
enjoy one sitting-room and three 
stuffy bed-rooms. When they are 
settled comfortably in their house 
again, Tom finds the lodge most 
inconveniently situated, and he 
says, as he must build another, it 
will come cheaper to pull the first 
one down and use up the old 
material. So Mrs. Trowel’s pride 
—the pretty lodge with its gables, 
shady porch, and flowering creep- 
ers—is pulled down, and an ugly 
Italian thing built a few hundred 
yards off. 

But a worse trial awaits her. 
‘Fools build houses for wise men 
to live in; and Tom unfortunately 
receives a very good offer for his 
house and grounds. The idea of 
being able to build another man- 
sion is too tempting a one for him 
to allow of Mrs. Trowel’s likes or 
dislikes having a voice in the mat- 
ter; so he accepts the offer, and 
the house that Tom built is Tom’s 
no longer. To his wife’s horror, 
he pitches on North Wales as the 
next scene of his labours, and 
there they have been all this severe 
winter, miserably lodged, while 
Tom’s castle (he has a fancy for a 
castle this time) is rising slowly and 
dismally from its foundations. 

But what are Mrs. Trowel’s sor- 
rows when compared to those of 
Mrs. Hart Byrne, the wife of a 
man who is a confirmed victim to 


the demon dyspepsia? The con- 


stant companion of a dyspeptic 
person is, I think, more to be 
pitied than the afflicted one him- 
self, and generally dies first—worn 
out with the fears, fancies, groan- 
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ings, and moanings, which jar on 
her brain and nerves night and 
day. Never is Mrs. Hart Byrne 
sure of a quiet hour ; her husband 
is liable to an attack at any mo- 
ment, and should the poor woman 
ever feel a little brisk or cheerful 
he is sure to come in upon her in 
a dying state, or with some nervous 
imaginary tale of impending bank- 
ruptcy and ruin. The day on 
which they have asked friends to 
dinner is sure to be an unusually 
dyspeptic one. Mr. Hart Byrne 
will appear before his wife in the 
morning, when she is arranging her 
ferns and fruits, with a flushed 
face and anxious eye. He sits 
down on the nearest chair in a 
state of the most complete prostra- 
tion, groaning dismally, and hold- 
ing his left side firmly with his 
hand. ‘Get me my draught, 
Louisa,’ he gasps ; ‘the white one, 
for flatulency. You must do with- 
out me to-night, my dear; Brydges 
will take my seat. I could never 
stand society in the state I am in. 
You must entertain our friends 
alone, Louisa, and let me have a 
chop quietly in the library. I can’t 
risk my life for the sake of a din- 
ner-party.’ 

His wife is a nervous woman, 
whose feelings rise and fall with 
her husband’s ; but Mr. Hart Byrne 
is really fond of society, and, spite 
of what he says about risking his 
life, is sure to appear in the draw- 
ing-room at the proper hour, white- 
tied and waistcoated, ready to re- 
ceive his guests. 

Dining out with her husband is 
a severe ordeal to Mrs. Hart Byrne. 
Shecannot send his digestive bread, 
dry wines, and butterless sauces to 
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her friends’ houses, nor can he take 
his accustomed pill between the 
courses at a dinner-party. Yet she 
knows he will go out, though an 
attack of some kind is sure to fol- 
low. No wonder that her face, on 
these occasions, is always one of 
anxious wretchedness. Mr. Hart 
Byrne’s stomach strikes the dinner- 
hour with unerring exactitude, and 
if the hint be not attended to, be- 
comes ungovernable in its beha- 
viour, pinching and tweaking Mr. 
Hart Byrne’s interior with cruel 
pertinacity. 

In his own house, of course, he 
never waits for a guest a minute 
after the appointed time; but he 
cannot expect all his friends to be 
as strict as himself on this point, 
and ‘the quarter of an hour's 
grace’ before dinner is one of un- 
mitigated torture tothe Hart Byrnes. 
Their feeble smiles and answers 
when addressed, the longing looks 
they cast at the door, the ireful 
glare with which they stare at the 
timepiece on the mantelpiece, 
and Mr. Hart Byrne’s heightened 
complexion and spasmodic gestures, 
are not pleasant things to witness. 
At last the late one arrives, and 
dinner is announced ; but not be- 
fore Mr. Hart Byrne has managed 
to harrow his wife’s soul by whis- 
pering in her ear, ‘I shall have 
to go home, I have a violent attack 
coming on; my stomach is as in- 
flated as a drum. Why did you 
make me come here? It’s the last 
time I’ll ever enter this house.’ 

At dinner the wife watches all 
her husband does, what he eats 
and what he drinks, and is not sur- 
prised to see him when half-way 
through the courses turn a livid 
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colour and raise his eyes with de- 
spairing dyspeptic glances to the 
ceiling. ‘No wonder,’ she says to 
herself, ‘ if he chooses to begin his 
dinner with raw oysters. A fearful 
night we shall have.’ The gentle- 
man who takes her down to dinner 
sets her down as a hopeless idiot, 
for to all his remarks she can give 
no answer but a sickly smile or 
nervous nod. Atdessert she watches 
her spouse each time the wine 
passes, and sees him to her horror 
drink two or three glasses of port. 
Again she soliloquises silently : ‘A 
wine he cannot stand, even when 
old and dry ; but when he mixes it 
with other wines his attacks are 
simply awful; and his temper—’ 
the chattering of Mrs. Byrne’s teeth 
bear evidence to the nature of ¢hat. 
Her life indeed is one complete 
martyrdom ; a doctor never out of 
the house ; and nothing talked of 
but stomachs and livers, and Mr. 
Hart Byrne’s stomach and liver in 
particular. One night, for a won- 
der, the poor woman goes out by 
herself to a mild lecture at an in- 
stitute. Her husband happening 
to be in a lively humour and his 
digestion quiet, she rises to the 
occasion, and pokes him playfully 
in the back with a key she had just 
picked off the door-mat. He re- 
turns the amiable salute by a tweak 
of his wife’s arm, and they separate, 
unusually pleased with each other. 
But on her return a painful scene 
awaits her. The butler’s face wears 
a subdued expression as he tells 
her in low tones that ‘ master is in 
the library. Been took very bad ; 
Doctor Griffin just gone.’ Quite 
scared by this intelligence, Mrs. 
Hart Byrne opens the library-door 
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and sees her husband lying ex- 
tended on the sofa apparently in 
the extremest agony of human en- 
durance. ‘What on earth’s the 
matter!’ she cries as she kneels 
down by the side of the couch. 
‘Never do it again,’ gasps the 
groaning creature on the cushions ; 
‘you’ve nearly killed me. I be- 
lieve the kidneys are irrecoverably 
injured ; that key you poked me 
with —that did it. O Louisa, 
how could you be so thoughtless !’ 
I need not say that Mr. Hart Byrne’s 
kidneys were perfectly sound, and 
that the next day finds him in his 
usual state ofhealth ; far better in- 
deed than his wife, whose nerves 
are not elastic and cannot easily 
recover any shock. Mr. Hart 
Byrne lives still; his dyspepsia 
also is as lively as ever; and his 
wife has been known to say in 
strict confidence to a female friend, 
‘If it were ever my unhappy fate 
to be left a widow, I might do 
many a foolish thing—I might 
marry a drunkard, a gambler ; but 
no power on earth would ever in- 
duce me again to link my lot with 
that of a dyspeptic man.’ 

I do not pretend to depict here 
the graver sorrows of the married 
state. The trials of those who 
have to own for husbands the 
drunkard, gambler, thief, are hap- 
pily out of the range of my experi- 
ence, and the troubles I write of, 
though bad enough in their way, 
are ofa lighter nature. To end 
with those of poor Mrs. Twaddle. 

Mr. Theophilus Twaddle is a 
successful humbug, and none the 
less a humbug that he believes 
faithfully in his own divine attri- 
butes. On the strength of having 
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published a large book of prosy 
platitudes, much read and favoured 
by Quakers and Dissenters who 
would not open a volume of 
Shakespeare for fear of being 
shocked and contaminated, he 
walks the earth as something 
equal to the great Jove himself. 
He is always ready to speak when 
not called upon, and quotes from 
his own works with remarkable 
unction and self-possession. The 
wives ofgreat men are not, however, 
always to be envied. ‘Twaddle is 
fond ofsociety, but he would enjoyit 
all the more without the attendance 
of a plain, dowdy wife, who looks 
stoically on his poetic rhapsodies 
with pretty young ladies, thinking 
perhaps that sentiments of philo- 
sophy and virtue may be instilled 
without pressing of hands and gog- 
gling of eyes. ‘Ah! she thinks 
to herself as she watches the genius 
reciting a sonnet he has just com- 
posed into the ears of a fair girl, 
whose waving locks almost inter- 
mingle with the flowing masses 
that adorn the head of this illus- 
trious proser; ‘it’s all very fine 
and beautiful, my dear miss, but 
if you were roused out of your first 
sleep in the dead of the night to 
hold the night-light while he writes 
down these ideas which he says, if 
pent within him, will bring on 
madness or apoplexy, and were 
to see him, stout as he is, in his 
skimpy night-dress and _tasselled 
cotton cap, you would think as 
little ofhis nonsense as I do.’ And 
indeed it must be a fearful thing 
to be wedded to a humbug, and to 
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have found him out. Well may 
Mrs. Twaddle’s face be pinched 
and gloomy. She is but the shadow 
of the bright being at her side. 
Whilst he glistens in sleek broad- 
cloth and faultless linen, with that 
fine brilliant shining so brightly on 
his little fat finger, she lurks in the 
shade of a thin, turned silk, with 
darned lace and faded 
Whilst he skips merrily down to 
supper with the prettiest girl in the 
room by his side, she sits neglected 
till charity comes to her in the 
shape ofa small youth just in tails 
to lead her to the banqueting- 
room. Whilst he pays visits to 
noble friends in lordly parks, she is 
allowed a lonely sojourn at Herne 
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Bay, where she can re-front the 
great man’s shirts at her leisure. 
But she endures on with a wo- 
man’s patient resignation to her 
lot, wearing her squirrel-boa and 
faded net-bonnet till they fall to 
pieces at her feet, and cooking 
little AZats for the genius in a damp 
kitchen whilst he lounges on soft 
springs in a luxurious sanctum 
composing elegant lines for a 
beauty’s album. Mrs. Twaddle’s 
fate would not be so unfortunate 
if she believed in her Theophilus, 
and had continued blind to his 
little failings of selfishness, vanity, 
and untruthfulness; but the suc- 
cess of the great book brought all 
these little failings into light, and 
Mrs. Twaddle opened her eyes 
and saw them. When a woman 
marries a Twaddle we can only 
echo the prayer of the poet, ‘ Long 
and deeply let her be beguiled.’ 
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MANS PLACE IN NATURE. 


Respectfully dedicated to Messrs. Darwin and Huxley. 


I. 
Tuey told him gently he was made 
Of nicely-tempered mud ; 
That man no lengthened part had played 
Anterior to the Flood. 
Twas all in vain: he heeded not— 
Referring plant and worm, 
Fish, reptile, ape, and Hottentot, 
To one ‘ primordial germ.’ 


Il. 

They asked him whether he could bear 
To think his kind allied 

To all those brutal forms which were 
In structure pithecoid ; 

Whether he thought the apes and us 
Homologous in form : 

He said, ‘ Homo and Pithecus 
Come from one common germ.’ 


Ill. 

They called him ‘atheistical, 
Sceptic, and infidel ’ 

They swore his doctrines without fail 
Would plunge him into hell: 

3ut he, with proofs in no way lame, 
Made this deduction firm, 

That all organic beings came 
From one primordial germ. 


IV. 

That as for the Noachian flood, 
’Twas long ago disproved ; 

That as for man being made of mud, 
All by whom truth is loved 

Accept as fact, what—mad/gré strife, 
Research tends to confirm— 

That man and everything with life 
Came from one common germ. 





A HOUSE OF CARDS. 


A NOVEL. 


Book the First. 


CHAPTER VII. 

ANOTHER STOREY. 
Tue Reverend Hugh Gaynor look- 
ed in motionless astonishment at 
the lady who confronted him with 
the warning gesture, until 
moved towards him with a steady, 
graceful step, and when near him, 
held out her hand, which he took 
mechanically. 

‘You are surprised to see me 
here, Mr. Gaynor?’ said Julia Havi- 
land, in the sweetest of the many 
sweet tones within the compass of 
her voice. ‘ You had no suspicion 
who was the new Mrs. Haviland to 
whom you were to be introduced ?” 

‘I had no suspicion, indeed,’ 
said Hugh Gaynor, in a grave, em- 
barrassed tone ; while the questioner 
held her steady gaze directed to his 
face. ‘I heard at Naples of Ste- 
phen’smarriage; but they told me—’ 

‘That he had married a Miss 
Peyton, a lady of American origin, 
his mother’s companion? That 
was what you heard.’ 

‘It was.” Hugh Gaynor spoke 
like a manin pain. Julia thorough- 
ly understood what was passing in 
his mind. Up to this moment they 
had both been standing; now she 
seated herself, and motioned him to 
a place beside her. Then, leaning 
slightly towards him, her face pale 
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and earnest, and her eyes never re- 
leasing their hold on him, she said: 

‘You are shocked at the dis- 
covery you have made. I see that ; 
I knew you would be shocked. 
When the casual mention of your 
name made me aware of a danger 
lurking here, close to my new home, 
which I had never feared, I knew 
how you would feel about this 
matter. I knew how a good man 
like you would regard anything in 
which there was deception.’ 

‘I am deeply grieved,’ said Hugh 
Gaynor; ‘and, more than grieved, I 
am puzzled. Stephen Haviland is 
my old friend; and how am I to 
act towards him ?” 

‘ Will you listen to me patiently?’ 
said Julia, laying her right hand 
impressively upon his arm. ‘Not for 
long ; we shall not have much time 
alone, for Stephen will return as 
quickly as he can; and I will tell 
you all about it. Then, but not 
till then, not until you know how 
much there is to blame me for, you 
shall blame me.’ 

‘What would be the good of 
that?’ he said sadly. ‘This thing, 
whatever be its extent of evil, is 
done, and cannot be undone ; but 
if you think you are called upon to 
give me any explanation, I will 
listen to all you have to say.’ 

‘Called upon to give you any 
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explanation !’"—Julia repeated his 
words excitedly,—‘ when you are 
what you are tomy husband ; after 
what you have been to me! What 
do you take me for? I will give 
youthe fullest possible explanation, 
and begin by telling you, as an im- 
mediate relief to your mind, that 
I have not deceived my husband. 
Stephen Haviland knows who I 
am.’ 

The surprise with which Hugh 
Gaynor received this announce- 
ment was equal to that which it 
had produced in Mr. Eliot Foster’s 
mind ; but the relief was as much 
greater as the one man’s nature 
was more sensitive than the other's 
—as the conscience of the one was 
kept in more active working order 
than that of the other. 

‘She has done a really sharp 
thing, and made herself compara- 
tively safe for the future,’ the law- 
yer had thought, as soon as he fully 
comprehended the startling avowal. 
‘She is guilty of less deception, 
there is less deliberate sin in this, 
than I feared,’ thought the clergy- 
man. Then he set himself to listen 
to the story which Julia Haviland 
told him, and with which she had 
already made Mr. Eliot Foster ac- 
quainted. But she told this story 
with two marked and significant 
differences. One was a difference 
of tone. ‘There was not the slight- 
est touch of the flippancy about 
her, and only the slightest possible 
touch of the hard wilfulness which 
had unpleasantly marked her man- 
ner in her interview with Mr. 
Eliot Foster. She wanted to per- 
suade Hugh Gaynor; she did not 
want to fascinate and subjugate 
him. The other difference was one 
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of facts. She made no mention 
whatever of her child. She did not 
tell Hugh that she had entered into 
a compact with Stephen Haviland 
which suppressed the fact of her 
son’s existence, and severed her 
life entirely from his for ever. She 
knew that the discovery of this 
fact, except she told it to him, was 
beyond his reach ; and she felt that 
nothing could shield her from the 
righteous condemnation on his part 
of such an act. She did not put 
the thing in this shape, her thoughts 
did not frame themselves into these 
phrases; she said nothing in her 
heart of wickedness, or condemna- 
tion ; only the general conviction, 
into whose origin and sequence she 
did not care to look, that ‘ Hugh 
Gaynor would not stand that,’ had 
formulated itself in her mind. Dur- 
ing the time which had elapsed 
since the first mention of his name 
had startled and disturbed her, she 
had fully made up her mind exactly 
what to tell and what to conceal 
from Hugh Gaynor; andshehad de- 
cided in every particular on the line 
ofaction she should take with regard 
to him. Her course might be easy, 
or it might be difficult: whether it 
should prove the one or the other 
would mainly depend on the indi- 
cations of his feelings with regard 
to her which should be afforded by 
hismanner. Ifhe still felt anything 
like the interest with which she was 
perfectly conscious she had once 
inspired him, her task would be 
easily and soon accomplished. If 
he had ceased to feel this interest, 
and she found herself obliged to 
appeal merely to his discreet and 
peacemaking professional charac- 
ter, and to the honourable feel- 
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ings of a gentleman intrusted with 
a confidence which, however much 
he might disapprove its nature, he 
would still be bound to respect— 
her task would be more difficult. 
In either case, however, it must be 
done, and she would do it. 

Julia Haviland was a very keen- 
sighted woman, morally as well as 
physically ; and she was an excep- 
tion to her sex in this, that she 
could exercise her judgment, un- 
clouded by her wishes or her fancy, 
in matters in which she was con- 
cerned, as unerringly as though 
she were beside the question. Thus, 
when she looked into Hugh Gay- 
nor’s face, during the short inter- 
val which elapsed before the first 
silence of surprise was broken, she 
looked not in order “0 see the 
former feeling there, but 70 judge 
whether it was there or not. She 
saw that it was not; that in the 
instantaneous revelation made to 
him of the identity of his friend’s 
wife with the woman whose pre- 
vious history he had good reason 
to know and remember, there was 
only pain, embarrassment, the suf- 
fering of a keen and scrupulous 
conscience ; and in an instant, 
without a twinge of mortified va- 
nity, with nothing beyond a prompt 
assent of reason and exercise of 
judgment, she recognised that the 
alternative of difficulty was that 
which had presented itself. 

Julia told her story with earnest- 
ness, with simplicity, with grace. 
Hugh Gaynor heard her with 
mixed feelings of bewilderment, 
disapproval, and compassion. ‘I 
know Stephen,’ he thought, when 
she told him of the resolution she 
had taken to reveal all the truth ; 
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assigning to that resolution mo- 
tives of a higher order than those 
she had avowed to the lawyer ; 
‘and I can estimate her influence 
aright. I never could have be- 
lieved that love could have so 
conquered his pride.’ She dwelt 
upon the isolation of her life. 
* At least I have no relatives to dis- 
grace him,’ she said; ‘and every 
human being who ever knew me, 
except yourself, has lost sight of 
me long ago. You know I was 
only a waif—I have drifted into 
harbour, that is all.’ She dwelt 
upon Stephen Haviland’s love for 
her, and his right to secure his 
own happiness in his own way. 
This Hugh Gaynor did not dis- 
pute ; but maintained that it might 
have been done at less cost of de- 
ception. But Julia pointed out that 
the first deception, her taking the 
position of Mrs. Haviland’s com- 
panion under a false name, ren- 
dered the continuance of it obli- 
gatory. To have told the truth 
then would have been to discredit 
her for ever with his family ; and 
his pride could not endure that. 
She knew pride of the sort was 
not the self-respecting pride which 
alone Hugh could approve; but 
what could she do ? People were as 
they were; and she could not be the 
one to remonstrate, to protest, for 
was not the first false step, the one 
which cost all the rest, hers? She 
did not confuse the listener’s moral 
sense, or blind his judgment in the 
least, nor had she hoped to do so ; 
but she silenced him, which was 
what she intended. When she 
spoke of her husband there was not 
in her voice the slightest tone, or in 
her manner the faintest suggestion 
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of the coolness bordering on con- 
tempt with which she had avowed 
to Mr. Eliot Foster her ‘ liking’ for 
Stephen Haviland. ‘I need not 
talk to you, who have known him 
so long,’ she said, ‘about him, or 
tell you what he is, and how happy 
he makes me. In reality, it is only 
for his sake and his mother’s I 
care for the maintenance of the 
fiction concerning me. I don’t 
think it would matter to me indi- 
vidually if all the world knew the 
truth ; knew all that you could tell 
them. I should still have him 
and his love, and all with which 
it surrounds me.’ 

Mr. Eliot Foster, if unobserved 
he could have heard these enthu- 
siastic phrases, might have men- 
tally compared them with the cool 
statement of her motives made to 
him by his peremptory client, to 
the increase of his experience in 
feminine tactics. 

With perfect sincerity, en re- 
vanche, Julia declared her anxiety 
for civility and good behaviour on 
the part of Stephen’s sisters to 
arise entirely out of consideration 
for him ; adding, with a little more 
revelation of herself than she quite 
intended, ‘I should be such a fool, 
that I should only have myself to 
blame if such people as they are 
could influence me in any way, or 
disturb my peace.’ On the whole, 
the manner of the listener to this 
explanatory statement was satis- 
factory, and the little he said—for 
Hugh Gaynor did say but little; 
a reticence which did not disap- 
point Julia—was encouraging. But 
one difficulty had to be encoun- 
tered which she felt needed all 
her tact. The moment for meeting 
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the one and displaying the other 
came when Hugh Gaynor asked 
her if her husband was aware of 
her former acquaintance with him. 
A closer observer of a more sus- 
picious turn of mind would have 
divined, by the slight change of 
colour and the faint momentary 
trembling of the lips, that this was 
the question for which she had 
waited ; that this was the point of 
the conversation at which she had 
anticipated and prepared to meet 
difficulty. She removed her gaze 
from his face, and let her fingers 
stray amid the roses in a jardin- 
zére which stood within reach of 
her hand, before she answered, 
which she did at length with an 
air of impulsive suddenness : 

‘No,’ she said, ‘he is not. I 
particularly desire that he should 
not know it.’ 

‘But why ? asked Hugh ; ‘ there 
has been perfect confidence be- 
tween you respecting the past on 
points of far greater importance 
than your acquaintance with me ; 
why should there be any conceal- 
ment at all? Surely it would be 
better there should not be. I am 
not going to preach to you’—he 
had seen her quick, impatient, 
instantly- banished frown —‘ you 
are changed in many ways, but 
not so changed as to tolerate that, 
I see; but for every reason, as 
well as for the truest and the 
highest, would it not be better ? 

‘No,’ she said earnestly ; ‘ cer- 
tainly not. It is because it would 
not that I am with you alone now, 
to get all this said without inter- 
ruption. Don’t think—you will 
wrong me if you do—that in what 
I am going to say there is any 
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disloyalty to Stephen, or wish to 
find fault with him. It is every 
woman’s interest to understand 
her husband’s character, but it 
is my interest peculiarly; and I 
know Stephen’s disposition tho- 
roughly. So long as he believes 
the knowledge of the truth 
strictly confined to him and to me 
he will never repent of what he 
has done, or give me cause to 
regret it. But he has a jealous 
susceptibility of temper, and he 
is not capable of expansive con- 
fidence ; and the knowledge that 
you are in possession of the truth, 
were an eye-witness of scenes of 
which, by his own desire, he has 
heard of in only the vaguest 
possible terms; the knowledge 
that you, that any other man, 
could be aware of the price he 
has paid to have me for his wife, 
would humiliate and degrade him 
in his own sight ; and those feel- 
ings would affect his relations with 
me. You do not look convinced ; 
and yet you must know enough of 
Stephen in your long intimacy to 
be able to judge of the truth of 
my view. If it were only to avoid 
there being an eternal conscious- 
ness of one tabooed subject be- 
tween you ; if it were only to pre- 
vent his constantly feeling that you 
regard his conduct in one impor- 
tant particular, as you must regard 
it, with grave disapproval, surely 
he must not know. How his 
pride and temper would chafe 
under the knowledge that you 
could betray him to his sisters 
and his mother if you would! Yes, 
yes, of course I know you never 
would do so; but it is just that 
perfect confidence with which 
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Believe me, you and he would 
both suffer by the revelation ; your 
friendship would not be what it is 
now if he, proud, obstinate, ego- 
tistical as he is—hard words, but I 
don’t use them hardly—felt himself 
under an obligation to you for the 
keeping of a discreditable secret.’ 

Her face was very pale, her lus- 
trous eyes wore their softest look 
of pleading ; a thousand recollec- 
tions accompanied the sound of 
her words to Hugh Gaynor’s ear. 
His mind was troubled, but he 
was yielding. She saw it, and she 
used her strongest argument. 

‘You know how wretched my 
life was,’ she said, and an unac- 
customed, beautiful mournfulness 
spread itself over her face—a look 
he had never seen there before ; 
‘you know it all. Remember where 
you saw me last ; think of that hor- 
rible prison, that dreadful death- 
bed.’ 

‘I have thought of them,’ said 
Hugh Gaynor, and his tone was 
full of gentleness, and his gray eyes 
were dimmed. ‘1 have never for- 
gotten them or you.’ 

‘ Everything is changed indeed,’ 
she said ; ‘ but still, there are some 
difficulties in my path; all is not 
always sunshine, or always ease 
and success. I do long for a little 
happiness, and I think fate owes it 
to me. Don’t trouble it, don’t 
make it harder to secure.’ 

Hugh Gaynor was persuaded. 
Against the promptings of his judg- 
ment, against the impulse of his 
* She 
has been hardly dealt with,’ he 
thought ; ‘let it be as she wishes.’ 
And so he reassured her, and she 


feelings, he was persuaded. 
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felt renewed security. Then they 
talked freely together, and she asked 
him about himself, and his plans 
for the future ; and Hugh Gaynor 
answered her, feeling, in a vague 
sort of way, all the while, that it 
was not good for him to be there, 
and that he regretted, for his own 
sake, the complication of affairs 
which made the woman whom it 
was least advisable that he should 
meet on terms of familiar in- 
timacy, the wife of his near neigh- 
bour and old friend. 

Throughout all their conversa- 
tion there was one question for 
which Julia Haviland waited and 
listened, with some dread indeed ; 
but still more with impatience, the 
impatience with which one waits 
for an unpleasant occurrence, which 
is inevitable, and not long to be 
deferred. It came at length; but 
not until she and her guest were 
standing at the top of the avenue, 
side by side, watching the rapid 
approach of the pony-carriage 
driven by Stephen Haviland. Then, 
as if he suddenly remembered the 
matter, he said, 

‘But you have not told me any- 
thing about your child? How is 
he? Where is he? What have 
you done about him ?” 

The colour flew into Julia’s face, 
red and burning, as she made him 
the answer on which she had re- 
solved. 

‘ Don’t speak to me about him. 
My child is dead.’ 

‘Dead! said Hugh Gaynor; 
‘you have indeed had much to 
suffer.’ And he thought that now 
he understood how it was that 
Stephen Haviland had acted as 
he had done. Wrong it was, and 
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always must be ; but not so wrong 
as if Julia had not been quite alone 
in the world; as if the rights of 
another human being had been 
ignored or violated. 

At this moment the pony-carriage 
drove up, and Stephen Haviland 
heartily greeted his friend; and 
having carefully aided his mother 
to get out of the carriage and 
ascend the doorsteps, he confided 
her to Hugh, whom the old lady 
welcomed with cheerful cordiality, 
and turned to his wife. 

‘I see you have made Gaynor’s 
acquaintance, Julia,’ he said. ‘Is 
he not a good fellow ? 

‘Yes,’ she said; ‘I like him 
very much—he is very agreeable.’ 

Something constrained and lan- 
guid in her tone caught Stephen 
Haviland’s ear. He looked sharply 
at her. 

‘Are you ill, Julia? 
head aching still ? 

‘Yes,’ she replied. ‘It aches 
badly. Mr. Gaynor came before I 
went to lie down, and I did not 
like to leave him until you should 
have come in. But I think I must 
leave him to you now.’ 

She went away, and did not 
appear again until dinner-time, 
when she was radiant in looks 
and in spirits. By an instinct, not 
altogether of coquetry, though 
dashed with it, she had dressed 
herself with peculiar care, and in 
unusually rich attire. She loved 
splendour and show ; but her good 
taste preserved her from over- 
lavishness in the display of her 
novel and unaccustomed wealth. 
On this occasion, however, she 
made her appearance in attire as 
costly as it was becoming. She 
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wore rich jewels, her husband's 
gifts, and gorgeous Indian fabrics 
which he had brought home, and 
the diversion of which from them- 
selves was among the bitterest 
wrongs sustained by his outraged 
sisters. She wished to produce a 
distinct impression on Hugh Gay- 
nor, something different from the 
gentle and compassionate recollec- 
tion of his former attachment to 
her, and the misery which she had 
endured in the lot she had preferred 
to that which he would have shared 
with her. Not thus should he think 
of her; all that must be effaced. 
She had parted from her old life, 
done with it for ever, and she would 
obliterate it in his mind also; 
neither he nor anyone should 
dare to think of her otherwise than 
as she chose them to think. The 
past was dead; she would not suffer 
him to revive it. Stephen was 
alone when she came into the 
drawing-room, which was in the 
western part of the house. The 
large windows were all alight with 
the setting-sun, and beyond them 
stretched the flower-garden, with 
its closing blossoms. The last 
twitter of the birds was borne in 
on the scented air. The dinner- 
hour at Meriton was very late, in 
compariscn with the custom of the 
time. This was a habit of his 
Indian life, which Stephen Havi- 
land had imported, and adhered to. 

‘Mrs. Haviland is still in the 
garden, Ruth tells me,’ said Julia, 
as she entered the room. 

‘Yes,’ said Stephen, ‘ she is there 
with Gaynor. She is delighted to 
have him here again. She was al- 
ways very fond of him. I must 
call him now; and it is time she 
VOL, Il, 
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came in too.’ The old lady never 
appeared atdinner. ‘ Look, Julia, 
I do believe she is getting him to 
describe youtoher. Her eyes are 
turned towards us, and he is look- 
ing at you and talking earnestly.’ 
Stephen Haviland looked admir- 
ingly at his wife, taking in every 
detail of her dress, every item in 
her beauty, with an appreciative 
eye. ‘Gaynor has a pleasant task, 
my love, if he is sketching your 
portrait,’ he said ; ‘ but I doubt his 
being equal to the task. Here 
they come.’ He went to the door 
and met his mother and Hugh 
Gaynor. The old lady moved off 
under the charge of her maid, and 
Stephen, with a slight air of osten- 
tatious proprietorship which would 
have offended the proud spirit of 
his wife had she not been too much 
preoccupied to notice it—for she 
was thinking, ‘ What has she been 
asking him? has he been made to 
suffer in his own esteem for the 
promise he made me?’ — asked 
Hugh Gaynor if his mother had 
not been questioning him about 
his wife ? 

‘Yes,’ replied Hugh simply, ‘ she 
was telling me that she had never 
seen Mrs. Haviland, and wished 
to be able to picture her to herself 
from the fresh description of one 
unfamiliar with her appearance.’ 

‘ Rather adifficult portrait to take 
at one sitting, eh, Hugh?’ was the 
well-pleased reply of Stephen ; and 
this time Julia noticed his tone, 
and smiled with a slight sense of 
scorn. She estimated her own 
beauty at its full value, and rejoiced 
exceedingly in the possession of it; 
but she was contemptuously alive 
to the fine trait of the Haviland 
PP 
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character which led her husband to 
regard it with such complacence 
as an appanage of the Havilands. 
It would be difficult to say which 
of the two men, towards whom 
Julia Haviland stood in so strange 
a relation, was most impressed by 
the grace, the tact, and the felici- 
tous ease with which she filled the 
difficult position—one in which a 
woman wanting in either clearness 
or delicacy would be certain to 
blunder egregiously—of a third per- 
son in the company of two intimate 
friends, supposed to be a stranger 
to one of them, and genuinely 
strange in so far as any knowledge 
of the scenes and topics familiar to 
them both was implied. She asked 
no interrupting, obtrusive questions, 
yet she joined easily and pleasantly 
in their conversation ; exacting no 
attention, displaying no pique, not 
exaggerating interest into curiosity ; 
in short, evincing a perfection of 
manner entirely consonant with 
her beauty. Her husband’s pride 
was gratified to the fullest extent, 
and her own object of creating an 
entirely new impression regarding 
her in Hugh Gaynor’s mind was 
perfectly attained. Looking at her 
and listening to her, he found it 
difficult to believe that this brilli- 
ant creature was really the girl and 
woman he had known; always 
handsome, indeed, and imperious, 
but far from having the ease and 
finish of manner which Julia Havi- 
land displayed. He yielded en- 
tirely to the charm ; he ceased to 
think of the contrast, to remember 
the past at all, to think of anything 
but the present. Mrs. Marsh, could 
she have seen the party, would 
have been dismayed, not only at 
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the difference between her idea of 
what her mother’s companion must 
be and the brilliant reality, but at 
the effect of this reality upon Hugh 
Gaynor, whom she honoured with 
her especial patronage ; while Se- 
lina Burdett would have been con- 
founded by an irresistible convic- 
tion of the baselessness of her 
cherished theories. Since the day 
on which Julia Peyton had per- 
ceived unerringly that Stephen 
Haviland was her willing captive 
since she had felt that the portals 
of the world she had longed to en- 
ter, the world of pleasure, of lux- 
ury, of irresponsible enjoyment, 
were opening before her—she had 
never experienced a more intoxi- 
cating sense of triumph than that 
which made her shine, and flushed 
her cheeks, and lent new brilliancy 
to her touch when she made music 
for the delight of her mother-in- 
law that night. She had escaped 
what her daily-growing knowledge, 
not in itself reassuring, of her hus- 
band’s character told her was a 
danger; and she had regained a 
friend in the very moment when 
the danger of losing him for ever 
was imminent. Was there in the 
woman’s cynical mind any per- 
verted pleasure in the knowledge 
that she had induced a good man, 
who had once loved her, to act 
against the dictates of his con- 
science ; induced him so easily, too, 
just by a little plausible pleading, 
just by the spell of her beauty? 
Perhaps so ; there may have been, 
unacknowledged. She was almost 
terribly candid with herself at times ; 
but she did not state that motive 
of her triumph in her thoughts. 
She only said in her heart, as she 
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saw the reflection of her radiant 
figure as she passed by the mirrors 
in the long, old-fashioned corridor, 
‘I don’t think he would have seen 
the force of my reasoning if I had 
red hair and freckles, big hands 
and a squint! The brief depres- 
sion which had followed her inter- 
view with Hugh Gaynor had quite 
passed away; she had not felt so 
elated even when she had been 
thoroughly successful with Mr. 
Eliot Foster. She thought of that 
worthy gentleman too—that use- 
ful, uncomplaining slave—and felt 
that if he knew the transaction of 
the morning he would think her 
inconsistent, remembering what she 
had said of the absurdity of keep- 
ing any secret of the past from 
Stephen Haviland. ‘ Nevertheless, 
I am sure I am right in this,’ ran 
her thoughts; ‘anything which 
saves his self-love from being 
wounded, and spares him from 
exerting moral courage or exhibit- 
ing moral cowardice, is sound po- 
licy”’ And the falsehood about 
her child—what of that? She 
had deliberately planned and 
boldly told it. The only per- 
son in the world whom she had 
to dread in reference to the com- 
pact she had entered into with Mr. 
Eliot Foster was Hugh Gaynor, 
and she would not brook dread of 
him ; so she had taken this means 
to rid herself of it. It was not un- 
til she was alone that night that she 
again permitted her mind to dwell 
upon that portion of her interview 
with Hugh Gaynor ; and when she 
did turn her thoughts that way, the 
depression she had felt before that 
day again seized upon her. 

‘Am I superstitious,’ she thought, 
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‘that I feel such a strange shrink- 
ing and vague fear? What have I 
done ? 


wm 


The child is no worse that 
Hugh Gaynor believes him to live 
no longer ; he never could come in 
contact with him in any way. No ; 
I did the best thing I could for him. 
I had no more in my power. No; 
it is only that I have been free from 
the thought, the recollection of him 
for so long, that when I am forced 
back upon them my nerves rebel. 
They must be made more obe- 
dient.’ She moved to the window, 
and stood there, wrapped in her 
white dressing-gown, and gazing 
out on the gardens and the woods, 
steeped in the moonlight. After a 
little, she turned wearily away and 
shivered. 

* How chilly it is ? she muttered. 
‘The summer moonlight always 
makes me feel cold and comfort- 
less. I must try to sleep away this 
wretched feeling. I did him no 
injury; I only saved myself and 
Stephen much harm. I could not 
have done otherwise. Why do I 
torment myself with these ridicu- 
lous fancies? I said I don’t be- 
lieve in fate; and I don’t. I said 
conduct is fate; and so itis. Ifa 
swift thought, a mere momentary 
thought, passed over me that it 
would be well for me, safe for me, 
my truest, my most entire security 
if he were dead—what then? That’s 
not a thought ; that’s a phantasm of 
the brain not worth a moment's 
consideration. But wish him dead ! 
O, no, no ? 

While Julia Haviland was play- 
ing that evening, and her husband 
—who really had much taste for 
music, and a correct ear, but who 
conscientiously believed that no- 








body but the Havilands were real 
judges of music, and that their fiat 
was a performer's best reward—was 
standing by her, congratulating 
himself that even in respect of her 
talents and accomplishments his 
wife was fitted to ke a Haviland, 
Hugh Gaynor took a seat beside 
the blind old lady. He looked at 
her with pleased interest, and noted, 
with the accurate eye of one accus- 
tomed to observe numerous phases 
of human deprivation and calamity, 
her well-cared-for look. Money 
and menial attendance only could 
not produce that. The helplessness 
of her state was indeed surrounded 
with all material comforts ; but it 
was not their indications which he 
saw and understood. The placid 
happiness, the patient calm of the 
old lady, had their origin in more 
than Jdien-étre. He watched her 
face, and saw how she enjoyed the 
music, how the sensitive counten- 
ance changed under its influence, 
how tranquil musing seemed to fill 
the soul; and he wondered. He 
had known illness, exhaustion, suf- 
fering; had even experienced much 
of the vague, satisfied, drifting sen- 
sation which comes with great 
weariness when pain has ceased; 
but this patience, this placidity, this 
evident power of still enjoying life 
under the deprivation—which, to 
him, with his quick brain and 
eagerness for new impressions, his 
energy of mind and love of labour, 
would have been intolerable—was 
inexplicable. ‘It is a direct gift, a 
grace from God,’ he thought ; ‘an 
instance of His wonderful dealings 
with His creatures. To the super- 
ficial judgment of the outer world, 
two great misfortunes have befallen 
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this harmless, kind, pious old lady 
—her own blindness, and Stephen’s 
marriage. I am quite sure the 
latter has made her happier than 
ever she was in her life; and I 
daresay she would hesitate to de- 
scribe the former as an unmitigated 
calamity.’ For some time he sat 
by Mrs. Haviland in silence ; at 
length, in a pause of the music, she 
said— 

‘I told you she played beauti- 
fully, Hugh ; I did not say too 
much, did I? 

Hugh Gaynor’s memory had just 
been straying to a time when he 
had found a wonderful charm in the 
same music, played by the same 
musician. <A picture was before 
his mind’s eye at that moment 
which had long been unlooked 
upon. Itwas of the place where 
he had last heard Julia play, and 
the persons who had been present. 
Wonderful, inexplicable human 
life! Was that time a dream, and 
this real? or is this before his eyes 
a phantom, and the image of the 
past the image of the truth? He 
had to rouse himself with an effort 
from his reverie to answer. 

‘No, indeed, you did not. One 
rarely hears such music.’ 

‘It does me so much good, 
Hugh, and it gives me so much 
pleasure. It quite occupies me ; 
it gives me so much to feel and 
to think about ; while I am listen- 
ing to it, I quite lose the listless 
feeling which is the most painful 
part to me of my affliction zow. 
You must not think I yield to this, 
Hugh,’ said the old lady, with a 
simple earnestness and quaint de- 
ference in her manner which touch- 
ed the young clergyman keenly. 
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‘ You would not think that right, 
I know; but it does come some- 
times in spite of me.’ 

‘ Dear Mrs. Haviland,’ said Hugh, 
‘I think you are so wonderfully 
patient and resigned. I could not 
have believed it possible; and who 
would dare to say that he could 
be so in your place ?—not I, I am 
sure.’ 

‘No, my dear, I dare say not; 
but then you are a man, you know,’ 
said his unsophisticated old friend, 
in a tone of quiet conviction. 
‘Men are restless, you see, and 
want their own way in everything ; 
and they don’t understand not 
having it.’ Hugh smiled, thinking 
of the illustration of and protest 
against her statement then before 
her unconscious, sightless eyes. 

‘I am sure,’ he said, ‘no man 
could be so patient as you are.’ 

‘Perhaps no man could have 
such compensations. I think the 
best of them is Julia’s music. It 
gives me such delightful thoughts 
while I am listening to it; and I 
am sure I owe to it the delightful 
dreams I so often have.’ She 
paused, and closed her eyes, as if 
recalling them. 

‘People say,’ she continued, ‘ it 
is better to have been born blind 
than to lose one’s sight as I have 
done; but I don’t think so. The 
memory is stored with beautiful 
objects, and one can draw upon its 
stores for refreshment as upon the 
books one has read. Night is a 
happy time to me. I am _ not 
blind in my dreams; but I suppose 
those who had never seen would 
be ?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said Hugh ; ‘ the 
idea never occurred tome. I can- 
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not conceive the dreams of the 
blind.’ 

‘Mine are wonderful some- 


times,’ said the old lady; ‘I see 
such beautiful scenery ;* not places 
with which I ever was familiar, for 
I have travelled very little, and 
know, even of the beauty of Eng- 
land, only places which are near us 
here. So, you see, it is not me- 
mory, but a kind of revelation, and 
such as, I trust, may be made to 
many who are afflicted besides 
me.’ 

‘Are they, then, quite strange 
scenes which you see in these 
dreams, or have they any likeness 
to those you have seen magnified 
or more beautiful ?” 

‘No,’ she replied; ‘none. I 
have never seen the splendid tropi- 
cal forests, with their great tangle 
of gigantic trees, with the magnifi- 
cent flowers, such as might have 
grown in Eden, through which I 
wander in my dreams; nor the 
grand, snow-capped mountains, the 
glaciers, the ravines, the pine-forests, 
and the deep, swift, thundering 
torrents which sparkle and roar for 
me in my sleep. I can remember 
the sunsets I have seen—they are 
beautiful here, as you know ; but I 
remember no such sunsets as I see 
in my dreams, when I am alone 
on the seashore, or on the heights, 
great heights, terrible, inaccessible. 
But I never have a dream of fear, 
or danger, or anything but peace. 
The glory of light and colour is 
wonderful, quite past anything I 
can recall having ever seen. And 
sometimes I see in my dreams 
green fields, and English trees in 
the summer-time, and gardens— 
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but not these gardens that I know; 
and sometimes the great waste 
lands of the New World; and some- 
times the sea—the sea from the 
midst of the waters, no shore, no 
sail, only the glorious waves, and 
the moonlight; and I have no sense 
of where I am, or from whence I 
am looking at them ; and time seems 
to stand still, in the peace and 
beauty of my dream. I wonder if 
there are such places, Hugh; if the 
real world can be as beautiful as 
that which I see ?” 

‘Perhaps not,’ said Hugh; ‘ per- 
haps there is nothing really like 
what you see in those dreams ; they 
may be God-given visions of the 
land whose beauty “eye hath not 
seen, nor heart of man conceived.”’ 

‘I have sometimes thought so, 
too,’ said the old lady simply. 
‘And I am glad I have told you 
this, because I know when you 
heard that I was blind, and when 
you saw me, you were very sorry 
for me ; and I am glad you should 
know how much enjoyment I have 
notwithstanding. I hope it is so 
with others. Many people would 
find it hard to understand that I 
have so much peace.’ 

‘ They would, indeed,’ said Hugh; 
‘for it is of the order and the 
origin which passes understand- 
ing.’ 

There were two whose eyes were 
‘held waking’ that night, under the 
roof of Meriton. They were the 
mistress of the house, and her guest 
Hugh Gaynor. Julia was angry 
with herself for the thoughts which 
disturbed and importuned her, and 
would not be put away. Hugh 
was troubled, because chords long 
silent within his breast had been 
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roughly touched, and because he 
could not review the day with the 
satisfaction of conscience which 
was habitual to him. 

In the early morning time, Julia 
Haviland fell asleep; but her rest 
was not prolonged, and she awoke 
suddenly with a loud cry. ‘It is 
nothing,’ she said to her husband 
—but she gasped for breath as she 
said it, and sat up, and pushed her 
heavy hair off her face, which was 
deadly pale 





‘itis nothing; I have 
had a dreadful dream, a terrible 
dream.’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 
CROWNED WITH SUCCESS. 

‘You had better read ‘hat, and 
tell me what you think of it,’ said 
Mrs. Burdett to her husband, on a 
remarkably fine autumn morning, 
very suggestive of cover-shooting, 
with the pleasant adjuncts ofa well- 
selected and substantial luncheon, 
and when it happened that the 
mind of the partner of Mrs. Bur- 
dett’s existence was directed long- 
ingly towards pastimes andcomforts 
of suchadescription. ‘Zaz’ meant 
a letter which Mrs. Burdett had just 
received, and which her husband 
had watched her reading with some 
curiosity, which he skilfully masked 
under an apparently-close perusal 
of the newspaper. ‘The scene was 
the breakfast-table,—it usually was 
the frequent theatre of ‘ expla- 
nations’ between the pair; by this 
gentle term the lady was in the 
habit of describing conversations 
which occasionally reached the 





height of objurgation on her part, 
and not unfrequently included a 
considerable amount of very ag- 
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gravating sarcasm on that of the 
incorrigible Frank,—and the time 
shortly after the arrival of the post- 
bag. Mrs. Burdett was one of those 
not-rare specimens of womankind 
who, having given the fullest pos- 
sible vent to their temper, which 
they call their feelings, on a certain 
subject, and especially having de- 
clared that the very mention of it 
is abhorrent to them, and by all 
means to be avoided by those who 
desire to retain their good graces, 
are thenceforth devoured with an 
uneasy and insatiable desire to 
recur to that same subject, or have 
it recurred to, and who most bit- 
terly, because ferforce indirectly, 
resent adherence to their over- 
especial edict. Of this weakness 
Mr. Burdett was perfectly aware ; 
indeed, his Selina had contrived to 
conceal very few of her weaknesses 
from him, though he regarded them 
vith wise and genuine toleration ; 
and having an end of his own to 
gain, on which he set considerable 
store, he had conformed to her 
sovereign will and pleasure in the 
matter of abstaining from talking 
of the ‘judgment’ which had be- 
fallen the Havilands, with an un- 
questioning obedience which had 
excited Selina’s ‘feelings’ to an al- 
most unbearable pitch. He had 
been deaf to all hints, impervious 
to all temptations. He knew that 
Selina was dying to talk about her 
brother and ‘the wretched minx,’ 
and longing to get at somebody 
who could give her authentic in- 
formation concerning them. He 
had been much amused by the zeal 
with which she had pursued Hugh 
Gaynor with invitations on one oc- 
casion when he had been in town 
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for a few days, for he knew Selina 
had rather a contempt for the 
Reverend Hugh, as a conceited 
person who wished to be consi- 
dered wiser than his neighbours, 
and did not know when he was 
well off; and by the vexation which 
she had betrayed when Hugh found 
it impossible to make out a day at 
Leytonstone, even under the in- 
ducement of Selina’s promise that 
Frank should pick him up in town 
and drive him down in his trap. 
‘It is extremely provokin 


g,’ Selina 
had said, when Hugh’s note of 
apology, announcing the necessity 
of his immediate return to Burn- 
ham, reached her, ‘just as he has 
come from Naples; I so particu- 
larly wanted to hear all about 
Maria.’ 
from Naples, my dear,’ the aggra- 
vating Frank had remarked on that 
occasion; ‘and I should think 
Maria does not leave anything to 
be told you at second-hand. I 
never knew a woman write such 


* But he hasn’t come /vs/ 


letters in my life; they are as 
long as a Scotch parson’s dis- 
Mrs. Burdett regarded her 
husband with lofty disdain, hardly 
even tempered by pity. ‘ Maria 
writes the best — interest- 
ing letters 7 have Qver read,’ she 

plied : ty xpe©ret like vour 
repied ; “your expericiit®,like you 
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correspondence, is more ext@mayye 
than mine.’ 

‘Quite true,’ returned Frank 
agreeably ; ‘but that has nothing 
to do with Hugh Gaynor. 


course.’ 


I wish 
he had come, not because I want 
stale news from Naples—having 
had it so fresh, and so much of it 
yesterday—but because I should 
much like to hear what Gaynor 
has to say of Stephen.’ 
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‘Not forgetting Mrs. Stephen, 
of course’ said Mrs. Burdett with 
scornful emphasis. 

‘Certainly not forgetting Mrs. 
Stephen,’ answered Frank. There 
the dialogue had dropped, much 
to the secret annoyance of Selina, 
and nothing would induce Frank 
to renew it. He placed great con- 
fidence, well-founded in experience 
(general) of human nature and (par- 
ticular) of Haviland nature, in this 
mode of procedure; confidence 
which was justified by the result. 

When his wife handed him a note 
on the morning in question, he felt 
instinctively that it had reference 
to Stephen Haviland and his wife. 
The surmise was correct ; and yet 
the contents were not what he ex- 
pected. He read the brief epistle 
twice before he handed it back to 
Mrs. Burdett, with this remark: 

‘I am glad to find Fanny has so 
much sense ; more than I gave her 
credit for.’ This observation had 
one side to its meaning which was 
not displeasing to Mrs. Burdett ; 
but she replied to the side which 
was, or could be made to appear 
to be. 

‘What you call sense, J call 
meanness,’ said Selina. 

‘Do you, my dear?’ said Frank. 
‘Well, we do differ sometimes 
about words. But I think Fanny 
has shown good sense in ceasing 
to keep up a family quarrel to which 
the other side was entirely indif- 
ferent, and which could only harm 
herself and Fanshaw. It strikes 
me that Stephen and his wife wisely, 
if obstinately, ignore the fact that 
the Marshes and you are holding 
aloof from them; and that it is for- 
tunate for your future comfort that 
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they do. If, as Fanny says here, 
Stephen has bought a fine house 
in Berkeley-square, and means to 
bring his wife and your mother up 
for the winter, I think you will 
find it a pity and a mistake not to 
be on intimate terms with them ; 
and that you won’t find it pleasanter 
because Fanny will, by that time, 
have discovered that Stephen has 
married the most charming of wo- 
men.’ (‘Not a born Haviland,’ 
added the sardonic Frank men- 
tally.) ‘Ofcourse you will do as 
you like, Selina; I don’t want to 
interfere; but I certainly should 
have liked a few days’ shooting at 
Meriton.’ 

‘A few days’ shooting’ was a 
great thing in the eyes of Frank 
Burdett ; there was indeed nothing 
greater in the way of pleasure, 
except a few weeks of the same 
pastime. But he would not have 
given this very broad hint, had he 
not seen that his wife merely wanted 
an excuse to abandon her position, 
and that he would do a politic 
thing in supplying her with a plau- 
sible one, which might be made, 
by a little Haviland ingenuity, to 
appear magnanimous. 

*I am sure,’ said Selina, with 
amiably downcast eyes, and hands 
folded upon the table-cloth in a 
meek manner which might have 
done credit to a Griselda, ‘I am 
ready to make any concession to a 
wish of yours.’ She glanced at 
Frank, who did not look off the 
newspaper with which he had re- 
placed Mrs. Fanshaw’s letter. ‘And 
really, perhaps, especially as Fanny 
is there. Very extraordinary, I 
must say, her not writing to me 
beforehand; it would be more 
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Christianlike to overlook the past, 
and let Stephen know that we are 
ready to carry out the intention we 
had of visiting him before this un- 
fortunate affair occurred.’ 

Frank tried hard and, happily, 
successfully not to laugh. 

‘It’s rather awkward, though,’ Se- 
lina continued ; ‘ for the few times 
I have written to mamma I have 
really not mentioned this person, as 
far as I remember. No, I am quite 
sure I never have mentioned her 
after the first letter : I quite see my 
duty now,’—Selina’s meekness was 
quite marvellous here,—‘ but there 
2s an awkwardness.’ 

‘Which so clever a woman as 
you are may be fairly trusted to 
get over,’ said Mr. Burdett, rising 
and gathering up his letters and 
papers. ‘What was not impos- 
sible for Fanny to accomplish will 
certainly be easy for you. But 
there’s just ove hint I may venture 
to give you, and which you will do 
well to take,—don’t mention your 
brother’s wife even to yourself as 
“this person ;” it is not safe or 
wise, my dear, I assure you.’ 

And so saying, Selina’s meekness 
having encouraged him to the point 
of audacity, Mr. Burdett decamped. 


The not very ancient but parti- 
cularly respectable home of the 
Havilands of Meriton, which the 
taste of its present mistress had 
elevated to a degree of elegance 
hitherto unknown to it, was the 
scene, before a fortnight had 
elapsed after this conversation, of 
a family gathering which offered 
a very perfect specimen of pro- 
priety to the observation of any- 
one who understood the ‘ins and 
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outs’ of the matter, which only 
Mr. Burdett was in a position to 
do. Everything had been done 
in the most correct way, and with 
the utmost insincerity; no one 
was deceived, and everyone was 
pleased. Stephen Haviland was 
very glad the Burdetts had not 
‘made fools of themselves,’ princi- 
pally on his mother’s account. His 
unconscious education, under the 
influence of Julia, was too far ad- 
vanced to permit his even remem- 
bering the time when Selina’s 
opinion, Selina’s approval, had its 
individual as well as its collective, 
or Haviland, value. 

The meeting between the sisters 
—Mrs. Burdett and Mrs. Fanshaw 
—was truly characteristic. Fanny 
was very like Selina, as of course, 
being a Haviland, she was bound 
to be; but of a lazier, more lym- 
phatic type, with more softness in 
her dark eyes, more fulness in 
her red lips, and less bustle and 
self-importance in her manner. But 
this difference was merely in man- 
ner; she held the Haviland creed 
whole and undivided. ‘Without 
doubt,’ in her mind, the Havi- 
lands were ‘the people ; but she 
did not see the necessity of assert- 
ing the fact so frequently and em- 
phatically as Selina asserted it. To 
be sure, she had no lurking dis- 
tressing suspicions of a husband’s 
contumacy, his possible heresy. 
Mrs. Fanshaw’s Ned and Selina’s 
Frank were very different men ; the 
one never formed an opinion of his 
own on any subject unconnected 
with the stable, the kennel, and 
their tenants; the other had an 
inconvenient amount of individ- 
uality. Mrs, Fanshaw had rather 
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more intelligence than her sisters, 
and a decidedly better temper; for 
though she felt, or thought she 
felt, the ‘judgment’ very severely, 
she made no angry demonstration 
to Stephen, and said very little 
about it to her sisters. The Fan- 
shaws were not very rich people, 
or particularly distinguished ; and 
on the whole, Fanny’s life had a 
suburban flavour which became dis- 
tasteful at times, and she liked to 
banish it by a visit to Meriton. 
So when she told her Ned that she 
was going to write to Stephen and 
find out when they could go there, 
that gentleman acquiesced, as he 
always did. The reception of Mr. 
and Mrs. Fanshaw by Julia Havi- 
land was perfect in tact, in good 
breeding, and in feeling. She ac- 
tually contrived so to shape her 
own conduct, that she completely 
covered the slight offensive boast- 
fulness and ostentatious indiffer- 
ence of her husband’s manner to 
his sister. Between her natural 
laziness, and her acquiescence in 
the family policy of making the best 
of it, Fanny was not very long 
about forgetting all the drawbacks, 
and deciding upon cultivating her 
sister-in-law. She had reached that 
happy state of mind when she 
wrote to Selina, with the result al- 
ready described. 

‘Well, Fanny,’ said Mrs, Bur- 
dett, ‘I fancy this will not be very 
pleasant; but it is the right thing 
to do, on poor Stephen’s account, 
and for mamma’s sake.’ 

‘Yes, of course,’ said Fanny ; 
‘but do you know, I don’t think 
you will find it at all unpleasant. 
Ned and I enjoy it immensely.’ 

‘Indeed! I shall hardly make 
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up my mind so quickly. Mrs. Ste- 
phen is a better-mannered person 
than I expected.’ 

‘Is she not? Quite wonderful, 
I think. Things certainly might 
have been much worse.’ 

And then the two ladies talked 
no more about their sister-in-law. 
It was, indeed, remarkable that 
they continued to be very rational 
about her. The fact was, Julia 
had been too much for them, as 
she was for most people; bad ut- 
terly disconcerted and upset their 
ideas ; and each had come secretly 
to the wholesome conviction that 
she had been near doing a very 
impolitic and stupid thing, and had 
better reverse her position as ra- 
pidly and as quietly as possible. 
It was so much better not to talk 
about it, so much less unpleasant 
not to have to make any emende 
to herself or her sister. 

‘Of course, I am delighted to 
have Selina and Fanny with me,’ 
said Mrs. Haviland to Julia, on the 
day following the arrival of the 
Burdetts ; ‘but,’ she added timidly, 
and smoothing her daughter-in-law’s 
hand with her own, with a move- 
ment half-nervous, half-caressing, 
‘IT hope you will not be less with 
me, my dear, because they are 
here. I am very happy with yow.’ 

‘If I could bring Eliot Foster 
here,’ thought Julia, ‘and let him 
see for himself how thoroughly I 
have carried out the programme he 
thought so far-fetched and impos- 
sible, I think he would have a bet- 
ter opinion than ever of my head, 
and’—her face softened a little as 
the thought completed itself—‘not 
a worse opinion, on the whole, of 
my heart.’ 
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Before the autumn came to a 
close, Julia’s success, not only in a 
domestic, Haviland point of view, 
but on the broader social basis 
of ‘ county’ society, was complete. 
People stayed more at home in 
those days, when ‘rushing about’ 
was not at once epidemic and 
chronic, and became more tho- 
roughly acquainted with their sur- 
roundings. The interval between 
whispering and gossiping over Ste- 
phen Haviland’s marriage, pitying 
his mother, and wondering what 
So-and-so would do about visiting 
his wife, and the general conviction 
that Mrs. Haviland was an ex- 
tremely charming woman, and quite 
an acquisition, was surprisingly short. 
The neighbourhood had not to re- 
sent any previous disappointments 
concerning him—he had not de- 
ceived any anxious mothers, or 
jilted anyanxious daughters. Julia’s 
account of him was strictly correct 
—when he had ceased to be exclu- 
sively occupied with his liver, he 
had fallen in love with her. He 
was known to be a rich—and popu- 
larly and not erroneously, believed 
to be a very rich—man, who had 
succeeded to a fine property, being 
already possessed of a large sum 
in ready-money and considerable 
business faculties. Such a man, 
with a stake in the county, notions 
of hospitality quite Indian in their 
magnitude, a large and well-regu- 
lated establishment, and a very 
handsome and agreeable wife, who 
never had disagreeable relatives 
staying with her to take up her 
attention and require that of other 
people, was of considerable social 
value. In short, Julia Haviland 
carried every outwork brilliantly, 
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and was now enthroned in the heart 
of the citadel. 

Early in the winter season, Ste- 
phen Haviland and his wife took 
possession of their house in Berk- 
eley-square, which had been fitted 
up for their reception in a style 
which would have astonished all 
the dead-and-gone Havilands who 
had ever sojourned within the me- 
tropolis. It was not the custom 
of those days to pass the dreariest 
season of the year amid the dreari- 
est scenes; and if it had been, Julia 
would have set aside the custom. 
She liked town in winter, and she 
meant to live there. She had gone 
through all the preliminaries to the 
life of pleasure, excitement, and 
social success which she had en- 
tered upon, with every sense of 
enjoyment quickened to the ut- 
most; and she had no notion of 
wasting any more time. Every 
possible care had been taken to 
secure the comfort and well-being 
of Mrs. Haviland, who was per- 
fectly satisfied to be in town; and 
now the reality of the life for which 
she had bargained with fate com- 
menced for Julia Haviland. She 
would gain a firm footing in the 
world, and map her life out tho- 
roughly, before the full tide of 
society should be pouring through 
the great arteries of London. She 
had been happy—yes, certainly 
happy, if not gute satisfied—down 
at Meriton ; but she had always 
known there was something be- 
yond, to which she was reaching. 
Itwas nowwithinher grasp. Neither 
was she altogether sorry to lose 
sight for a time of Hugh Gaynor. 
He inspired her with an uncom- 
fortable feeling, which she was 
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aware did not arise so much from 
his knowledge of her, and of the 
past, as from the innate superiority 
of his mind, from the calm indiffer- 
ence with which he regarded, as 
altogether uncalling for estimation, 
those things in which she took 
pleasure, the objects of her life, the 
aims of her ambition. In spite of 
herself she was forced to wish for 
his esteem, to feel an uneasy dread 
of his displeasure ; in spite of her- 
self she shrunk from the many 
silent evidences which she per- 
ceived, that he held her lot rather 
in compassion than in envy. That 
she should not be regarded as the 
most enviable of women stung 
Julia’s pride ; and some superstitious 
feeling within her made her dislike, 
almost to the extent of fearing it, 
the knowledge that he deeply com- 
miserated her for the sorrow which 
she had never sustained. To a 
certain extent, her whole life was 
a lie ; why, then, did she feel so 
acutely that there was no shaking 
off the influence of it, the degrada- 
tion of the one specific falsehood 
which she had told him? Why did 
she feel at times that she almost 
hated him because the superior 
rectitude of his character had forced 
her to tell him that falsehood ; and 
at others, that to be with him was 
the best among the privileges af- 
forded her by her successful ven- 
ture in life? Who can tell? Sucha 
contradiction is not to be explained 
or accounted for, except by the 
general truth that in all natures 
there lurks, together with defiance, 
the germ of the love of good, and 
the perception ofits beauty. Hugh 
Gaynor was to remain for some 
time longer at Burnham, to give 
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his health a fair trial in the winter, 
before he again went in search of a 
field for his ministrations. The 
rector, who gave his son up for in- 
corrigible, and Mrs. Gaynor, who 
invited a good-looking niece to the 
vicarage in hopes that prettiness 
and proximity might have such an 
effect upon Hugh as to counteract 
what the good lady called his ‘ non- 
sense,’ were uselessly angry at his 
intention of again leaving home. 
They did not know where he would 
go to—some horribly unhealthy 
place, no doubt ; he had talked of 
the weavers being an interesting 
class, intelligent and consumptive, 
and that there was not a vacancy 
at present; but he was in corre- 
spondence about a curacy or some- 
thing at Coventry. So spoke his 
mother, vexed and vague. But he 
was still at Burnham when Julia 
went to London, and she saw him 
once or twice in the course of the 
winter. In the early spring he 
completed his arrangements, and 
left Burnham. 

‘ Hugh Gaynor has got the poor, 
dirty, and ignorant clientéle he 
wished for, Julia,’ said Stephen 
Haviland to his wife one day in 
February. 

‘ Has he ?’ she said ; ‘I am glad 
of it, since he was so anxious. 
Where is the place ?” 

‘Beckthorpe, a little way from 
Coventry—a filthy place, I should 
say, and likely to combine the 
vices and the misery of town and 
country.’ 

‘He will get on splendidly, if it 
does not kill him,’ said Julia. 

‘ And if it does, he will think that 
getting off splendidly,’ said Ste- 
phen ; ‘so Ae’s ali right, anyhow.’ 
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Time went on, and the Havi- 
lands throve and prospered. Julia 
gained her heart’s desire. She was 
rich, beautiful, courted, beloved, 
and ‘the fashion.’ The cup of 
pleasure brimmed over for her; and 
though her husband had one sor- 
row, she did not share it. They 
had no children ; but this did not 
grieve her, and she did not even 
pretend to feel with him in the 
matter. Mrs. Haviland was _ in- 
clined to do what for her was al- 
most grumbling at the decrees of 
Providence. Julia, who never 
wavered or failed in her fulfilment 
of the resolution she had made, 
that Stephen’s mother should have 
no reason to lament his marriage, 
was sometimes tried a little by the 
old lady’s loving regrets. 

‘ My dear,’ she said to her once, 
‘it is not that I care so much about 
children while they are babies, 
though they do brighten up one’s 
house and one’s heart ; but when 
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one is old as I am, and all comfort 
and happiness must come through 
the hands of others, I should like 
to think that when that time comes 
for you, long after I am gone, you 
would have a son to be to you 
what Stephen is to me, and to give 
you a daughter like yourself.’ 

But these were slight things 
after all—very little spots in such 
a full, blazing, tropical sun of pro- 
sperity. Nor was Julia at all like- 
ly to exaggerate them. She did 
not; she measured and weighed 
all that life brought to her accur- 
ately, and enjoyed it to the full. 
And she knew that she had won 
the exact prize she had striven for, 
and found in it all she had expect- 
ed, even though she sometimes 
paused in the course of her pro- 
sperous career to contemplate it, 
and to think, not with sadness or 
discontent, but with conviction, 
‘It glitters, but it is not gold.’ 





THE RIVER. 


From its hidden source secure, 

In the waste of wold and moor, 

Where the purple heather glows, 

Where the bee its harvest knows ; 

Dancing down mid flowers and moss, 

Dashing in the sudden ‘ foss,’ 

Darkling in the rocky pool, 

Glimmering mid the rushes cool, 

Through sun and shade, through dusk and shiver, 
Onward glides the little river. 


Through the meadows broad and fair, 
Under beech-tree arches rare ; 

Through deep woodlands green and shady, 
Past gray halls of ‘lord and lady ; 


Where white lilies lie serenely, 

And great swans come floating queenly ; 
Where brown wings of coot and hern 
Glance from nests amid the fern ; 
Where tall willows bend and quiver, 
Onward rolls the broad bright river. 


Past great towns, whose roar and riot 

Start the waters from their quiet ; 

Past wharves with barges heavy-laden, 
Bright-sailed boats with youth and maiden ; 
Thundering paddles flashing back 

Mimic billows from their track, 

Bearing all, for work or play, 

Hurrying on, through night and day, 
Tribute waters to deliver, 

Seawards rolls the mighty river. 
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THE HON, ALICE BRAND'S CORRESPONDENCE. 


VIII. 


Lord George Grenvile to Mr. Henry Adams. 


My pear Apams,—I must write 
and tell you ofa most extraordinary 
event which has happened to me 
lately, which has relieved me from 
a load of remorseful feeling that 


pressed heavily upon me. Inno- 


cent I knew I was in act, yet wholly 
innocent I could never feel myself 
in my conscience so long as the 
mystery of Olivia Carr’s fate was 
undiscovered, so long as the actual 
force of her feelings towards myself 


I had never will- 
ingly sinned against her; but con- 
science never wholly acquitted me 
of carelessness so long as the world 
laid her blighted heart to my ac- 
count, whilst I meantime never 
knew how much or how little of 
love for me with her was buried. 
¥Three weeks ago I received a 
strange, ill-spelled note from a wo- 
man, in whose name of Blencow I 
did not for the moment recognise 
a certain Eliza Wilson, my poor 
cousin Olivia’s maid. This person 
hinted at disclosures she had to 
make ; of service which might still 
be rendered to Olivia’s memory. 
It was possible, I thought, that 
there might be deceit in this; yet, 
on the other hand, if there were 
really anything to discover or to 
conceal, it was better that the 
favourite cousin, than the harsh 


was uncertain. 


20 Brook-street, April 30th. 


sister or the unloved husband, 
should hear and know the truth; 
so I appointed last Friday as the 
day for an interview with this wo- 
man, and, punctual to her appoint- 
ment, she came. 

The moment she entered the 
room I remembered in her a per- 
son whom, in former days, I had 
frequently seen at Carr Abbey in 
attendance on Olivia. She was a 
girl born in the neighbourhood, 
educated with some care at the vil- 
lage-school, and a favourite with 
her mistress. Aw reste, she had al- 
ways struck me as a showy, intri- 
guing woman, to whom a little edu- 
cation had been a dangerous thing, 
but attached in all appearance to 
her whom she served. Such was 
the woman who had presented her- 
self before me—altered, hard, bold 
both in look and manner, but with 
plenty of proofs in Olivia’s own 
handwriting of the innate truth of 
the strange story she told. This 
story I will repeat to you as clearly 
and as briefly as I can. 

Carr Abbey, situate in a popu- 
lous neighbourhood, possessed no 
neighbours of equal importance 
with itself. Neighbours in plenty 
there were, and some few of high 
descent, but nearly all, either na- 
turally or from the results of extra- 
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vagance, of small estate. Conspi- 
cuous among these were the Fra- 
sers, whose house of Balmays was 
only two miles from Carr Abbey. 
Balmays was a grand ancient place, 
whose crumbling towers and vener- 
able trees attested the importance 
of its former possessors. But the 
Frasers of Balmays had for genera- 
tions indulged themselves by shar- 
ing in every scrimmage which took 
place in Scotland. No pie was 
baked, however badly, but they in- 
sisted upon having a finger in it; 
nobody got up a faction-fight for 
Pope, Prince, or Pretender, but the 
Frasers at once insisted upon their 
right to be in the thick of it, and 
therein invariably came to grief; 
then ensued a course of fines and 
prosecutions, which  irreparably 
damaged the family revenues and 
burdened the family estate. Be- 
sides, they were a handsome race, 
and had contracted the habit of 
marrying wives as frequently as 
possible, levying at the same time 
an internecine war upon their 
neighbours’ wives, which, though 
pleasant enough at the time, sel- 
dom proved profitable in its re- 
sults. So things had come to wear 
a gloomy aspect for the old house 
of Balmays at the time when young 
Hugo Fraser, in an evil hour for 
them both, took to courting Lady 
Olivia Carr. 

There was for him at home a 
father: there was also an unjust 
stepmother; but the injustice of 
Mrs. Fraser’s dealings was chiefly 
shown in her communications with 
the outer world, not with her step- 
children, to promote whose in- 
terests she would have abstained 
from no dishonesty whatever. She 
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had children of her own; but she 
wisely considered that, as her step- 
sons must inherit before them, her 
best policy was to do what she 
could to promote their advance- 
ment before providing for her own 
offspring. She was not an ill-na- 
tured woman, and she had always 
admired manly beauty ; so, of her 
husband’s four sons, Hugo was the 
one she liked the best. Sandy, the 
eldest, was awkward andred-haired, 
shuffled in his walk, and had the 
laugh of a hyena; but Hugo had 
the beauty ofa statue, glorious dark 
eyes, which reminded her of cer- 
tain eyes which had thrown their 
light upon her happier early days; 
and so Mrs. Fraser kept a soft 
place in her heart for her predeces- 
sor’s handsome second son. 
Whether it came by her plotting 
that Hugo Fraser was thrown in 
the path of Lady Olivia Carr, or 
whether mutual liking arose na- 
turally between two young people 
living in the same neighbourhood, 
sharing the same interests, follow- 
ing almost the same pursuits, I do 
not know; such liking, however, 
and such affection did arise. From 
the letters placed in my hands, it 
is clear that the affection of my 
poor cousin for this handsome 
young fellow was true, warm, and 
deep. Of his for her who can 
rightly judge ? A woman loves from 
instinct and from feeling, simply be- 
cause she does love; with a man 
how many mingled motives may 
exist? Embarrassed though Lord 
Melrose’s affairs were, still there 
would, after his death, revert to his 
daughter a portion sufficient to 
make her a considerable marriage 
for a Fraser of Balmays. Hugo 
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had expensive tastes to gratify, no 
expectations, no talents sufficient 
to promise him success in any of 
the learned professions: young, 
warm, and impulsive, he rushed in- 
to love-making, not alone as a joy 
for the present, but as seeing in it 
a harbour of refuge from future 
anxieties. 

Brighter than the blue of the 
blue bells beneath their feet, softer 
than the green of the birch-buds 
bursting into leaf above them, was 
the colouring which love threw over 
their lives as they walked together 
in that pleasant spring-time through 
Carrbrae woods; but before autumn 
had set the rowan-trees in a blaze, 
before the dry leaves fell pattering 
at their feet, a change had come 
o’er the spirit of their dream. To 
Lady Sarah Carr, sitting loveless 
and unwooed in the gray old draw- 
ing-room at Carr Abbey, the love 
romances of others came unwel- 
come. Who knows whether this 
grim virgin, too, might not, in 
early days, have dreamed out her 
dream, and discovered its false- 
hood? Ifshe had, it did not make 
her lenient to the delusions of other 
people. Some chance allusion, 
some gossip of servants, perhaps 
some unconscious self-betrayal on 
poor Olivia’s part, had opened 
Lady Sarah’s restless eyes ; once 
awake, it was not long before she 
found out the true position of the 
lovers, and gave such view of their 
case as seemed good to her and 
Lord Melrose. Sharper than the 
sting of the gout, which resided 
habitually in his extremities, that 
nobleman found the tongue of his 
eldest daughter, and the double 
irritation found some relief in abus- 
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ing his youngest. Poor Olivia 
seems on this occasion to have 
heard his mind from her excellent 
parent; and if his own description 
could be relied upon, his was no 
enviable frame of mind. Not upon 
heralonewere allits terrors lavished. 
The whole Fraser family, Hugo 
especially, came in for a fair share 
of it; and in his haste words were 
spoken about penniless adventurers 
and low, fortune- hunting vaga- 
bonds, such as roused old Fraser’s 
pride of birth as thoroughly against 
the marriage as the Earl's; as de- 
cidedly as the Earl could do, he in- 
terposed the parental veto against 
any meeting or correspondence 
between the unfortunate couple, 
who were now, upon both sides of 
the house, strictly forbidden to 
meet, to speak, to think of one an- 
other. But whilst Olivia was pin- 
ing in her solitude at Carr Abbey, 
and Hugo was prowling sulkily, 
gun in hand, through the planta- 
tions at Balmays, Lord Melrose’s 
violence had raised up for them a 
powerful and unexpected ally. Mrs. 
Fraser asked herself, in the retire- 
ment of her bedroom, whether she 
was a woman to be trod upon; and 
if not, whether her handsome step- 
son was not a sufficient marriage 
for a Carr of Carr Abbey. ‘The 
old cat would have jumped at him,’ 
she said; and if, as I fear, by that 
title she designed Lady Sarah, I 
am inclined to agree that she would. 
To promote a marriage which ad- 
vanced the family interests, which 
to profit added the pleasure of tor- 
menting the old cat, was a delight- 
ful prospect for Mrs. Fraser; so, 
after some reflection, she called 
her carriage-horses from the plough 
QQ 
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and hercoachman from the kitchen- 
garden, and proceeded in such state 
as she could muster to pay a visit 
to Lady Sarah Carr. For this she 
was severely scolded by her hus- 
band when she returned ; but she 
cared little, feeling certain as she 
did that she had left upon Lord 
Melrose and Lady Sarah the im- 
pression of a sensible, agreeable 
woman, who took the right view of 
everything in the family imbroglio. 

In this amiable character Mrs. 
Fraser, in spite of her husband’s 
opposition, preserved her intimacy 
at Carr Abbey, and found oppor- 
tunities of becoming a useful go- 
between for the young couple: she 
took charge of notes or messages ; 
and, to make a long story short, so 
artfully did she play her game, that 
whilst she managed his daughter’s 
forbidden correspondence, Lord 
Melrose talked of her as a good 
sort of woman, vastly superior to 
the rest of her family. Clever as 
she was, Mrs. Fraser suddenly found 
herself checkmated by an adversary 
of whose skill she had formed a 
mean opinion. Lord Melrose, anx- 
ious for reconciliation with his old 
acquaintance, called upon Mrs. 
Fraser, and frankly confessing him- 
self uneasy so long as the hand- 
some Hugo remained idle at Bal- 
mays, offered him a commission in 
an Indian regiment, together with his 
outfit. The father gladly accepted 
the offer: the uniform was becom- 
ing, promotion speedy and certain ; 
so the son had no excuse for de- 
Thus, then, the lovers 
were to be parted, as it seemed, 
for ever. In the dimness of dis- 
tance and absence, Hugo’s image 
would grow less clear to Olivia's 


clining. 
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memory ; in the glare and glitter 
of Indian life, the quiet Scotch girl 
would fade away, and be replaced 
in the young soldier’s heart. Better 
founded hopes than hers have, in 
absence, grown faint and died a- 
way ; vows more heartfelt than his 
have, in absence, been betrayed 
and broken. 

Such, however, was not to be 
the end of Olivia Carr’s and Hugo 
Fraser’s love-story. ‘To so acute 
an adviser as Mrs. Fraser their 
case, desperate as it appeared to 
them, was not hopeless. Human 
life is uncertain, human passion 
changeful ; but once life and passion 
are securely knit together by mar- 
riage-vows, the bonds so forged 
are forged for eternity. What arts 
she employed, what persuasions 
she made use of, I do not know ; 
of this thing I have certain evi- 
dence, that, by the contrivance of 
his stepmother, Hugo Fraser took 
Olivia Carr for his wife in the pre- 
sence of witnesses—all of whom are 
still alive. No father gave his bless- 
ing, no old familiar friends smiled 
approval upon that ill-fated pair ; 
but in the humble parlour of David 
Wilson (this Mrs. Blencow’s father), 
before himself, his daughter, and 
Mrs. Fraser, Hugo and Olivia 
heard the marriage service read 
by a Nonconformist minister, took 
each other solemnly for man and 
wife, and left written record of their 
act in the minister’s hands. Then 
the bride crept hastily away to her 
father’s house ; and the bridegroom, 
gun in hand, strolled back on his 
solitary way to Balmays. How far 
such an act was valid, I cannot 
clearly say; that each believed it 
binding at the time is certain. But 
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such are the intricacies ofthe Scotch 
law, that whether such a marriage 
would be legally recognised I can- 
not, without better: advice, decide. 
By it, however, Olivia’s destiny was 
settled. Believing herself to be 
Hugo’s wife, she could not, so long 
as he lived, form other ties; to 
her, at the time, it was sufficient 
happiness to think that she be- 
longed to Hugo—that father or sis- 
ter could never again stand between 
her and him. She was young, this 
poor thing; hope and faith were 
hers, and left their sunshine in her 
heart ; the years that might elapse 
before she could gain her young 
husband—if husband he really was 
—counted for nothing. Some day 
Hugo would return. In India, of 
course, everybody made an imme- 
diate fortune; when glory and gold 
were his, he would return to claim 
the bride who had kept his image 
in her faithful heart. ‘Thus, then, 
they parted, after one or two stolen 
meetings arranged by Mrs. Fraser; 
parted, rich in happiness, in youth, 
in hope. How and when did they 
meet again ? 

They corresponded, of course; 
all lovers must have some outlet 
for their excited feelings; and their 
correspondence was managed under 
cover to Mrs. Fraser, or to Eliza 
Wilson. Many of these letters, his 
and hers, are before me now—let- 
ters tender, trustful, loving, upon 
her side; gay, careless, but affec- 
tionate enough upon his—signed 
on his part as husband, on hers as 
wife. But a cloud arose in the sky, 
black with unutterable darkness, 
doomed to overshadow many fair 
English homes. The Indian mu- 
tiny broke out in all its fierceness. 


palace, upon the 
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The sultry, golden country laboured 
under a weight of cruelty, rapine, 
and murder. From across the seas 
arose a cry of misery: mothers 
weeping for their children, wives 
calling for the husbands who would 
never answer back again ; silence 
and sorrow fell with sudden vio- 
lence upon the cottage and the 
humble and the 
proud. and sorrow fell 
also upon Balmays ; for Hugo Fra- 
ser’s name was numbered among 
the dead at Cawnpore. ‘Then Oli- 
via’s heart grew dead within her ; 
she was a widow, but dared not 
openly mourn her husband; she 
had a broken heart, yet had to 
wear a wreath upon her head, and 
smile on all the boys in London 
who came up to ask her to dance; 
for it was the height of the season 
when Hugo Fraser's death was 
known in England, and the wretch- 
ed woman who had called him hus- 
band was forced to go from ball to 
flower-show, from flower-show to 
opera, with such feeble power as 
she could summon to her aid. She 
could not tell her misery ; who was 
there to whom she could confide it? 
Her father and sister, if they had 
believed her story, which is doubt- 
ful, would only have insisted upon 
dragging her more freely into what 
they were pleased to call ‘ society,’ 
for her own reputation’s sake. One 
comfort she possessed, that of cry- 
ing in secret: and of this they might 
havedeprived her; for Lady Sarah's 


Silence 


jealous eyes might have followed 
her to her own room, of which, 
suspecting nothing, she had left her 
peaceable possession. But crying, 
though a capital thing in its way, 
is not all-supporting for human 
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strength or spirits; and Olivia’s 
suddenly gave way and deserted 
her. 

Hers was a long, tedious, wast- 
ing illness, through which she 
often passionately wished to die, 
but never had the chance. Death 
passed fer by, and went on to 
others, who struggled and shud- 
dered vainly at his coming. When 
Lady Olivia recovered, she was an 
altered woman; such blossom as 
she had had dropped from her 
life, such fire as she might have 
kindled grew quenched and dim. 
Nothing was any longer welcome 
or unwelcome to her; only the same 
dreary void, only the same aimless 
life. Nobody guessed her secret-— 
in the hands of her fellow-conspi- 
rators she was safe; but even to 
the risk of betrayal she was indif- 
ferent now—nothing could bright- 
en her position; it was doubtful 
whether any phase of active suffer- 
ing could make it greatly worse. 

So it came to pass that at the 
end of two years the poor thing 
drifted helplessly into matrimony. 
Lord Fannington wanted a wife; 
it was upon this weary, hopeless 
creature that his choice fell. Mar- 
riage was distasteful to her, but 
she did not dislike Lord Fanning- 
ton ; she fancied she might be less 
unhappy in a fresh life, away from 
her old home, from the associations 
which reminded her of so very 
much that was painful. Her father 
exerted all his authority, Mrs. 
Fraser used all her influence, in 
favour of this marriage. To this 
woman, not bad at heart, and re- 
morseful for the share she had in 
overshadowing Olivia’s life, there 
seemed a chance now of repairing 
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some of the evil she had worked. 
She knew nothing of Lord Fan- 
nington’s character; but she hoped 
that with new ties new energy 
might be given to Olivia, fresh in- 
terests might arise which would 
draw her mind out of its stagna- 
tion, and give her life some grace 
and meaning. Settled in a wealthy, 
well-ordered English home, Mrs. 
Fraser could think of Olivia with 
conscience more at ease. She did 
not regret that her arguments had 
proved successful when Lady Fan- 
nington came to pay her first 
Christmas visit at Carr Abbey. 
This was an improved Olivia who 
came amongst them,—-stronger, ro- 
sier, less desponding. If she did 
not care for Lord Fannington, she 
had the tact to conceal it ; in man- 
ner he was kind to her, well-bred, 
and courteous always. In these 
hurried, unrestful times, people 
have so little leisure for such a 
commonplace thing as love, that a 
calm indifference probably answers 
best in matrimony. Mrs. Fraser, 
at all events, congratulated herself 
upon the apparent success of her 
advice to her friend.  Ill-fated 
Olivia Carr! friendly advice or 
loving words were but straws upon 
the stream which was drifting you 
onwards to your fate ! 

She returned to London, and re- 
sumed her place in society; it was 
gradually becoming not so hope- 
less a task for her to smile, to 
utter those easy pleasant trivialities 
which are the small-change given 
and taken at London parties. She 
was rich, and her own mistress, 
with no one to interfere in the 
employment of her time; for Lord 
Fannington, who for some inscru- 
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table purpose (probably in order 
to rid himself of some old intrigue) 
had married Olivia, now discovered 
that he rather disliked her than 
otherwise, and that the more she 
ceased to cross his path, leaving 
him to adorn it with other and 
fairer roses, so much the pleasanter 
it was for both ofthem. Not such 
were the blossoms which Olivia 
preferred to cultivate ; she had these 
simple outdoor tastes, that almost 
passionate love of flowers, which 
women feel, much of whose lives 
has been spent in a lonely country- 
house; so her delight was to sur- 
round herself with sweet wild 
odours from country woods and 
lanes, bright glowing geraniums, 
ripe flushing roses, which told of 
summer suns, colouring with fresh 
splendour the jewelled garden-plot 
before some pleasant English home. 

So Lady Fannington’s carriage 
came to be well known to suburban 
nurserymen ; and what her gardens 
at Fannington Court failed to pro- 
duce, her garden at Covent could 
always supply her with. One morn- 
ing late in June, Lady Fannington 
had gone as usual to Covent Gar- 
den, accompanied only by her 
maid. She made her purchases ; 
and issuing from the shop into the 
arcade, glanced carelessly round, 
expecting to see nothing to interest 
her. It was upon Hugo Fraser that 
her careless glance fell, paused, 
grew fixed and rigid with horror, 
joy, and surprise. Yes; it was 
Hugo Fraser in the flesh—older, 
stouter, bronzed, but handsomer 
than ever—who stood before her. 
They were strong-minded women 
enough, both mistress and maid, 
in their different ways ; but I ques- 
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tion if Medusa’s direful head could 
have turned them more completely 
into stone than the handsome face 
before them. With what words of 
greeting—if greeting there were 
they met, Mrs. Blencow could not 
tell me; her own agitation equalled 
that of her wretched mistress. But 
over Olivia custom still had power, 
where heart and brain alike were 
failing her; she forced herself not 
to make a scene—to take the out- 
stretched hand, to mutter some 
disjointed words ; then, somehow 
or other—God only knows how— 
she staggered to her carriage; once 
safe within it, she fainted dead away 
in the arms of the terrified woman 
beside her. 








When she recovered 
a little, she found that Hugo Fraser, 
when helping her into the carriage, 
had contrived to slip a note into 
her hand. How she managed to 
reach home, and crawl up to her 
room, she never knew; but when 
mistress and maid found themselves 
alone, the lamentations of the latter 
gave place to absolute terror; for 
death was in Olivia’s face—death 
looked out from her stony, hollow 
eyes. She had never dreamed of 
such a catastrophe as “iis; now 
that it had come upon her, the 
possibility of being able to survive 
it seemed the most cruel part of 
her trial. Over and over again, 
with glazed eyes and trembling 
lips, she pondered over the note, 
whose words seemed words of fire 
to her. Hugo Fraser merely told 
her that he knew all, and that he 
must speak to her—that if she and 
Eliza Wilson could find some pre- 
text for going out the following 
morning, he would remain at home, 
at a direction he gave, to give and 
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receive that mutual explanation 
which was necessary for them both. 
Thought or hope of refusal never 
occurred to poor Olivia’s bewil- 
dered senses. She must go, she 
supposed ; but what would be the 
result she neither knew nor cared. 
Did she love this man still? did 
she wish to go with him, or to re- 
main with her husband? Which of 
them, in truth, zwas her husband ? 
This she did not know also: all she 
clearly knew was that she suffered, 
and longed to be at rest. On pre- 
tence of headache, she shut herself 
up in her room, and waited for the 
sleep which never came to her tor- 
tured soul and unresting eyes. The 
morning found her awake still, and 
alive to all her wretchedness. In 
company with Eliza Wilson, before 
whose eyes grim visions of trans- 
portation for bigamy never ceased 
to flit, she found herself at Hugo 
Fraser’s lodgings. All the way 
there, she asked herself only this: 
‘ Did she love him—did she love 
him still? When she returned, 
she knew that she had found an 
altered and a desperate man. 

By what chance, by what strange 
adventures, what conflicts with 
swift and ever-present death, Hugo 
had escaped from the fate of his 
companions, long after his name 
had appeared in the muster-roll of 
death, or for what purpose, or for 
whose sake he had delayed so long 
in India, I do not know. Mrs, 
Blencow, if she heard, was too con- 
fused and agitated to remember. 
But though he Aad escaped, the 
horrors he had passed through had 
hardened mind and heart. It was 


excuse for some amount of hard- 
ness on his return to find that the 
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woman he had loved and married 
had married, perhaps with love, 
another. But Hugo was needy, as 
well as hard. Any little money he 
had was spent in the days of his 
captivity. Money he must now 
have at any risk. He told Olivia 
that she was his wife in sight of 
God; whether he should enforce 
his claim depended upon herself. 
Money for his present necessities 
he must have; she, whose duty it 
was, must be the one to supply 
him. 

Did she love him? did she love 
this fierce, grasping man who had 
replaced the lover of her girlhood? 
Olivia asked herself again when she 
had stolen back to Lord Fanning- 
ton’s house. Whether she loved 
him or not, she saw before her in 
either case disgrace and exposure 
swift and certain. They met again, 
while such supplies as she could 
manage to procure she gave or sent 
him. This state of things lasted 
more than a month—to Olivia a 
month of weary days and sleepless 
nights. WHat was she, she asked 
herself continually, and whose wife 
was she? Should she remain with 
all the honours of virtue in this 
handsome house, with her unloving 
husband ? or should she leave him 
for the fierce, hard man whom she 
had loved so blindly, who said that 
he was her husband? Who can 
realise the anguish of distress which 
this poor soul went through in that 
short time: the rivers of tears she 
shed, the black shadows of despair 
which closed round her? What 
wonder that the end came when it 
did? The only wonder is that the 
tired body and worn-out brain had 
not sunk before. 
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One morning Eliza Wilson came 
to rouse her mistress. She found 
Olivia dead—a bottle of laudanum 
and chloroform, which she was ac- 
customed to use for neuralgic pains, 
stood empty beside her bed, and 
from an incautious use of it, the 
doctors said, she had died. Whe- 
ther deliberately by her own hand, 
or by an over-dose taken recklessly 
in a moment of agony, who shall 
ever know? Who, if the truth 
were clearly known, could venture 
to pronounce her entirely without 
excuse? To a higher tribunal than 
man’s judgment she has appealed, 
humbly, reverently; there let us 
leave her until the resurrection- 
morning dawns. But alas for my 


poor ill-fated cousin! in the day of 


the resurrection whose wife shall 
she be? 

I have no heart to linger over 
the wretched, pitiful details which 
surrounded thatdeath-bed. Enough 
that, Olivia once dead, Hugo Fra- 
ser never, so far as I knew, came 
forward or proclaimed his story. 
Eliza Wilson, gathering up, for her 
own sake, all their letters, and all 
traces she could gather of their 
history, left Lord Fannington’s ser- 
vice, married a man named Blen- 
cow, and set up a public-house ; 
failing in which, they determined 
to emigrate to Australia. But first 
she came up to London and tried 
to intimidate Lord Fannington into 


giving her money for the proofs of 


But as he either dis- 
believed or disregarded her story, 
she came, as I have said, to me, 
and placed these proofs and letters 
in my hands. Terrible as the story 
she related was for me to hear, it 


his disgrace. 
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was in so far a relief, that now my 
conscience acquits me of a shadow 
of blame, now I have the certainty 
that I never was in any way respon- 
sible for Olivia’s fate. 
may never know the truth; but I 
shall know that the friend of my 
early days died loving me only 
with as pure and calm an affection 
as in the days of our thoughtless, 
untroubled childhood, before the 
taint of guilt impaired our inward 
peace or menaced the ruin of our 
tranquillity. 
violent desire were not made for 
man. They exceed his sphere; they 
find no adequate objects on earth, 
and of course can be productive of 
nothing but misery. The certain 
consequence of indulging them is, 
that there shall come an evil day, 
when the anguish of disappoint- 
ment shall drive us to acknowledge 
that all which we enjoy availeth 
nothing. But dare I look 
with contempt upon such as these 
ill-fated lovers, whom strong temp- 
tation from natural passions, or a 
train of unfortunate circumstances, 
have sunk into the commission of 
error? Dare I speak peace to my 
own heart, when I too, at a time 


The world 


Eager passions and 


down 


when 
with its smile, and every object 
shone with the gloss of novelty 


every pleasure enchanted 


allowed passion to acquire absolute 
ascendency over my mind? Alas, 
alas, I cannot ; and is not my pun- 
ishment bitter to be borne ? I love, 
and where I love I dare not tell 


my love. I have ties which bind 
me, and where I am bound | 
hate ! 


Ever your unhappy friend, 
GEORGE GRENVILE. 
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AttTHoucH London has the repu- 
tation among foreigners of being a 
very dull city, there is really no 
continental capital—Paris not ex- 
cepted — which contains so many 
and varied places of amusement. 
Many persons have an idea that 
at Paris, Vienna, Berlin, Florence, 
Rome, and Madrid there is, by day 
and night alike, an unceasing round 
of gaieties and pleasures. Let 
these misguided folk go to the cities 
of a thousand delights, and they 
will often feel the time hang heavily 
on their hands unless they can find 
happiness in sitting on the side- 
walks, smoking cigars, pipes, or 
cigarettes, and drinking coffee, 
beer, or vile native wines, as the 
custom is among the residents of 
these favoured localities. But in 
London there is always something 
to see or hear; and any traveller 
who will take the trouble to glance 
over the advertising columns of 
the newspapers in the morning, 
will discover plenty of amusements 
to occupy him for the ensuing 
twenty-four hours. Now, Ameri- 
cans are as fond of amusements as 
the English, that is to say, much 
more fond of them than the French, 
who are proverbially misrepre- 
sented upon this point. Taking 
the average Englishman and the 
average Frenchman, the former 
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goes oftener to the theatres, has 
more holidays, laughs more, and 
spends more evenings where some- 
thing besides a drink and a smoke 
are to be had for his money than 
the latter; and yet the average 
Frenchman is constantly held up 
to us as a devotee to amusements ! 
The only genuine ground for this 
assertion is, that the Frenchman 
passes most of his time away from 
home; but this seems not at all 
singular, when we consider that he 
has no home in which to remain. 
An American visiting London 
possesses a most exalted notion of 
the English theatres and actors. 
The American stage is a mere off- 
shoot of that of England. Our 
plays, our dramatic traditions, and 
a large majority of our actors, are 
English. It was once sneeringly 
asked, Who reads an American 
book? The question might now 
be parodied with, Who sees an 
American play? I have witnessed 
several, rather from duty than from 
inclination; but I may sincerely 
add that I hope never to see the 
most of them again. As to Ame- 
rican actors, the case is very dif- 
ferent, as will be explained pre- 
sently. But nine out of ten Ame- 
ricans in London go first to the 
music-halls, because these institu- 
tions are very unlike anything in 
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the United States. Patronised by 
the Prince of Wales, frequented 
by a certain class of the nobility, 
and continually attacked by what 
is called the respectable press, the 
English music-halls are splendidly 
advertised all the world over, and 
most foreigners have a great curi- 
Osity to see them. It is very easy 
to construct a music-hall on paper. 
A large, richly-decorated room ; 
a well-stocked bar; a capital or- 
chestra; a stage for the singers, 
dancers, and pantomimists ; acrowd 
of men and women, sitting at tables 
and smoking and drinking; another 
crowd of men and women standing 
in the lobbies; numerous waiters 
forcing their way through the 
crowds; plenty of light, and not 
much ventilation —these are the 
constituents of the place. Add the 
facts that many of the women pre- 
sent are not of the best character, 
and that the performances are very 
popular, and the picture is almost 
complete, unless you wish to throw 
in a few private-boxes with drawn 
curtains, which show that the occu- 
pants do not desire to be seen, or 
are doing something not proper to 
be seen. 

There is no doubt that the mu- 
sic-halls are the favourite places of 
amusement for the English masses. 
The opera may be a failure and the 
theatres thinly attended ; but the 
music-halls are always well filled. 
Perhaps the origin of this popula- 
rity may be found in the perfect 
freedom of manners allowed : one 
may dress as he likes, wear a bon- 
net or hat, smoke cigars or pipes, 
and drink anything he is able to 
pay for, from honest ale to dubious 
champagne. At any rate, I know 
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of no instance of the success of a 
music-hall without this freedom. 
But when this is admitted, there 
is a great deal to be said in praise 
of the performances. Cramped 
and restricted by the opposition 
of the theatrical managers, who 
have repeatedly endeavoured to 
close the halls by Parliamentary 
power, the proprietors succeed, 
nevertheless, in giving an enter- 
tainment so pleasing to the people 
that the theatres are compelled to 
adopt their ideas, steal their songs 
and dances, and purchase at se- 
cond-hand their dresses and deco- 
rations. Indeed, the only mana- 
gers in London who display even 
ordinary enterprise and ability are 
those of the music-halls and the 
east-side theatres. The popular 
songs of the day come from the 
music-halls, and if the words are 
often trashy—though they are 
never so trashy as in theatrical 
burlesques—the melodies are ge- 
nerally excellent. Certainly, there 
are few other composers of light 
comic melodies in England than 
those connected with these insti- 
tutions. At no theatre in London 
is the orchestra so fine, the ballet 
so good, the scenery and costumes 
so tasteful and elegant, as at the 
best music-halls. Those who take 
the pains to investigate the matter 
will be surprised to learn the exact 
truth of these statements, and will 
confess that there is some other 
excuse than the liberty to drink 
and smoke for those persons who 
prefer to leave the theatres and 
patronise the rival entertainments. 
The taste of the Prince of Wales is 
not so bad as some critics suppose. 

An outsider, who has no interest 
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in the discussion, cannot but be 
amused by comparing what he 
reads about the music-halls with 
what he sees and hears at them. 
Fortunately, all things are free 
to the foreigner. Travelling, like 
charity, covers a multitude of sins. 
No matter how doubtful the repu- 
tation of a place may be, the tour- 
ist is able to visit it under the 
cloak of curiosity, even though 
this cloak cover a clerical habit or 
a lady’s robe. Have we not all met 
foreign clergymen at the Paris Ma- 
bille? We may meet them also 
at the London Alhambra. Go, 
then, to a music-hall, and you will 
observe that the spectators are the 
worst part of the spectacle. The 
manager is not responsible for 
that; he opens his doors to the 
public, and all who pay are ad- 
mitted. Theatrical managers do 
no more. But although you may 
see plenty of women with easy vir- 
tue and men with no virtue at all, 
you will also see numbers of re- 
spectable middle-class people, 
with their wives, sisters, and 
friends sitting around them, as 
comfortable as Germans at a bier- 
garten; and a few of the upper 
classes, attracted either by curio- 
sity or the reputation of some 
favourite performer. There is no 
disturbance, no disorder ; nothing 
to offend your eyes except the 
cigar-smoke and the painted hussies 
in the lobby ; nothing to offend your 
ears half so roughly as the égz/- 
vogues and double entendres which 
are not only tolerated but are ap- 
plauded at the theatres. And what 
is the entertainment which is often 
denounced as so demoralising? 
It commences with a concert by 
the orchestra, which is composed 
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of better performers than you can 
hear anywhere else, except at the 
opera, and of soloists whom the 
most fastidious critics applaud when 
they happen to appear at Exeter 
Hall or the Crystal Palace. Then 
come little pantomimes and ballets, 
the principal dancers being rather 
less indecent than those you see 
at the theatres, and the ballet-girls 
being precisely the same women 
whom you behold, an hour after, 
at the Theatre Royal this or that. 
There are gymnastic and acrobatic 
feats such as were once exhibited 
only at circuses. There are negro 
minstrels of about the average 
quality. Englishmen think them 
very clever, because they have 
never seen minstrels like Bryant, 
Buckley, Birch, and Backus in 
London. ‘This entertainment is 
interspersed with comic songs by 
male and female singers, in the 
choruses of which the audience 
heartily join. The sentiments of 
these songs are seldom bad, al- 
though the language may some- 
times be unrefined. They advise 
you to do a good turn when you 
can ; to lay by for a rainy day ; to 
beware of false friends who desert 
you when you are up a tree ; never 
to deceive your own true love; 
and much more to the same ef- 
fect. Most of these songs are 
sung in character-dresses. You 
hear the originals of the tunes 
which have made the fortunes of 
most English burlesques, and of 
most English burlesque - writers 
since peerless Planché. 

What is there demoralising or 
indecent in a programme like this? 
Yet it is the staple fare of the 
music-halls. I have before me the 
bills of half-a-dozen different es- 
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tablishments, all of which I have 
visited in the routine of London 
sight-seeing, and there is very little 
variation from the sketch which I 
have given. Sometimes there are 
local songs. If you wish to learn 
the difference between a genuine 
and a bogus local song, listen to 
one at a music-hall, and then to 
the weak travesty which Miss Lydia 
Thompson is now singing at the 
Strand Theatre. Why, at a music- 
hall the singer turns the news of 
the week into rhyme. Nowhere 
can you hear the Duke of Edin- 
burgh more heartily cheered, the 
opinion of the people in regard to 
the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church more frankly expressed, the 
bills before Parliament more freely 
criticised, the general national feel- 
ing more truly manifested, than at 
the music-halls. Public sentiment 
is better represented there than in 
the newspapers. The applause and 
hisses are surer criteria of popu- 
lar favour or disfavour than the 
cheers of packed meetings, or the 
groans of suborned disturbers of 
the peace. Disraeli, Gladstone, 
Bright, and Beales go for precisely 
what they are worth at these 
places of amusement. All classes 
are present, are perfectly unbiassed, 
are entirely free to demonstrate as 
they choose; and the result is a re- 
liable verdict. It speaks well, too, 
for the respectability of Englishmen 
that no immorality is tolerated on 
the stage. What immoralities the 
majority of the audience may be 
guilty of privately, Heaven and 
themselves only know; but that 
portion of the entertainment which 
is under the charge of the music- 
hall managers is remarkably free 
from vice. Upon only one occa- 
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sion have I heard anything like an 
indecent remark, and then the per- 
former was so tremendously hissed 
that he was obliged to come for- 
ward and apologise. It would do 
one good to assist at such a rebuke 
ata London theatre; but there hiss- 
ing is a lost art, except upon first 
nights, when few of the paying pub- 
licarepresent. The tobacco-smoke, 
and the cheap prices, and the in- 
discriminate company, may keep 
many persons away from the music- 
halls; but it ought, in justice, to be 
understood that there is nothing in 
the programme of the entertain- 
ments to deter them from attend- 
ing. In fact, the whole thing is 
rather tame for those who are ac- 
customed to Za Zraviata and Don 
Giovanni at the Opera, and Henry 
Dunbar and Oliver Twist at the 
theatres. It is at least a satisfaction 
to record that foreigners may visit 
these places without danger to 
their morals, and observe innocent- 
ly some thoroughly characteristic 
features of British life and manners. 

All this may read like a defence 
of the music-halls ; but that is not 
my intention. I only want to se- 
cure a local standpoint from which 
the London theatres may be fairly 
judged. The experiment of music- 
halls upon the English model was 
tried a few years ago in the United 
States ; but it failed, partly because 
the performers were not of the right 
calibre, partly because pretty waiter- 
girls were employed, and partly be- 
cause of the strenuous opposition 
of the theatrical managers; and the 
halls were finally suppressed by 
legislative enactments. ‘The Ame- 
rican public consented to this sup- 
pression for the simple reason that 
they knew they had something 
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better than the music-halls at the 
theatres ; the British public has 
not consented to any stringent par- 
liamentary interposition, because 
the English theatres are not now so 
good as theconcert-saloons. Punch, 
the representative comic journal of 
England, very naturally takes the 
side of the theatres, since the most 
of the gentlemen on its staff are 
dramatic writers; and in a recent 
number represents ‘a gent’ declar- 
ing disgustedly that he would rather 
listen to some ‘ Not for Joseph’ 
singer than to Hamlet at Drury 
Lane. The satire would have some 
sting if the famous hunchback 
could name an English actor able 
to perform Hamlet creditably. Mr. 
Barry Sullivan and Mr. Phelps are 
the standard tragedians at Drury 
Lane during the tragic season, and 
both of them must be haunted by 
more real ghosts than that of Ham- 
let’s father when they undertake 
to impersonate the melancholy 
Dane—not, perhaps, by the ghost 
of Shakespeare, who is too used 
to having his creations murdered, 
but certainly by the ghosts of those 
great tragedians of the past, whose 
very shoes Messrs. Sullivan and 
Phelps are unworthy to unloose. 
In other countries an actor playsa 
part because he is competent to 
play it; in England it seems to be 
taken for granted that he is com- 
petent because he plays the part. 
Upon no other hypothesis can a 
foreigner understand the encourag- 
ing criticisms, to say nothing of the 
eulogiums, which are wasted upon 
the present race of tragedians in 
England, unless he fall back upon 
the theory that the critics, unable 
to find the actors they need, are 
ready to make the most of any who 
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come along. America is considered 
by English theatrical professionals 
as a sort of uncivilised country, 
where every ordinary actor is a 
star, and receives unlimited money. 
But ask one of the travelled trage- 
dians of England at the present 
time what was his success among 
a theatrical people accustomed to 
the King Lear of Edwin Forrest 
and the Hamlet of Edwin Booth. 
Let bygones be bygones; for 
both countries appreciated Kean, 
Kemble, and Macready. Put na- 
tional prejudices aside; for most 
of the American actors are either 
born in England or descended from 
Englishmen. Speaking as an impar- 
tial critic, the London stage is now 
as far below that of New York in 
tragedy as it is below that of Paris 
in comedy. 

As for theatrical management, 
the less said the more pleasant for 
Londoners. From the moment 
you go into a London theatre, 
until the moment you leave it, the 
lack of managerial tact, enterprise, 
sagacity, attention, and industry is 
painfully apparent. These deficien- 
cies are partially explained when 
you are informed that most English 
managers have parliamentary or 
other duties to perform, and that 
they lease the front of the house 
to persons who are bound to realise 
their profits at the expense of those 
who are unfortunate enough to 
compose the audience. At two or 
three theatres you are compelled 
to pay a fee for securing your seat 
during the day—which is precisely 
equivalent to charging you extra 
for paying cash and taking all the 
risks. In what other business 
would this outrage be tolerated? 
Another fee is charged at most of 
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the theatres for the bill of the play 
—a swindle which could only be 
equalled by a restaurant - keeper 
who should ask you for sixpence 
before handing you the bill of fare. 
With scarcely an exception, the 
theatres are inconvenient, uncom- 
fortable, and dark. The entrances 
and exits for the audiences are 
dreadfully inadequate. In case of 
a fire at any London theatre, it is 
a certainty that two-thirds of those 
present would be either burned or 
jammed to death. In New York, 
the best and largest theatres can 
be completely emptied, through 
the ordinary exits, by a full audi- 
ence, in less than four minutes ; 
but what would be the result if the 
narrow lobbies and narrower stair- 
cases of a London theatre at the 
West End were put to this test of 
safety? The most expensive seats 
are those in the private-boxes, and 
yet not more than two persons in 
each box can see the stage com- 
fortably. The stalls are the next 
dearest places; but ladies in bon- 
nets are not admitted to the stalls. 
This rule, adopted when ladies 
wore bonnets like coal-scuttles, is 
now enforced when the strictest 
personal examination on the part 
of the bewildered usher is required 
to determine whether the trifle of 
lace and jet which a lady wears 
upon her head is or is not a bon- 
net. Then a foreigner asks, with 
amazement, why the first few rows 
of seats on the floor of the house 
are called stalls, and command the 
highest prices, while the rows of 
seats just behind them are called 
‘the pit’ and are the cheapest. In 
France, and in America, the whole 
of this area is termed ‘ the parquet’ 
or ‘the parquette,’ and is only the 
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dearest because it is the best place 
from which to view the perform- 
ances. Before the drama, and be- 
tween the acts of the drama in 
London, you must listen to an 
orchestra so far inferior to the 
German bands which perambulate 
the streets, that a comparison would 
be odious. Dance-tunes between 
the acts of a tragedy, and funeral- 
marches between the acts of a 
comedy, are the most pardonable 
of the crimes of London orchestras. 
Every tier has its refreshment-bar, 
as if the theatre were a legitimate 
adjunct to a grog-shop, and no 
Englishman could sit out a play 
without the support ofa drain of 
spirits. When you leave the place 
of amusement there is a final fee 
to pay to the man who announces 
your carriage, and you drive home 
with the delightful consciousness 
that you have been mulcted in 
every possible style by the theatri- 
cal manager you were weak enough 
to patronise. 

It would be quite useless to 
contrast an English theatre with a 
similar establishment in the United 
States, where there are no charges 
for secured seats, no fees for at- 
tendants, no price put upon the 
programme, no difficulty of egress, 
no economy in the amount of light 
afforded to the audience, no stairs to 
ascend or descend before you reach 
the stalls, no absurd regulations 
as to dress—since the good taste 
of the audience is quite sufficient— 
and no mediocrity in the orchestra. 
English managers have adopted as 
a maxim the saying that the Bri- 
tish public like discomfort. This 
idea appears to me most erroneous. 
Englishmen, like everybody else, 
will go to see a popular play even 
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though it be performed in a cellar ; 
but I am doubtful whether they 
will go because it is performed in 
a cellar. On the contrary, the best- 
patronised theatres in London are 
those which have the best loca- 
tions ; and whenever an out-of-the- 
way place of amusement draws 
crowds it is because of some spe- 
cialty which cannot be enjoyed 
anywhere else: as, for example, 
the Black-eyed Susan burlesque at 
the New Royalty, and Mr. T. W. 
Robertson’s wonderful comedies at 
the Prince of Wales’s. But when 
we step from the auditorium to the 
stage, contrasts and comparisons 
are not without their value. The 
dramas and melodramas of the pre- 
sent day we are obliged to accept ; 
since neither English playwrights 
nor translators from the French are 
able to furnish us with anything 
superior, and since the Americans 
are satisfied either to purchase Eng- 
lish plays and translations, or to 
commit them to memory without 
purchase. Nevertheless, it is a re- 
proach to dramatic literature that 
the supplies for the modern Eng- 
lish stage should be derived from 
some five or six gentlemen, who 
are overworked with orders from 
managers, and bestow upon us, not 
the ripe fruits, but the immature 
blossoms of their brains. Still, 
scores of plays are handed in at 
every theatre each week of the 
year, and filed away among the 
manager’s manuscripts unread, un- 
less they chance to be accompanied 
with some influential recommenda- 
tion. Among these hundreds of 
dramas surely a few must be good. 
One might take the Derby odds 
upon that fact. If some enter- 


prising manager in want of an at- 
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traction would but read over the 
manuscripts submitted to him in 
the course of a season, he would 
astonish both himself and the pub- 
lic with the result of his researches. 
Shakespeare himself would stand 
no chance now, unless he were 
strongly recommended to the man- 
agers—and very little even then. 
The age of poor Smollett is re- 
vived. Take away a few writers, 
whom anybody acquainted with 
theatricals can name at once, and 
the London theatres would be 
obliged to close their doors, or— 
happy alternative !—revive the suc- 
cesses of many years ago. Onlya 
short time since two London the- 
atres were in a terrible predica- 
ment. None of the stock-writers 
could sell them a play, and the 
managers consulted despairingly. 
At last both heard of a popular dra- 
matist who had a five-act comedy, 
never acted, in his portfolio ; but 
the dramatist was absent at a pro- 
vincial city. One manager wrote, 
the other telegraphed, and the tele- 
grapher secured the comedy, which 
proved a failure. The story lacks 
spice without the names and circum- 
stances ; but it simply shows how 
limited are the dramatic resources 
of the English metropolis, and how 
false is the American idea of the 
fecundity of British dramatists. 
But it is in the English actors 
that an American is most disap- 
pointed. Perhaps he expects so 
much from the successors of Gar- 
rick and Siddons that the reality 
falls far short of his anticipations. 
He finds more appropriate scenery 
in England, and a stricter adher- 
ence to the traditions of the stage ; 
but no genius, and comparatively 


little talent. Since the retirement 
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of Miss Kate Terry there is no 
English actress, except Miss Her- 
bert and Miss Sedgwick, who would 

e accepted in America as an ex- 
ponent of high comedy; and no 
Shakespearian actress now adorns 
the English stage except Miss 
Glynn, and, in certain parts, Mrs. 
Herrman Vezin. Tragedians there 
are none of native birth. The best 
Hamlet is a Frenchman; and in 
their rage for something ewfré the 
London critics have recently fran- 
tically indorsed a German whom 
his own country never knew, and 
America contemptuously rejected. 
Mr. Lester Wallack, the best light 
comedian who now speaks the 
English tongue, is only known in 
England as the son of his father, 
Mr. J. W. Wallack. Another Wal- 
lack, the cousin of Mr. Lester, is 
the first melodramatic actor of the 
day ; but London only knows him 
as a youthful and not successful 
débutant. Mr. John Gilbert, Mr. 
William Warren, Mr. Mark Smith, 
Mr. Charles Fisher—these are 
merely names to Englishmen ; but 
such American actors have no 
equals upon the London stage. 
There is no line of theatrical busi- 
ness in which the United States 
are not more than a match for 
England to-day, whatever they may 
have been some years ago. ‘That 
no national feeling may be enlisted 
in the comparison, I again repeat 
that most of the American actors 
are of English birth or descent ; 
what we believe is, that England 
has sent us the best and kept the 
worst. There is no tragedian in 
England like Booth ; no comedian 
like Jefferson ; no burlesque actress 
like Mrs. Wood ; no tragic actress 
like Madame Ponisi, Matilda He- 
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ron, Miss Davenport, and Eliza 
Logan, not to mention Charlotte 
Cushman ; no comedy actress like 
Mrs. Hoey, Mrs. John Drew, Miss 
Keene, Mrs. Sefton, and Miss 
Henriques, who has just become 
an Englishwoman by marriage. 
There are no old men like Gilbert, 
Fisher, Smith, Warren, and poor 
dead Blake ; no rising young tra- 
gedians like Barrett, Shewell, and 
Barton Hill. In women the Ame- 
rican theatres are especially strong ; 
the English theatres particularly 
weak. The majority of London 
actresses would not be tolerated in 
New York. On the other hand, 
there are some London actors who 
are incomparable. Bancroft, Hare, 
Montague, Buckstone, Belmore, 
Webster, Neville, Thorne, Dewar 
(in one character), Vining, Shore, 
Murray, Craven, ,Irving, Brough, 
and Conquest, are upon this list. 
In their specialities they are as un- 
rivalled as the Americans I have 
named. The English stars,’ tech- 
nically so termed, of course belong 
to both countries ; and but few of 
them are not as well known on the 
other side of the Atlantic as in this 
metropolis. If American ‘stars’ 
are not so well known and appre- 
ciated in England, that is, perhaps, 
the fault 
though, as most of them have at- 
tempted an appearance here, the 
facts would warrant me in stating 
the truth somewhat more bluntly. 
But, 2 Za Mr. Disraeli, I aspire to 
judicial accuracy in these state- 


of circumstances; al- 


ments, and the Americans are get- 
ting old enough and great enough 
to afford to be a little longer under- 
rated and inisunderstood in regard 
to their histrionic as well as their 
historical rank among the nations. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 
MY INDIAN VISITOR. 


THE first attack on the Redan— 
our inglorious 18th of June—was 
over. It was fatal to more than 
those who fell on the rugged glacis 
and cumbered the ground in front 
of the gray lines of the Russian 
batteries. But we shared the bread 
of bitterness with our allies. There 
was a great mortification spared to 
us, though there was enough of 
humiliation and pain for our army. 
There was plenty, there was sun- 
shine ; but there was sickness and 
there was sorrow in our tents. And 
the white-haired old man who com- 
manded us, destined ..ow, at the 
close of his career, to see for the 
first time the troops he was so 
proud of turn their backs to the 
enemy, fell ill and died. He bore 
up with dauntless spirit, and with 
that passive fortitude in which the 
impulsive, passionate St. Arnaud 
recognised the heroic type, against 
the calamities of the winter, the 
disappointment of his hopes, and 
the deadly delay of the siege. 
Alma and Inkerman and Bala- 
clava were famous names to add 
to the roll of our achievements. 
But in the déspondency which 
came on him at last, there was 
no comforting reflection ; and al- 
though he was gracious and calm 
and unperturbed, if not cheerful, 
the glow of success which had 
given elasticity to his spirit was 
gone, and the bow broke. How 


sad it was for us when the dead 
chief was borne away from the 
shores of the Crimea; and when 
his staff, clustering around his hon- 
oured bier, appeared to warn us that 
there was a new generation arising, 
forced into life in the heat of bat- 
tle ! Wounds and death all around. 
Every hour a new victim—every 
day a fresh cargo going to the hos- 
pitals on the banks of the Bos- 
phorus. 

It was onone of the glowing even- 
ings of a Crimean summer, when 
the sun, setting on its crimson bed 
stretched on the sea in the far 
west, was followed by the longings 
of the dwellers in the serried huts 
and tents—some of whom would 
never see its rise—that, as I was 
returning from a solitary ride to 
my hut in rear of Cathcart’s Hill, 
and had just dismounted at the 
door, a stranger rode up, and in- 
quired if Dr. Brady was in. 

He was a young man of aslight, 
graceful figure, dressed in plain 
clothes, and with the air of an 
English tourist ; and at first I sup- 
posed he was one of the many 
T.G.’s, or travelling gentlemen, who 
haunted the camp ; but on looking 
at him, I saw he was of darker hue 
than the most weather-beaten Eu- 
ropean. The rays of the sunset 
lighted up his copper-coloured skin 
and full dark eyes. He handed 
me a few lines of introduction from 
Standish. 

‘ The bearer is an Indian Prince, 
whom I have met down here’ (he 
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wrote from Constantinople, where 
he had been obliged to go for a 
few days’ change of air), ‘and who 
is on his way back to the East, 
after a repulse at the hands of the 
Government in an attack on cer- 
tain lands and moneys which he 
thinks are his by right. He is 
very anxious to have a glimpse of 
the siege works, and as you are up 
in the front, 1 give him a few lines 
to say,’ &c. 

It was very provoking. I was 
engaged to dine at a neighbouring 
mess, and I could not go down 
with him to the trenches; but I 
invited him to come with me to 
dinner, and assured him of a hearty 
welcome. 

‘You forget, sir,’ he said, ‘or 
rather you do not know, I am a 
Mussulman, and I might be fool- 
ish enough to see something at 
dinner which would offend my 
prejudices, and cause me to offend 
your friends. Ah! he continued, 
with a smile, ‘do not think me 
such a fool. IfI were hungry, I 
could eat pigs as well as the best 
of Christians. But the fact is, I 
have dined already. I only want 
to see the trenches. If you can 
put me in the way, and lodge me 
and the poor horse I hired at Bala- 
clava, you will do more than I 
dared to expect, and will much 
cause my indebtedness to you.’ 

I sent for a pass to the head- 
quarters of the division, and led 
him to Cathcart’s Hill—whence 
the panorama of Sebastopol, girt 
with its rampart, and encircled 
with the network of zigzags and 
parallels, lay before us—to explain 
the principal points before my 
servant returned. It was a beau- 
tiful sight—not such as might have 
greeted the eye from some heaven- 
kissing hill above the plains of 
Troy, but far grander and more 
terrible. Silence reigned per- 
chance along the front. The 
reliefs were gathering to march 
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down the ravines. I pointed out 
the French on our left and on our 
right, and our batteries and paral- 
lels, and the whole array of the 
Russian works, from the sea to the 
wall-like heights of Inkerman. His 
quick eye followed me; his intel- 
ligence grasped all; he scarcely 
asked a question, but stood, with 
his hand shielding his eyes from 
the sun, regarding most intently 
the British batteries, and counting 
the embrasures occasionally through 
his glass ; nor was he unobservant 
ofme. I found he was scrutinising 
me closely with evident interest and 
curiosity. 

‘You are great people, you Eng- 
lish !’ he ejaculated at length. ‘ But 
you are not so great as you were. 
Here are you and those Rustums 
the French—and the armies of the 
Sultan—and the little Sardinian 
army—with all your fleets and 
your famous soldiers—beaten by 
the Russians! No! you are not 
sO great as you were. And yet 
you think you will hold India for 
ever ? 

‘We were not beaten by the 
Russians, sir! They have—’ 

My answer was interrupted by 
an outburst from the Redan, and 
the enemy’s batteries in our front. 
Shells burst along our lines—round 
shot tore up the parapets of our 
works, and some came lobbing 
and bounding up to the stones 
where we were standing in front of 
Cathcart’s Hill. 

The Prince was deadly pale, for 
one of his hue. He turned as if 
to run ; his lips were blanched. 

‘Do not mind, sir; it will be 
only for a few minutes. It is the 
usual evening salute of the enemy 
to our reliefs. Look out! here is 
a big fellow ’ 

The Prince grovelled in the dust 
as a thirty-two pounder ploughed 
up a furrow and nestled in the hill- 
side. 

My servant came down the slope 
RR 
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at the same moment, and handed 
me a pass. 

‘Here’s the order, sir ; and the 
General says you'll be responsible 
for your friend, as you’ve sent up 
no name.’ 

The Prince rose, with quiver- 
ing lips and an evil look, rather 
ashamed of himself. 

‘By the bye, sir—or I should 
say, I presume, your Highness—I 
have not the honour of knowing 
your name; will you oblige me? 
I can fill in the order in pencil.’ 

‘Azimoolah Khan,’ he replied. 
‘I am scarcely what you call a 
prince, but Europeans style me so 
in my own country.’ 

‘My servant will show you the 
way down to the first parallel, 
Prince; and any officer on duty 
to whom you show the pass will 
give you every assistance and in- 
formation. You will be sure to 
find my hut if you make your way 
back to Cathcart’s Hill; and bed 
and supper if [ should not be 
back when you return.’ 

I went on my way to dinner. 
On my return, about eleven 
o'clock, my servant was waiting 
for my pony at the hut. 

‘The Prince wouldn’t go to the 
trenches, sir. He said he had 
seen quite enough ; and he’s drank 
a bottle of our brandy a’most, and 
is tumbled into your bed, sir.’ 

When I awoke from my sleep 
in a camp-chair next morning the 
Prince was gone. He rose soon 
after daybreak, and rode back to 
the harbour. On my table there 
was a note in a feminine hand : 


‘Prince Azimoolah Khan’s com- 
pliments to Dr. Brady for kindness 
of attention. The Prince was as 
anxious to see Dr. Brady as he was 
the works of those great enemies 
whom the British and French can- 
not subdue. Events and Fate— 
who can then withstand them ?— 
probably decree Dr. Brady must 


come to India. It would be well 
if he came soon. Why should he 
not leave an army destined to swift 
destruction? There are rich pa- 
trons of arts and medicine in India. 
Dr. Brady may have friends whom 
he would like to see there. If you 
come at any time inquire for me 
of Mohun, Bunneah of Cawnpore 
azaar, whose name is well known, 
and show him this note, and to no 
other. I had more to say, but 
must get my ship, who sail early. 

Sir, believe me your friend, 
‘ HIGHNESS AZIMOOLAH KHAN,’ 


I started a little at the words 
underlined, ‘ Dr. Brady may have 
friends whom he would like to see 
there ; but next moment thought 
no more of the matter, and only 
laughed at the Prince’s evident 
dislike to a near approach to the 
enemy after the specimen of their 
far-reaching aims, little imagining 
I should ever see him again. 

To me, Quarries, the Redan, 
the Rifle-pits, the long labour of 
the trenches, brought but multi- 
plied cares, anxieties, and loss of 
friends. The dear old friends— 
old, for in the life of camps friend- 
ships grow quickly—were dying 
out. Day after day I filled up the 
tabulated reports in which Death 
marshalled his columns and dress- 
ed out his array of battle. In the 
midst of all this dreadful monotony 
I heard by each mail how all were 
trembling at home for us, and how 
the heart of the country was out 
with us on that plateau. At last 
the drama drew to its close. 

It was the day after the second 
assault on the city. Sebastopol 
had fallen, but we knew it not. 
All night long, and far into the 
morning, the very earth trembled 
under our feet, and the sky was 
scarred by the furnace blasts as 
fort, battery, and magazine were 
tossed into air by the sullen enemy 
and the flames leaped from house 
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to house, so that the dawn was 
paled by the glare of conflagration. 
As the sun set, the French clarions 
sounded a loud flourish from the 
Malakoff, to celebrate the repulse 
of the last column of the white- 
capped Russians. But we felt no 
pride in their triumph, and could 
only think of those who lay stark 
and stiff in the ditch of the Redan. 
I was kneeling beside the blanket 
on which my old friend Hood lay 
beyond all human aid. 

The Gazette had come in; he 
was promoted major-general for 
service in the field. He was K.C.B. 

‘I knew I would beat him,’ he 
muttered. ‘But, Brady, I never 
can live to find out who he is. 
That accursed deserter and traitor 
whom I have twice crossed swords 
with has escaped. Well, my dear 
lad! Major-General and K.C.B., 
and the widow will be Lady Hood ! 
sut I'll not trouble them much for 
the pay. O, ’tis as well I should 
die, sir! I wish I had died long 
ago—that this steel had found me 
the morning I got my boys to- 
gether for the last dash into the 
ravine at Inkerman to recover our 
guns. Why were there no sup- 
ports? I tell you’—he tried to 
raise himself on his elbow. ‘ Don’t 
stop me. Tell that confounded 
newspaper-fellow, whom you know, 
that it’s true, as I’m a dying man— 
let him print it, and put my name 
to it—we lost the Redan because 
we were not supported. The Tigers 
held it, sir, on the left ; there were 
the Greens and Slashers and all 
the Brigade on the right: but we 
were mowed down in groups, and 
left to be—why, murdered, by 
Heaven! I saw the Ruskies 
gathering for their charge, and I 
looked for help in vain. My poor 
dear boys !—how they fought! 
But it was hopeless. I tried to 
keep them together behind a tra- 
verse, but they fell in files, and 
the enemy made a sudden swoop 





on us and drove us out. Yes, by 
Heaven! they ventured to level 
bayonets with us. A bullet-headed 
giant beat down my guard, and 
gave me what you know you can- 
not cure, just as that scoundrel 
with a red scar on his cheek called 
out to me, in good English, “ Sur- 
render, you fool !—surrender I 
believe it was the effort I made to 
punish his insolence which enabled 
the men to rally and carry me off. 
What use? what use? I might as 
well have died as I lay ! 

And, for all 7 could do, that was 
true. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


THE TWO WARRANTS OF EXECU- 
TION, 


I KNEw for a long time past that 
Mary Butler was to be Gerald Des- 
mond’s wife ; yet somehow I evaded 
the fact. I passed it by hurriedly, 
as a horse shies past an object in 
the dark. 

It was unalterable as the laws 
of the Medes and Persians. But I 
would not face the fence. I could 
not. I might be spared the tor- 
ture of seeing it. I might die by 
some happy chance ere it occurred. 
Never did I allow the thought to 
linger—‘ Perhaps he may fall.’ 

But the time of my great trial 
was approaching. ‘Two letters 
which I received after the south 
side of Sebastopol was evacuated, 
tell their own story. I believe no 
prisoner ever read his death-war- 
rant with less hope of a reprieve, 
or walked to the block more calmly 
than I did. 

The first was from Sir Denis. It 
ran thus : 

«Oriental Club, Sept. *54. 

‘Dear TERENCE,—You will un- 
derstand the imperative reasons 
which render it necessary that my 
niece and Gerald should be mar- 
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ried as soon as he is sufficiently 
recovered from his wound. I find 
it impossible to reject the hand- 
some offer which has been made 
to me of an important post in 
India, and I could not enter upon 
my duties till I had seen her set- 
tled. There is every probability 
of peace very speedily, and Gerald 
can then retire from the army and 
live at Kilmoyle on all that can be 
rescued from the ruin of the pro- 
perty. You will not be surprised 
at a step which has been so long, as 
you are aware, the settled object of 
my life; but I am too well aware of 
your feelings to withhold from you 
the expression of my sympathy : 
and I tell you candidly that if Mary 
had given me the least cause for 
supposing she did not feel as I 
wished her to do, she would have 
been permitted to follow her in- 
clinations, however pained I must 
have been at her decision. As I 
told you before, the connection be- 
tween the two families has been 
disastrous on more than one occa- 
sion, and you must be aware your 
own position would not justify you 
in marrying Mary, were she averse 
to the union with her cousin and 
not indifferent to you. As the case 
stands, you must only summon up 
your courage and bear what must 
be borne with fortitude. You have 
kept your secret nobly, and I ap- 
preciate your self-control and your 
conduct as they deserve, though 
you must not be offended if, in 
thanking you, I let you see I 
am aware of your real sentiments. 
Miser ego miseris miserere disco. In 
the arrangements I made of the 
property I have considered it right, 
knowing how you are circumstanced 
and the influence this marriage 
will exercise on you, to give you a 
rent-charge on the lands of Tully- 
more, which Mr. Bates and my 
lawyer have settled, and Gerald 
will, I have no doubt, give his con- 
sent to the proposal. We have 


modified the old settlements, and 
by the sacrifice of more than one- 
half of the estate, which will be 
disposed of in the Encumbered 
Estates Court this month, I hope 
to place Kilmoyle on a fair footing, 
though the rental will force Gerald 
and his wife to exercise a rigid 
economy, and to place their esta- 
blishment for some years to come 
on a very modest scale. We sail 
for Malta next month, on our way 
to Constantinople, as it may be 
desirable for Gerald and Mary to 
stay abroad fora few monthsafter the 
wedding, so as to avoid our severe 
winter. She is not looking very 
well, and I fancy her anxiety about 
Gerald has been preying on her; 
but the last accounts cheered us 
greatly, as, although he was only 
returned as “wounded,” we did not 
know whether it was slightly or 
dangerously till we received his 
letter. 1 shall proceed to India as 
soon as I have seen the young 
people settled. 

‘You will be pleased, if you do 
not know it already, to hear Mr. 
Bates and Major Turnbull will ac- 
company us to the East from Malta. 
The old man wishes to see you; 
he has some papers requiring your 
signature, and he has been in- 
formed that your regiment, in event 
of peace being signed, and the 
army being broken up, will proba- 
bly be sent to the Cape. The gra- 
tification I should have experienced 
in informing you that intelligence 
has at last reached us of Miss Fra- 
ser is much lessened, if indeed it 
be not completely neutralised, by 
the circumstances in which she is 
placed. My niece has received a 
letter from her, many months old, 
of a very unsatisfactory and painful 
character. It is almost incredible 
what she relates. It was her father 
who carried her off the night the 
Castle was attacked, and who now 
keeps her in a melancholy seclu- 
sion in the court of a petty chief 
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beyond our jurisdiction, where he 
has taken service. 

‘That daring and desperate 
reprobate, whose life I believe is 
forfeit here and in India, was the 
leader in the attack on the Castle. 
She was aware of his presence in 
the neighbourhood. He with in- 
conceivable audacity—from what I 
know of him, quite foreign to his 
character—actually made his way 
into my house and terrified the 
poor girl out of her senses, but she 
had the courage to resist his at- 
tempts to induce her to steal my 
keys. Her love for the wretch in- 
duced her to screen him. He 
worked so on her feelings by his 
threats of violence, and by the pic- 
ture he drew of his death on the 
gallows, that she kept his secret 
and the oath the rascal made her 
swear. When she fled from the 
room into which his band were 
breaking, she ran down the pas- 
sage to the kitchen, and was sud- 
denly seized by her father and a 
man who forced the door you had 
been guarding. At that moment 
one of their scouts announced that 
the police were coming. Fraser 
put the girl on a horse and ma- 
naged, as we know, to get clear off 
with her. Indeed, I know not 
what power we could have had to 
take her from him. Her attach- 
ment to such a worthless father is 
one of the singular points in her 
character, and it is only equalled 
by her dread of, and aversion, to 
Mrs. Brady. Fraser and your mo- 
ther bitterly hate each other; it 
must be an hallucination of Miss 
Fraser that your mother was at 
Kilmoyle, and that her father and 
mother-in-law were engaged in 
plots and counter-plots under the 
very walls of the Castle. When I 
go to India, one of my first acts 
will be to bring pressure to bear 
on the fellow to surrender his 
daughter if she wishes to come; 
and, indeed, but for her sake and 


for yours, it would be my duty to 
call to account two persons who 
have committed such atrocious acts 
as the pair in question. 
* * * — 
‘Yours with sincerity and regard, 
* Denis DESMOND.’ 


When I received this letter, I 
sat down and penned a short re- 
ply, in which, without alluding to 
Sir Denis’ remarks concerning my 
sentiments towards Miss Butler, I 
thanked him for his kindly expres- 
sions; declining, however, most 
positively his proposed settlement 
of a rent-charge upon me, and as- 
suring him of my humble regard 
and respect. By the same post I 
wrote to Mary butler, and her an- 
swer came in due course. It ran 
thus : 

‘London, October 2, ’54. 

‘My pEAR TERENCE,— Your 
kind and affectionate letter of con- 
gratulation was very welcome to 
me, and I read part of it to my 
uncle, who seemed agreeably sur- 
prised by the exceeding pleasure 
you expressed. But he does not 
know the warmth of your heart as 
well as I do; nor the strength of 
our friendship since we were chil- 
dren together, though so many 
years separated us till lately. And 
you have been so tender and watch- 
ful of Gerald. How can we ever 
show our sense of it? He writes 
only a few lines, and those not al- 
ways very cheerful, but it is not to 
be expected that the poor wounded 
fellow could be very full of spirits. 
I was quite surprised not to hear 
you have met Miss Prendergast, 
or, as we ought to call her, Sister 
Rose, although she has not taken 
the veil. Her last letter informed 
us of her having gone to the East, 
to act as a nurse, and I almost 
envied, though I could not imitate 
her. There is a French army chap- 
lain, a Pére de Lancey, some rela- 
tion of her family, out at Scutari, 
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who will look after her. The dear 
girl seemed to think she wronged 
me some way, and was most anx- 
ious for an assurance of my for- 
giveness of a great wrong, which I 
must learn some day. As if she 
could commit a wrong towards me, 
or any human being! When you 
see her, give her my love, and 
tell her I am quite sure I may 
safely promise to forgive her any 
offence she can ever be guilty of. 
And now, dear Terence, let me, in 
conclusion, beg of you to discard 
that gloomy view you take of your- 
self and the world around you. 
Are you not very dear to us all, 
and have you not deserved our 
gratitude? My uncle speaks of 
you in the highest terms. He has 
influential friends, even if you need- 
ed any aid to your acknowledged 
merits, to assist you in your profes- 
sion. We must all make some 
sacrifices in this world to our duty, 
as you and I weil know. Ever since 
I was a child I have been almost a 
nurse or a dependent, and I have 
learnt to accept my lot. The so- 
ciety—the dances, the balls, and 
the little amusements in which girls 
delight, and in which I do not 
nean to say I should not have 
taken as much interest as others, 
have been denied to me. I have 
been shut up in a big house in 
London, with my aunt, her dogs, 
her cats, and her rheumatism, or 
taken out to dismal dinners, which 
I abhorred ; or I have been carried 
off to watering-places, where I was 
made a walkingstick. Thén came 
my hurrying to and fro with poor 
dear uncle Richard, whose com- 
panions were seldom profitable or 
agreeable. My uncle Denis has 
done much to educate me. He has 
made me his confidante, his secre- 
tary, his woman of business, and 
his friend; and in all these capaci- 
ties I have learned to know how 
much he esteems you, and to re- 
spect him, in spite of his hardness. 
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Reckon on us all—on me, dear 
Terence, and although I will not 
ask you to confide to me the cause 
of your sorrow, be assured of my 
deep sympathy and of my earnest 
desire and hope that it will soon, 
very soon, pass away. I feel how 
much you have had to embitter 
your days, and I pray to God that 
your last trial may have come now, 
and that you may enjoy many a 
year to come, in the consciousness 
that your happiness is dear to so 
many friends; and that among 
them, to none can it be dearer than 
to your oldest friend of all, 
‘ Mary BuTLer.’ 


I could have accepted my fate 
more easily if it were not so mani- 
fest the writers of the warrants 
knew the blow would so pain me. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
THE CONFESSION. 


SomE weeks’ time after the city 
fell, I was ordered to go down to 
Scutari with a detail of wounded 
and sick. By day and by night 
wounded and sick were my com- 
panions. And now, as the best 
record of what happened, I shall 
take a few pages out of my diary, 
omitting trivial and unimportant 
details, and dealing only with the 
matters which affect my own story. 

‘ Oct. 21st, 1855.—Deaths four- 
teen. Orinoco arrived, with sick 
and wounded. The new wards 
quite filled. The Sisters of Charity 
active, and I must say useful, 
though I should not like Blossom 
to know I thought so. I fancy I 
have seen one of them before; I 
must try to get a good look at her 
to-morrow. She turned away, and 
pulled down her veil, as I was at- 
tracted by a slight exclamation 
from her when I entered the ward. 

‘ Oct, 22d.—The ways of Hea- 
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ven are indeed wonderful. Who 
would credit what happened last 
night if he read it in a novel? and 
yet it is true, every word. I was 
passing down the ward with Tice, 
my dear good chief, when the nurse 
at one of the beds touched me on 
the elbow, and said, “ This case 
has been put into this ward by Dr. 
Janson, sir; but I thinks it’s a mis- 
take. The case seems to me a- 
dying, sir.” 

‘The nurse was not quite right 
—the man was apparently sinking 
fast—a bad wound suppurating, 
and a fever running to delirium, 
presented unfavourable symptoms. 
I gave him stimulants, and he 
opened his eyes. He called out 
all at once, “ Miss Rose! O, Miss 
Rose, darlin’! Is that you?” Turn- 
ing in the direction of his gaze, 
there was my Sister of Charity, 
Rose Prendergast, standing behind 
me! I started to my feet, but she 
made no effort to unfold her hands, 
which were locked on her breast. 

“Do you not know me?” I ex- 
claimed. “I, your brother’s friend, 
Terence Brady, whom you nursed 
not so long ago?” 

“Yes,” she replied; “I know 
you perfectly. I saw you yester- 
day, and no doubt I shall meet 
you again, for I am attached to this 
hospital. See, Dr. Brady, the man 
has fainted. It is Macarthy, from 
Lough-na-Carra, your own old 
place.” 

“‘ God bless Lough-na-Carra, and 
all that’s in it!” moaned the sol- 
dier ; “and the Virgin watch you, 
Miss Rose, darlin’, and all the 
saints of heaven! Ah! it was a 
drame, I suppose,” he muttered, 
opening his eyes, and looking 
round his cot. Rose had indeed 
vanished. 

“ It’s a drame, and a sign to me. 
And who are you, I wonder ?” 

* As he spoke there came on his 
face an ashy horror and fear be- 
yond description ; his eyes started, 


white, wide with terror! He crossed 
himself with trembling hands. “O, 
Holy Mother of God!” he gasped, 
“have mercy! Have you come 
to take me in my sins ?” 

“My good man, compose your- 
self,” I whispered. “I am the 
surgeon—Mr. Brady.” 

“ Yes, that’s the name—Terence 
Brady, of Lough-na-Carra. Ohone, 
and well I know—and well I know 
you; and it’s a sign and a token 
to me, as you stand there by my 
bedside, that the mercy of Heaven 
will never be shown to my sinful 
soul—no, not even if you forgive 
me.” 

“‘T forgive you what ?” 

“Whist! Don’t let them hear 
you. And don’t you know? Tell 
me, Mr. Terence, you'll forgive me. 
You do know, and I'll hope. T’ll 
hope, your honour— though I’ve 
been a bad man, and have done 
you, O, great wrong, sir.” 

‘ There was in the tones of his 
trembling voice something which 
reminded me of one I had heard 
before ; but I could not recognise 
his swarthy face, which now was 
agitated and clammy with terror. 

“‘She’s gone,” he said, looking 
round the room. “She's gone, 
and I can aise my mind; but if 
she knew, she’d never forgive me 
it, though God knows ’twas not 
my doing. Listen to me, sir, for 
my time’s coming near, and I must 
quiet my conscience before the 
priest comes. I’m better, I think, 
at the thought of confessing it all 
to you; but it's a wonderful thing 
to see you there sitting by my side 
in this strange place—I that was 
your enemy—and to have you 
looking after me, and watching by 
me; and Miss Rose not far off.” 

‘He crossed himself again, and 
muttered uneasily with closed eyes. 

‘I felt his pulse—it was feeble 
and quick, but there was no imme- 
diate danger. I was accustomed 
to the ravings of sick and wounded 
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men, and but for his recognition 
of my name, and his agitation when 
he spoke to me, I should have paid 
little attention to what he said. 

‘The man by whose bed I stood 
was in a precarious state. His life 
vas in the balance. Promising to 
return to him soon,. and assuring 
himif he remained quiet and obeyed 
orders he would have a fair chance 
of recovering, I directed the orderly 
to look after him closely, and went 
through the wards in search of 
Rose Prendergast. None of her 
sisterhood, who were busy in their 
labours of love, knew her by that 
name, but at last I met her in a 
corridor. She spoke with great 
reluctance of our friends. 

“It distracts us from our pre- 
sent duties to dwell on the outer 
world. Here is my world,” she 
sighed, “I only live for one ob- 
ject.” 

“ And your brother ?” I inquired, 
“T am most anxious to know 
where he is, because I have a sin- 
gular idea I saw him in the Crimea. 
The whole army knows of an Eng- 
lishman with a scar on his face 
who is foremost in every attack on 
us. He was as near to me one 
night as you are now, and if I be 
right, blew up the magazine.” 

“JT declare I do not know 
whether poor Maurice is alive or 
dead now,” answered Rose, “I 
have not heard from him for some 
time. But, alas! it may be as you 
say—he is out of his senses, and I 
have suffered from his violence— 
me, whom he so dearly loves and 
yet abandons, as you see.” 

“It were best, then, you never 
see him again, I think. It’s hard 
to say so of my old friend, but he 
is beyond pity.” 

‘Rose said not a word. Her 
hands were crossed on her heart ; 
on her left hand she wore a black 
glove. 

“How long have you been 
here?” I went on—“I wonder 
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you did not write to me, for Auld 
Lang Syne sake ?” 

“ T have been here several weeks 
now —six or seven; and before 
that I was at Buyukdereh.” 

“ At Buyukdereh! Did you see 
Gerald—I beg pardon, Major Des- 
mond—there ?” 

‘There was a slight quiver of 
her lip and eyelid and a faint flush 
on her cheek as she looked down 
and said, “Yes! I did; I—I— 
attended him.” 

“What a lucky thing to have a 
friend near him, poor fellow! Miss 
Butler never told me of that, though 
Gerald writes her word of every- 
thing.” 

“ Lucky, was it? I hope so, Mr. 
Brady! Major Desmond will be 
coming down soon, I suppose, 
now, won’t he ?” 

“No, I think not until the 
army moves or goes into winter 
quarters, if we have to spend an- 
other winter up there. Sir Denis 
is anxious that the marriage should 
take place before he goes to India, 
and I think it not unlikely he will 
come here with Miss Butler and 
have the wedding over soon. Major 
Desmond cannot hope to get home 
now, and cannot leave the service.” 

* And you—how do you,” asked 
Rose, raising her eyes quickly to 
mine, “like this marriage ?” 

“Whatever makes Miss Butler 
happy must always be welcome to 
me.” 

“ And do you really think Mary 
is much attached to her cousin?” 
said Rose earnestly. “ Do you be- 
lieve it would be a great shock to 
her if Gerald— like you, I must 
beg pardon, and say Major Des- 
mond — finding he did not love 
her, broke off the marriage ?” 

““T have never speculated on 
the subject. The marriage has 


been for some time decided on,-as 
Sir Denis is satisfied he can trust 
his niece’s happiness to her cousin.” 

“‘ Surely there never could have 
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been a doubt about Gerald’s good 
qualities,” exclaimed Rose warmly ; 
then recovering herself, she con- 
tinued—“ at least, as far as I know. 
And now as to Macarthy? Iam 
very anxious about him. It was 
he who gave me the note which 
prevented the surprise planned by 
those desperate men, I handed you 
that night. And his father was 
old Dan, whom you and Mary 
played tricks on long ago.” 

“His case was critical,” I re- 
plied, “and required watchfulness 
and nursing.” 

‘Rose undertook the charge of 
him. I found her at his bedside 
always. Gradually the delirium 
passed away, the fever left him, 
and he gained strength. 

“ Macarthy wants to speak to 
you alone, sir,” said Rose, as I 
entered the ward one morning— 
she always addressed me so in 
the presence of others. “ He has 
something on his mind,” she whis- 
pered, “and it will be a relief to 
him if you listen to what he has to 
say.” 

‘We were left together; the 
beds in the ward were nearly 
empty. After a while he began 
the narrative I write as nearly as 
possible in his own words. He 
spoke slowly but clearly, closing 
his eyes and pausing from time to 
time :— 

“It is some eight years, your 
honour, since I ran off from Kil- 
moyle and enlisted in the artillery 
that was at Athlone. I was a 
smart boy enough, but was fond of 
a dhrop ; and when we were sent 
out to Ingy I got worse and worse 
owing to the hate of the clim’t, 
and it was nothing but cells and 
dhrills that I had, with the look- 
out of being flogged and turned 
out of the service. The bathry 
was quartered at a place called 
Cawnpore; on the Ganges it is, 
and it’s a divel of a place for dust, 
which made the thirst the worse 
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on me. ‘There was a nice fat little 
ould native kep a sort of grog-shop 
in the Bazaar, where some of the 
bad lot used to go—the dhrinking 
blackguard fellows of the redg- 
ments in Cawnpore. Mohun Lall; 
that was his name, and a good- 
nathered sort of man you'd think 
him, sure enough, for he’d let you 
run up a score; but when it got up 
to a month’s pay or so you'd find 
the differ. One night just afore 
tattoo as we were laving, says 
Mohun to me—for he spoke Eng- 
lish—‘ Stay for a minit, I want to 
spake to you.’ 

‘OP? says I, ‘I haven't it now 
about me, but by Japers, I'll pay 
you next week, or my name’s not 
Pat Macarthy.’ 

‘Don’t mind that,’ says Mohun 
with a nod. ‘I want a word with 
you alone.’ And when the others 
were gone, says he, ‘ Didn’t I hear 
you talking to that horse-soger of 
Kilmoyle—that’s in Ireland, eh?’ 

‘And where the divel else 
would it be? axed I, and very 
surprised I was to hear ould Mo- 
hun knew where it was, for the 
natives is the ignorantest people 
ever you seen. But if I didn’t 
stare when he up and axed me 
about Sir Richard Desmond of the 
Castle and Doctor Brady of Lough- 
na-Carra, and of Mr. Terence; O, 
faith! he had them all off pat—all 
the people in the country he knew. 
‘Is it a witch, you are, Mohun?’ 
says I. ‘ Maybe,’ he, ‘I 
am.’ And then he gave me a lot 
of grog, and he axed me all sorts 
of questions about your honour, 
and what you were like, and so on, 
for I let him know I was Dan 
Macarthy’s second son that lived 
man and boy on ould Doctor 
Brady’s land at Coulbawn, and 
was fisherman to Lough-na-Carra. 
And when I was going, he says, 
‘Be sure you come soon agin, for 
I want to talk to you’ Bad luck 
to the day I ever clapped eyes on 


says 
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his black face and his black heart ! 
When I got to barracks it was the 
ould story—I was late and dhrunk, 
and there was the cell at night and 
the orderly-room in the morning, 
and the dhrills and stoppages in 
course, and it was some evenings 
afore I could get to the Bazaar 
again. Ould Mohun was glad to 
see me, indeed and he was, and 
guv me as much dhrink and more 
than I could carry. And there was 
the punishment worse nor before ! 
And out I come agin, and to Mo- 
hun’s agin, like a baste that I was, 
and got so dhrunk I couldn’t stir. 
When I woke up with my head 
splitting from the rakee, I was in 
a sort of loft, smothered up with 
mats, and the hate like a turf fire, 
and I could see the white spots of 
the sun on the wall. ‘ Lie quiet,’ 
says ould Mohun, ‘ or you'll be tuk. 
The guard’s been afther you, and 
you'll be taken for a desarter,’ 
says he. I had been a day and 
night and part of next day lying 
there with no more life nor sinse 
in me than a stone. Wait awhile, 
your honour, and you'll see what’s 
coming of this. When the night 
came Mohun says to me, ‘ If you 
mind yourself now, you may be a 
rich man. Come along wid me 
now,and I’ll save you from flogging, 
and I'll forgive you all you owe 
me, and make your fortune if you 
do as you're told.’ O, and it was 
the ideya of the lash that used to 
drive me mad with fear, ard I 
knew it was coming, coming, com- 
ing, and when I thought of the 
bleeding backs and the scored flesh 
and the staring eyes of the boys I 
had seen get it, I made up my 
mind that as long as I could get a 
firelock or a bayonet, a bit of their 
whipcord should never cut my live 
skin. The ould rascal made me 
strip and put on a native dress, 
and into a litter I gets, and he gets 
into another, and off we set through 
the town with a troop of bearers 
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and a lantern in great state, for 
Mohun was a rich ould man, and, 
besides keeping the dhrink on the 
sly, sold all sorts of things and had 
great shops, and was what they call 
a Bunneah as well. We jogged 
along till at last we got into a 
mighty square sort of courtyard 
surrounded by high walls, and look- 
ing for all the world like a gaol. 
A doubt came over me for a minit, 
and I put my hand to my bayonet, 
but of course it wasn’t there, and 
says I to myself, ‘I’m done! 
‘Now,’ says Mohun, ‘follow me, 
and come along ; and up he goes 
a staircase to a verandah, and 
walks along with me by his side. 
Except the barking of the dogs 
and the yooping of the jackals that 
does always lie about, I heard no- 
thing at first ; but as we were walk- 
ing on the verandah, there was a 
sort of music, like the natives’, go- 
ing on somewhere; and indeed 
they never stops at it. Such music! 
O, holy Biddy! If Flannigan, the 
piper at Liscadill, heard it, he’d 
bust his pipes and die on the spot 
with disgust, so he would. But as 
I was saying, there was music and 
singing going on somewhere, and 
Mohun says, ‘ Wait here till I call 
you,’ says he; and he shuffles off 
his slippers as they do when they’re 
going into a room where there’s 
greater people nor themselves, and 
went in at a door, and the music 
came out strong for a minit till the 
door shut, and then it stopped al- 
together. I’m coming to the point, 
your honner, indeed, if you'll have 
patience with me. ‘Come along,’ 
says Mohun, at last, ‘and mind 
how you behave yourself, for you’re 
going to see a great man entirely, 
and if ever you let a word pass 
your lips—’ the ould blackguard 
drew his finger across his wrinkled 
ould throat, where he ought to 
have had a rope round it —‘Go 
in,’ says he; and he raises a cur- 
tain, pushes open the door, and 
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O Mother of Mercy! If ever I 
saw such a sight! There was the 
beautifullest room ever you laid 
eyes on—a blazin’ with candles 
and lamps on the walls and hang- 
ing down from the ceiling; and 
there was wherever you turned no- 
thing but looking-glasses on the 
walls and gold frames ; and there 
was scented rushes on the floors 
and patches of elegant carpets; 
and there was silver stools and 
chairs and tables, and a big table 
in the middle that was covered 
with gold and silver vessels and 
dishes and plates, and fruit and 
sweetmeats and wine; and there 
was a lot of little vessels burning 
beautiful smells out of them. Well, 
I was that stunned and speechless, 
I turned round for the door, but it 
was closed, and Mohun was gone. 
I couldn’t see out of my eyes for 
the blaze there was, coming so 
sudden after the dark, and you 
may imagine how I hopped when 
I heard my name in a voice as if 
it was an angel was whispering, 
but quite plain, ‘ Macarthy,’ says 
she, ‘look up, and let me see 
your face.’ 

“The lady was seated on a sort 
of a sofa they call it, all covered 
with iligant stuff, but of all the 
things in the room there was no- 
thing could compare with what I 
laid my eyes on. There was flowers 
on her head just resting on her hair, 
that was flowing all round her 
oh, mulliaun! mulliaun! Such hair 
I never see afore or since, nor any- 
thing that ever grew on a head— 
only a picture once I saw Father 
Tom had of a lady reading with a 
skull alongside of her, and she with 
mighty little clothes on her—no 
flax nor silk that ever was spun 
could match it ; but when you saw 
the eyes she had, O, Mr. Terence, 
if you seen her once you'd do her 
bidding you would, if you knew 
your life, ay, or your soul was lost 
the next minit. Don’t shake so, 
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your honour. I’m telling you the 
truth. She was smoking an iligant 
little pipe, and I think her ladyship 
had taken some of the wine that 
was on the table, for her cheeks was 
a little rosy, which made her look 
all the lovelier, and when the smoke 
she puffed out cleared away and I 
found myself standing with my 
mouth wide open, the sweetest smile 
ever you seen came over her face. 
She was as bright as the sky in 
Heaven, with diamonds and all 
sorts of jewels, and there wasa loose 
gound on her, and she wore breeches 
made of silver stu‘f, as the natives 
do; but the lady was not a nigger, 
you may be sure ofthat. She was 
a little stout I thought, for her neck 
and arms was round, and whiter 
than anything I ever saw. 

‘How old are you,’ says she, 
* Macarthy?” 

‘Going on twenty-one, your 
Royal Highness,’ says I. 

‘I’m not a Royal Highness, 
Macarthy,’ says she, with another 
smile. ‘Come over here, I want 
to speak to you.’ 

‘Yes, your Majesty,’ says I, this 
time ; I crept over a pace or two 
with a thremble in my knees. 

‘Nor Majesty, either,’ says she, 
‘it’s not convanient to give me 
such names. You must not speak 
of me to anyone till I give you 
leave. Come nearer still, and sit 
down there,’ she pointed to a silver 
stool not far off from her, and as I 
was sitting down something purred 
under the sofa, and I saw a pair of 
big eyes fixed on me. ‘ Don’t be 
afeard,’ says her ladyship, ‘it won’t 
hurt you,’ and she says something, 
and out slipt from under the sofa 
a panther, wagging its tail and 
catching up the carpet in its claws, 
and purring like fifty tom-cats all 
at onst—and it lept up on the sofa 
and lay down at her feet, and put 
its great lump ofa head with whis- 
kers a foot long on her lap, and 
kept its eyes fixed on me all the 
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time. ‘Do you spake Hindo- 
stanee?’ says she. 

‘ No, your ladyship,’ says I, ‘only 
jist enough to ax for a bite and a 
sup.’ 

* She clapped her hands, and in 
walks from under a curtain an ele- 
gant-looking young gentleman in a 
turban and white dress, withadagger 
all overdiamonds stuck in theshawl 
round his waist. 

* Azimoolah,’ says her ladyship, 
and then talked low and quick 
to him in their lingo. He looked 
at me pretty sharp now and then, 
and listened to her, and they laugh- 
ed together, I all the time wonder- 
ing who she could be, and knowing 
its being against their religion to let 
a lady be seen with her face un- 
covered, I put it down she was some 
great English lady that was a little 
quare in her head, and that liked 
native habits, as some do. This 
Azimoolah was a handsome chap 
for a nigger—a copper-coloured 
lad, slim and straight, not very tall, 
but mighty supple as he moved, and 
he had a sharp look about him, and 
for all his fine clothes hadn’t the 
air of a real gentleman ; for they’re 
some of them among the niggers 
as I’ve seen, and no finer-mannered 
men, though they spit about and 
has other nasty tricks. In comes 
anould servant presently, and brings 
me wine, and her ladyship makes 
me take it, though I swore to my- 
self as I was coming along I'd stick 
to water for the rest of my life. 
She sends Azimoolah away; and 
there, Mr. Terence, in a few mi- 
nutes was this beautiful lady and 
myself sitting quite close together, 
so that I could feel her breath on 
my cheek, and presently she begins 
to talk of Lough-na-Carra and of the 
Desmonds of Kilmoyle, and she 
told me about the wrongs they done 
her—how she was a queen in Ingy, 
and was a lady in Ireland, and how 
the Desmonds had done her out of 
it all and drove her into hiding ; 
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but now she was going to be re- 
venged, and serve them all out. 
And then she goes on and says how 
she’s persecuted here, and how 
she’s enemies all about her, and 
wants a friend—brave, determined, 
and who would die at her bidding 
if need be—and says she, putting 
her hand on my shoulder, and look- 
ing—O, merciful Father !—right 
with her two eyes into mine, 

‘Will you,’ says she, ‘be that 
friend to me?” 

‘Ah, sir, how do I know what 
answer I made? I only remember 
that she held to my lips the Cross 
of Christ, and that I said after her, 
word for word, an oath that damned 
my poor soul! QO, there was a 
cruel smile on her fair face when I 
had done, and she held me out her 
hand and let me—no, but told me 
to kiss her fingers ; and rising, she 
went out of the room, with her baste 
of a panther purring by her side, 
and the curtain was raised up for 
her to pass. She turned and nodded 
to me twice or three times, and held 
her finger up, and went out from 
my sight, poor lost creature that I 
was! Mohun came to tell me I 
was to remain in the palace, as it 
was called, and that I’d be well fed 
and paid, and after a time I’d be 
wanted to go back to Ireland to 
help the lady, who was, he said, 
once Ranee or queen of some State ; 
but I was to keep that quiet. I 
didn’t see her for days again, and 
I wasn’t let go out of the place ; 
but I didn’t wish to be pounced on 
for a deserther, and anyway was on 
the watch for a sight of the Queen 
again. At last, one day I was sent 
for by Azimoolah, who said I must 
darken my face and go in a litter 
to the town, as the lady—Mem- 
Sahib—wanted me. I put on the 
most elegant suit of clothes ever 
you seen, and a nigger made me 
as black as himself; and with chu- 
prassees with drawn swords by my 
side and scarlet liveries, there I 
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went as proud as a peacock towards 
Cawnpore. I began to think the 
Queen must be in love with me, 
and the only thing made me doubt 
it was that she hadn’t sent for me 
before. Iwas tuk into a mean sort 
of a house by the back way, and 
was shown upstairs. There was the 
Queen, as I called her to myself, 
waiting for me, and when I went 
in she beckons me over to the 
window where she was—a native 
window, with a mat before it that 
you could see through without be- 
ing seen. It looked out on the 
parade-ground, where the dhrills 
used to be in the morning and all 
the great sights took place, and 
there, sure enough, was my old 
bathry drawn up, and Captain 
Thunder, and that vagabone Ser- 
geant Crick; and there was a British 
cavalry regiment, and a native regi- 
ment of horse ; and there was a 
foot regiment of British, and an- 
other bathry. A great review it 
was, in honour of a mighty big 
civilian, as we call them in India— 
Mr. Desmond, a brother to Sir 
Richard of Kilmoyle, no less—that 
was coming through the place. 
There was a crowd of natives all 
round the lines. 

‘ Now, Macarthy,’ says the lady, 
putting her hand on my shoulder 
quite familiar, but still so mighty 
stately and commanding, ‘you see 
the general out there with his staff? 
Well, he’ll come over here to this 
flag-staff close at hand by and by, 
when they’ve done their tomfool- 
ery up and down the lines, as if 
the faces and backs of soldiers 
wasn’t always the same, and as if 
they ever looked at them, or could 
see as they’re galloping, if they did 
look,’ says she. ‘And there are 
two men that you must mark well, 
so that wherever and whenever you 
see either of them again you can 
know him as well as you know 
myself.’ 

“They came over, sure enough. 
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There was the general, a fine ould 
man, with a red face, as most 
generals have in Ingy, and the staff 
officers, and on the right of the 
general there was a tall, good-look- 
ing man in a tight blue frock-coat 
and white trousers, with a low hat 
and a white puggree round it, on a 
fine horse. He had a great air with 
him, and all were paying attention 
to him, but he spoke only to the 
general. As he turned to talk I 
could see his face quite aisy, and 
so could the Queen; and if she had 
been a Queen I would not give 
much for the tall gentleman’s life, 
judging by the way she looked at 
him. 

‘Now,’ says she, pinching her 
fingers into my shoulder without 
her knowing it, ‘ that’s one of them 
—that is Mr. Denis Desmond, 
Commissioner of Auripore ; never 
forget him as long as you live. It 
is not easy to do so; once I could 
have—’ 

“She stopped, and looked at 
him ; and I couldn't help thinking 
her ladyship could be a very bad 
enemy if she was put to it. 

“ The march past was beginning. 
There was first the Lancers, and 
then came the natives in powder- 
blue and silver—mighty fine to 
look at. 

‘ Look well now at the man in 
front of that redgment.’ 

* The colonel was a tall, sickly- 
looking man, and wore a big black 
beard and moustache ; he saluted 
with his sword as he came opposite 
the general, and Mr. Desmond gave 
him a kind of a nod as he passed, 
as much as to say, I know you, my 
man. 

‘You see him? Do you know 
what redgment that is ?” 

‘I do not, my lady. 
have just come in.’ 

‘It is Fraser’s Horse,’ says she, 
‘and that’s Colonel Fraser that you 
are looking at. He is the other I 
want you to mark.’ 


It must 
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‘She said no more, but sat and 
looked till the review was over. 
Then the governor and the general 
and the staff, and all the civilians 
and the ladies in their habits, and 
a great lot of officers, came past 
our window with the escort. There 
was a fat pock-marked native prince 
in a carriage sated below us, that 
all the niggers were mighty civil to, 
and he had emeralds and dia- 
monds enough on him to ransom a 
king, though he was a mean-look- 
ing fellow too. There was Azi- 
moolah standing by his carriage- 
door, and a crowd in scarlet live- 
ries and gold, with swords, and all 
the rest of it. 

“When the general and governor 
were just going past, the lady says 
to me, ‘Do you see them? Point 
me out Colonel Fraser.’ 

‘ There he is—next behind Mr. 
Desmond, off side.’ 

‘Whisht!’ says she, and listened. 

“There was the native, with his 
hands clasped together, saying 
something to Mr. Desmond, who 
reined up his horse and was hear- 
kening to him quite haughty and 
contemptuous like. And when he 
answered, I saw the fat chap’s face 
grow yallow. Mr. Desmond didn’t 
say much, but whatever it was, it 
made all the niggers chatter; and 
then he gave his horse a touch of 
the spur, and cantered away with 
the general, and the officers and 
ladies laughing like anything, ex- 
cept Colonel Fraser, who said some- 
thing to the prince, and followed 
after. 

“To see the look the black fellow 
gave up to the window, and Azi- 
moolah, too! 

‘Now you may go,’ says the 
lady. ‘Take care you’re not seen. 
I shall need you soon, and then 
will come your service and your re- 
ward.’ And the service came, sure 
enough. And I must shorten my 
story now I’ve told you how it was 
brought on tome. This Colonel 
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Fraser that I saw was going to Ire- 
land with his daughter, and I was 
to go aboard the same ship with 
him, and never lose sight of him. 
She feared this man, colonel as he 
was and fine gentleman, would do 
some mischief to her son by the 
first marriage—Mr. Terence Brady, 
and that is your honour’s self I’m 
spaking to, no less—for reasons he 
had, as well as to spite her, for 
there was a hate between them that 
there’s not the like of out of hell. 
‘Only for that girl,’ the lady said, 
‘he should never leave Ingy alive.’ 
And I believe her. So, as I knew 
you well—and many’s the question 
she axed about you, and seemed to 
take on that you never wrote to 
her—I was to watch, above all 
things, over everything that passed, 
if he went near your honour, and 
to look after you. ‘ Mind your 
oath,’ says she; ‘and ifa hair of 
his head is hurt, your life is the for- 
feit.’ I had plenty of money; 
clothes and all were found for me; 
and I left Calcutta in the ship with 
the colonel and his daughter. He 
had with him a rascal that had 
been turned out of the service as a 
bad character, and a set of low na- 
tives. I kept as close to myself 
as I could ; but I managed to give 
the young lady a little parcel her 
ladyship sent, and glad she was to 
open it, the poor thing, and hide it 
inside her bosom. She was very 
fond of the colonel, I think ; but 
he was a terrible man for the cards ; 
and there was a lot of them did 
nothing but play mornin, noon, 
and night, and when he lost, which 
was often enough, his temper was 
beyond bounds. There was, as I 
said, a gang of black blackguards 
he was bringing over who were al- 
most in a state of mutiny, as we'd 
call it, for want of their wages, 
which they were promised as soon 
as he embarked, and more than 
once he went in and knocked down 
their head man—as ugly a chap as 
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ever I seen, he was—one of their 
pulwawns, or wrestlers—a square, 
active chap. He could have brok- 
en the colonel’s back in a minute, 
and had a way of hitting a man 
with an iron that had a knob on it 
like the end of a poker, which he 
always carried, that no guard could 
meet—and that sent him down like 
an ox. But the pulwawn daren’t 
touch the colonel on board. If 
you could see him, though, when he 
was watching the colonel, you would 
guess what he felt. I made great 
friends with the natives, for I would 
spend my money on sweets and 
butter, and the likes of that for 
them ; but they were in the fore- 
castle, and I was second-class, and 
Shorter watched me like a cat 
watching a mouse. That was the 
man the lady suspected, but the 
colonel and he never spoke a word 
while they were on board; but I 
could see Shorter was always on 
the watch when the young lady 
was on deck, and never let his eyes 
off her. Well, and it was a long 
voyage, but we came to London at 
last. I didn’t know London, but 
I followed the colonel about like 
his shadow, and glad I was when 
he started for Dublin, and took up 
at Morrison’s. For a week or more 
he kept very quiet; but Shorter 
was always loitering about, and I 
had enough to do to keep out of 
his way. There was a public-house 
I used to go to, in a lane nigh 
hand, and as I spent my money 
freely, I was a favourite with the 
customers; and at last I got in 
with a ‘sheath,’ as they call it, of 
the Sword boys, and took the en- 
gagement with them. One Slattery, 
a ’pothecary’s boy, that had been, 
he said, in the American army, 
was one of our ‘visitors. We 
were all sworn to the Republic, 
and to drive the English Orange- 
men out of Ireland. ‘They used to 
talk of you, and say Maurice Pren- 
dergast would gain you over ; and 
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others said he wouldn’t. All this 
while the colonel never went near 
you, but Shorter was finding out 
what you did, and where you went 
to. One night, who should come 
into the Harp but Shorter him- 
self! He saw me at once, for I 
hadn’t the beard on that I wore 
when I landed. Somehow he and 
Slattery was friends, and he was 
introduced to the Boys, and after 
a few sittings he took the oath as 
well. He and I got very thick, 
and I tould him I had bought my 
discharge, and that I was aware he 
was a deserter, and that he was in 
my power. ‘The colonel was get- 
ting in a bad way. He counted on 
having money from his relations, 
and he couldn’t get a penny, and 
the heavier he played the more he 
lost. And, worse and worse, an 
ould Indian contractor that was 
over in England about some suit 
before the courts heard where 
Fraser was, and arrived in Dublin 
to ask for 2000/. the colonel owed 
him, and lie swore he would prose- 
cute him for forgery. It was coming 
near the time of the rising that was 
to be, and I could scarcely keep 
myself from grinning in their faces 
when I heard them talking of the 
pikes they had, and their pistols 
and vitriol-bottles. ‘The pike’s 
the queen of weapons ! they used 
to say, the poor creatures! Why, 
a good bathry would be a match for 
all the pikes in Ireland, if it was 
properly handled and supported, 
and that / knew well enough, at all 
events. Shorter took me into his 
confidence complate, and I pro- 
mised to help him and the pul- 
wawn ; but I never could get hold 
of a scrap of writing or any evi- 
dence agin him. He was an aw- 
ful villain, sir. He let out that the 
colonel wished you put out of the 
way, and that he was willing to do 
the job. ‘But then,’ says he, 
‘it’s not his money I’ll want—it’s 
that nate little daughter I'll have 
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as well; and I’d like to see him re- 
fuse me when I’ve done his work.’ 
This was the very thing I wanted 
to know; and I believe, clever as 
Shorter was, I dene him from the 
outset. We bought a fast, light- 
pulling, second-hand gig, and kept 
it in an old shed at a place called 
Ringsend, and at night we would 
dodge about the river or run over 
to Clontarf opposite, when there 
was a meeting of some of the 
Sword boys at Mr. Prendergast’s, 


or elsewhere, and wait for orders. . 


One morning, Shorter calls on my 
lodgings and says, ‘Come along 
—we'll be wanted to-night, may- 
be.’ And off we goes to the Col- 
lege, and we walks in as if we were 
strangers, which we were indeed, 
and saunters about; and by and 
by in walks the colonel to the 
square, and goes upa stair. We 
roved up and down, looking about 
us by the way till he came down, 
and then Shorter walks past the 
doorway with me, and says : 

‘You see that name, T. Brady? 
He has paid the visit, and I’ll hear 
what’s to be done when I go back, 
by and by, but you must see the 
man in order that there will be no 
mistake.’ I never let on I knew 
your honour at all to him. We 
waited till you came down, and 
crossed the court, and then Shorter 
pointed you out to me. That 
night.we met at the Harp, and 
Shorter said that Rustum, the ould 
Indian contractor, was going to a 
meeting of the Sword boys at Mr. 
Prendergast’s. They thought it was 
an Indian prince, no less, in Dub- 
lin, and one of Mr. Maurice’s 
friends thought it would be a great 
stroke to enlist him, the poor little 
baste. ‘And we must finish him,’ 
says Shorter. ‘I’ve told Ali to be 
at the boat-house.’ And then he 


explained that we were to knock 
him on the head if we had a chance, 
carry him on board, and drop him 
over, with a stone or shot to his 
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‘It will be 
a hundred pounds apiece, that it 


neck, in deep water. 


will” It was a hard night—thun- 
der and lightning as we pulled over. 
We beached the boat, and put over 
a grapnel for fear of accidents, and 
took up our post near Mr. Maurice’s 
house. It was a long watch, and 
we had to move away at times, for 
a policeman came by more than 
once, and there were some cars 
waiting for the people inside. At 
last, sure enough, out comes Rus- 
tum, not able to stand. But he was 
safe from us for all that. There 
was a covered car at the door, and 
a couple of young fellows put him 
in and got alongside of him, and 
off they drove, leaving us staring 
at each other. I thought we were 
going back to the boat, but says 
Shorter, with an oath, ‘No! as 
we're out on business let us try 
our luck. If anyone comes by that 
isn’t a Sword boy let us see what 
he’s got about him. No flinching, 
my lad.’ The pulwawn alone said 
‘I don’t want to rob.’ Well, pre- 
sently you came out and stood at 
the door, and I saw you quite 
plain, but Shorter had been drink- 
ing and couldn’t make you out. 
You came right over towards us, 
and Shorter gave you the word. I 
hoped you would maybe give the 
right answer; anyway, in case it 
came to the worst, I was deter- 
mined to shoot Shorter or the pul- 
wawn, whoever was first upon you, 
and I kept my finger ready and 
watched them, but you fairly gave 
us the slip, and were off like a 
deer. ‘It’s that Brady ? exclaimed 
Shorter, ‘the best luck of all! 
He’s worth five hundred pounds 
to us.’ We gave chase. I was 
always a pretty good runner, but I 
could not go so fast as the pul- 
wawn, nor could he cover the 
ground in the style you did. O, 
it was well you had sinew and mus- 
cle in your long legs that night ! 
Shorter, drunk and _ stout, soon 
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gave in. Icould see the pulwawn 
gaining on you. Again you put on 
steam and shot ahead, and I strain- 
ed my best to get near enough to 
save your life. Once or twice I 
was near trying a shot on chance 
at Ali, but feared I might miss him 
and hit you. I was failing fast as 
we reached the bridge, and when 
I gained the top you were both far 
in front of me. I kept on as well 
asIcould. I could scarce see, but 
I heard the tramp of feet, the sound 
of a car, and then a police rattle, 
then all was silent. I halted and 
listened. There was the noise of 
a man running towards me in a 
minnit, that made me jump. It 
was Ali. ‘To the boat ! says he; 
‘there’s two there 

“He pointed back with his finger, 
struck two blows in the air with his 
iron, which whistled like a sword- 
blade. 

‘Mr. Brady! You villain,’ 
I, ‘if you’ve touched him— 

‘No; not touch him — police 
wallah,’* says Ali. ‘Don’t you 
hear? They’ve found them. Run!’ 

“We gained the boat, picking 
up Shorter on the way, who was 
furious with brandy. ‘There wasa 
bottle of spirits in the boat, and, 
as we pushed off, we passed it 
round, but the pulwawn would not 
drink ; it was well he did not, for 
we never could have reached the 
Shed only for him. We all three 
slept in the boat till morning. You 
know what news we heard when 
we woke. Well, sir, it was consi- 
dered we ought to keep quiet, and 
it was not till I returned to India I 
heard from Ali how he had taken 
his revenge. ‘It was a chance I 
could not lose. As the young 
Sahib leaped on the car, the 
colonel, who beat me like a dog, 
stood just within reach of my arm. 
I felled him; the police wallah, 
who was following, saw it, and 
tried to stop me, but I felled him 
too. My arm was weak, or they 
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says 


would never have spoken again.’ 
That’s what Ali said.” 

“Did Colonel Fraser employ 
Shorter to murder me? Do you 
mean to say, Macarthy, that Shorter 
told you so ?” Lasked slowly, with 
a stern resolve. I awaited his re- 
ply. “ Answer me truly.” 

“T can’t say, sir. Shorter was to 
watch you, and that night, though 
I doubt if he knew you were there 
at first, he did not care what he 
did.” 

“And where is Colonel Fraser 
now ?” 

“T don’t know, sir, and that’s 
the truth. The pulwawn got over 
to Liverpool, where he shipped for 
India. I met him in Cawnpore 
afterwards. Shorter got a situation, 
by a character the colonel gave 
him, in a house in Scotland, where 
the plate-chest grew so light he 
could carry it away with him. The 
lady was very bitter on me when 
she heard I had not gone after the 
colonel. She cut off the money 
very sudden, and I was put to hard 
courses for livin’. But I got an 
order from her to go back to Ingy, 
and money for my passage, and 
this time it was Lucknow she was 
in. Narrow escapes I had of be- 
ing tuk up, and glad I was, after I 
had _ been hidin’ a few months, 
when I got the word from the lady 
to be off to Ireland once more. I 
was to go to Kilmoyle, and to re- 
port all the goings on in the Castle, 
and to observe Miss Fraser, who 
my lady was mighty fond of, and 
then I was to have a pension. Sir 
Denis had tuk her out of regard 
for old times, and the lady was 
overjoyed because she was away 
from her father. But he was want- 
ing to get her back, and the only 
thing prevented him was the lady 
swore she’d have him handed up 
to the government out of the place 
he was hidin’ in. Well, your honour, 
I tuk to the drink again when I 
come back, and got in with the 
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Sword boys of Kilmoyle, or them 
that was the same—And indeed 
there was plenty of them, for the 
place was the miserablest in Ire- 
land, and Sir Denis, with his new- 
fangled ways, didn’t mend matters. 
There was hopes of a great war 
agen England. Mr. Maurice, who 
had been wandering in Amerikey 
and in the Ayste, came back ; but 
even his sister there, the darlin’, 
didn’t know it then. You may 
judge of the surprise I had one 
night, as we were at a Council- 
Chamber of State in the back par- 
lour of Driscoll’s shebeen, when in 
walked Colonel Fraser and Shorter! 
They had the forms all regular and 
proper, and the colonel tuk the 
chair, and all went on very plea- 
sant as they were planning the best 
way of attacking the castle, no less, 
till Mr. Maurice arrived. 

‘Money is the sinews of war,’ 
says the colonel ; ‘ and that tyrant 
has untold gold in his coffers ; he 
has arms too, andif we strike a blow 
under the very nose of the army 
that’s just arrived it will be a great 
effect, and strengthen the cause.’ 

“* Mr. Maurice was clean agen it; 
he said attacks on houses was no 
good, and the like. Mr. Maurice 
only cared for the ladies, I believe, 
or for one of them, at all events. 
I stood by him through thick and 
thin. But the colonel, who went 
by the name of General Charles, 
carried the meeting clear agen him; 
and the committee arranged it all 
for next night. When he found 
you were to be in the castle that 
night, Mr. Maurice sent you warn- 
ing, at all risks; I was bound by 
my duty to the lady to help you, 
but you were near spoiling all our 
plans, your honour, by not coming 
tous. You know the rest, sir, and 
the fire, and how it all ended. 
Glory be to God for it! Amin !” 

* Where was General Charles 
that night ?” 

“ He was with the Boys indeed, 
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and it was he led them on. His 
heart and Shorter’s was set on get- 
ting his daughter into his hands, 
and on having Sir Denis’s money ; 
he had horses ready to carry her 
off, depending on her not wishing 
to say aword to get him into trouble. 
But as sure as you are sitting there, 
sir, if he’s alive this minute, the 
lady has beat him.” 

“The lady?—where was she 
when the attack took place ?” 

‘QO, in Ireland, no less, and not 
far off ayther! You may open 
your eyes, sir, as I did mine, but 
what will you say when I tell you 
she came to Kilmoyle? She came 
over hot foot after the general; he 
never suspected it, but there she 
was living in the ould man’s cot- 
tage at Coolbaun! And at night 
she would walk about like a sperrit, 
and make me take her to the castle 
grounds, and look out for Miss 
Fraser, or Miss Mary, or Sir Denis 
at the windows. She seen you the 
day the redgment marched in, and 
says she, quite to herself, ‘What a 
fine fellow he is ! says she; ‘ very 
like his father.’ And she seen Sir 
Denis and the young ladies in the 
carriage, and called Miss Mary a 
‘doll-faced beauty’—Lord forgive 
her !—and got in a rage when Cap- 
tain Gerald began talking and Miss 
Mab hung down her head. And 
O, if she wasn’t in a rage when 
they told her of the attack, and 
how Miss Mab was gone, and that 
you had a blow on your head. 
When she heard you were well 
enough to go about agin the lady 
went off with herself in a great 
hurry, for she had bad accounts 
from India. She gave me money 
enough, God knows ; but I was as 
I am and always will be, and I had 
to take to the old trade ; and here 
I am now, where I’m like to be not 
very long. You should have got 
that letter sooner—sooner, sir; In- 


deed you should.” ’ 
* * * * 











CHAPTER XLV. 
THE SECRET MARRIAGE, 


I NEED not dwell on the feelings 
which the story of the soldier Mac- 
arthy excited. There were many 
things explained by it which had 
been previously matters of doubt. 
But that my mother should have 
been at Kilmoyle—that Fraser 
should have become a burglar and 
a thief, a rebel and a murderer, 
passed belief! They were bitter 
enemies, but that he should desire 
to take my life for no other purpose 
than to inflict a wound upon her, 
supposing she loved or cared for 
me, was incredible. And if Mac- 
arthy told the truth, she suspected 
Fraser of a design upon me which 
would most probably, if carried out, 
bring upon him an ignominious 
end, and which seemed to be op- 
posed to the interests he might 
have in view and the use he might 
make of me in causing her annoy- 
ance. Macarthy was quite sure 
she had never seen Fraser at Kil- 
moyle, and that she did not know 
of his presence till after the attack 
had taken place, and Mabel had 
been carried off. All he told me 
went to show the unhappy woman 
possessed some trace of natural 
affection. Was I not now loth to 
recognise it in one whose heart was 
the abode of such evil passions ? 
She hated the wretch who had been 
the partner of her crimes. She hated 
Sir Denis with an intensity quite 
devilish ; in that Fraser and she 
were agreed. And yet they both 
place themselves within reach of 
a man who had every advantage 
on his side, and expose themselves 
to almost certain detection! True, 
they had escaped. But what were 
the chances against them when they 
came to a strange country—they, 
marked in manners and speech, ig- 
norant of all around them—and 
trusted perforce their secret to many 
accomplices whose position laid 
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them open to temptation? It could 
not be that Maurice Prendergast 
exerted his influence to cause the 
secret to be preserved, for he it was 
who warned me against the plot to 
rob and murder the inmates of the 
Castle, which no doubt was Fraser’s 
conception ? Maurice must be lost 
indeed if he became privy to such 
atrocious crimes; as yet it was 
plain he had done nothing to aid 
in bringing the criminals to justice, 
when a few lines of an anonymous 
letter would have caused their ap- 
prehension. What my miserable 
mother’s motives in coming to Kil- 
moyle were it was not possible to 
fathom. Brooding over the matter, 
I felt just a ray of hope that some- 
thing of the human being, of the 
woman, was yet left in her breast, 
that her son’s voice and entreaties 
might soften her heart and induce 
her to end her days in peace and 
penitence. I did not care to in- 
quire into the causes of Macarthy’s 
entreaties for forgiveness. He was 
her poor ignorant emissary, and I 
feared to come on a confession of 
an intended villany which would 
destroy my hopes and put out the 
feeble spark which was left still 
burning in token of my once ardent 
love. 

In a few weeks after my arrival 
at Scutari I was ordered back to 
the Crimea. Among the letters 
which awaited me was one from 
Standish, written in ignorance of 
my absence at Scutari, and asking 
me to come to his quarters when I 
had leisure. It was some days 
after the assault of September 8th 
and the occupation of the south 
side. Another of a later date was 
accompanied by a note from a sur- 
geon, my Gallipoli acquaintance, 
Hugh Callaghan, to beg of me to 
come quickly. 

‘I urged Mr. Standish to go 
home or seek change of air when 
these symptoms first appeared, but 
he persisted in remaining here, and 





I cannot conceal my apprehensions 
that if he does so,’ &c. 

I galloped over to the little hut, 
and when a husky voice said, 
‘Come in,’ I was shocked at the 
change ; Standish was ill indeed. 
He sat at his little desk writing. 
His wasted hand, his thin cheek, 
the hectic flush on his face, and the 
bright glaze of his eye, told the 
tale—he was in great danger, and 
the winter was killing him. 

I implored him to return home 
at once ; at least to leave the camp 
till the weather became milder. 

But he was calmly obstinate. 

‘It cannot be, my dear friend,’ 
he replied to my renewed entreaties. 
‘This is my post. Iam a soldier of 
the pen, and here Iam on guard— 


“ Not sedulous by nature to indite 
Wars, hitherto the only argument 
Heroic deemed——” 

here I stick, nevertheless ; and if 
death comes he shall find me with 
my pen and my note-book in my 
hand. I have no urgent private 
affairs to attend to which could be 
improved by my going home ; and 
the little woman and the bairns 
will be better by my dying than by 
my living, though I wouldn’t tell 
her so. Of course I should like to 
see Aer again and to look on ¢heir 
innocent faces, but if I am to go, 
the pleasure would be dearly pur- 
chased by her pain. As old Isaac 
Walton says, “ every misery I miss 
is a new blessing.” We have both 
been behind the scenes, Terence ! 
You have seen the work of war, 
and I have learned to know how 
heroes are made, and can tell how 
far the feathers and harness go. 
And we must both do our duty 
like any warrior of them all, and 
face the conqueror if he comes, 
though neither honour nor praise 
await our memories, content with— 


“One self-approving hour whole years 
outweighs 
Of stupid starers and of loud huzzas.”’ 
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And in that faith, and in the better 
faith which concerns itself not with 
mortal praise, he died. 

Whilst diplomatists and con- 
gresses were protocolling and treaty- 
making, the months passed with 
leaden wings on the plateau, and 
men went on obstinately dying. 
Gerald Desmond, who on his re- 
turn from the Bosphorus had been 
sent to Kertch, received another 
wound in a skirmish with the Rus- 
sian cavalry. It was not dangerous, 
but it rendered him unfit for duty. 
He was obliged to leave Kertch, 
and lie up in the Sanitarium. I 
saw him as often as my duties in 
hospital would permit—oftener, in- 
deed, than he seemed inclined to 
receive me. His wound did not 
heal kindly, but he refused to go 
down to Scutari. Once when I 
reminded him of his approaching 
marriage, he answered with some- 
thing of his old contemptuous man- 
ner, which reddened my cheek with 
anger, What business was it of 
mine ?—What, indeed? The di- 
plomatists and congresses came to 
an understanding at last, and whilst 
they were dressing their articles, 
we were amusing ourselves with 
blowing up the Russian docks; 
the French were practising with 
bombs and rockets on the oppo- 
site side of the harbour, and the 
enemy were preparing for what 
never took place —another cam- 
paign. As the war was over our 
army was in capital condition for 
war. But Mouravieff was on the 
other side, and— 

*O dear, and O dear, your hon- 
our,’ demanded faithful Malony, ‘an’ 
is it thrue what they tell me, that 
the peace has broken out on us?” 

‘Yes, Malony. It is quite cer- 
tain. We must evacuate this as 
soon as possible.’ 

‘Is it lave it, your honour ?’ in- 
quired Malony, with an incredulous 
face—‘ lave ¢his place we're in this 
minnit ?’ 
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‘Certainly. We've destroyed the 
south side, and we must surrender 
the ground to the owners.’ 

*‘Eyah? An’ it’s myself can’t 
understand what the divel ever we 
come for, thin! That’s a purty 
peace to come and rob us this 
way.’ 

With the peace came also the 
near approach of the event for 
which I had been ‘ case-hardening’ 
my heart for many a month. The 
‘Peace had broken out’ upon me 
also. My regiment was about to 
leave for Malta ex route to the Cape, 
but I could not evade the cruel 
kindness that insisted on my being 
present at the sacrifice. 

It was to be our last week in 
Balaclava. I rose early, and went 
about my duties in the hospital. 
The sea was dotted with white- 
sailed ships, and the sky was streak- 
ed with the smoke of the steamers, 
bearing away east and west, north 
and south, the fragments of the 
host which had so long peopled 
the plateau and the now wood- 
less glades around. I clambered 
from the toiling crowd on the quay 
to my little hut, perched among 
the crags crowned by the old Ge- 
noese forts, which frown on the 
waves hundreds of feet below, and 
watch the narrow entrance of the 
fiord. By the way there is a patch 
of ground, studded with wooden 
crosses and a few stone pillars and 
tablets fenced in by a wall of turf 
from the encroaching vines. I en- 
tered by the little wicket. A wo- 
man, dressed in deep - mourning, 
was kneeling before a marble slap, 
clearing away the weeds from the 
flowers which had sprung up luxu- 
riantly, and two little children by 
her side, silently and wonderingly 
regarded her, as the tears stole 
down her cheeks, 

‘Don’t cry so, mamma! We 
will pluck the flowers for you, won’t 
we, Stapley dear ?” 

And the little maiden, raising her 
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eyes, caught sight of me and ex- 
claimed, *O, mamma! here is the 
dear young doctor! He will soon 
cure you, and bring back papa to 
us.’ 

On the slab before which the 
widow knelt was inscribed : 


“In memory of Staples Standish, 
of the Inner Temple, who died in the 
Camp before Sebastopol, on 1st Jan- 
uary 1856, aged 27 years. 

“ Here feel we but the penalty of 
Adam,” 


It was my last duty to poor Stan- 
dish to erect that humble memo- 
rial. 

The words beneath were almost 
the last he spoke. 

I led the widow forth and her 
little ones. 

‘Your husband was my first 
friend, when I cast myself adrift 
on the world, dear madam; if you 
and your children need my humble 
help, depend on me as long as I 
live. The good lady nurse will be 
leaving to-morrow, and she will 
be at my hut in a few minutes to 
make arrangements for your voyage 
home. These sad weeks have 
done your health much injury ; 
remember you have his children 
to look after.’ 

And when I was alone I prayed 
for the fortitude I so much needed : 
my bitter trial was to come. 

I dressed myself with care in my 
old uniform, tried a cheerful smile 
for effect before my triangular piece 
of looking-glass, which may have 
reflected an uglier countenance in 
the Russian villa whence it was 
taken—not by me—and set forth 
on my way back to the harbour. 
It was a wonderful scene to look 
down upon!—the decks, swarm- 
ing with soldiers and and sailors ; 
the strings of carts and mules, 
and horses on the quays, the 
long lines of horsemen and foot- 
men streaming away to and from 
the plateau, and tapering off into 














mere specks of colour on the 
hills; on the ear came the hum 
of voices, and a confused sound 
of rolling shot and empty barrels, 
and trundling barrows, and creak- 
ing blocks, the sailors’ ‘heave a- 
way ! and choruses as they swung 
on board the cargoes. Near the 
mouth of the harbour lay the Anax- 
andrown, John Window, Esq.,C.B., 
Captain. A snow-white canopy 
covered her quarter-deck, and din- 
gier canvases protected her crew 
from the blistering sun. A new 
ensign drooped from her peak, 
every spar was squared to a line, 
and every rope drawn strict, ‘like 
mathematics; as my hospital ser- 
geant would say. Her white streak 
has been repainted, and altogether 
the Anaxandrown looked like what 
she was, a smart ship with a smart 
captain. As I make my way down 
the zigzag path, startling the fat 
little quails among the vines, a 
gun shakes the old wall, and the 
echoes roll thundering away along 
the cliffs, awakening familiar sounds 
which have been silent for weeks 
past. It is a signal to a small 
steamer with French colours, head- 
ing directly for the crowded har- 
bour, to lie-to outside till the senior 
naval officer shall permit her to 
enter. There is an animated con- 
versation in flags between the 
Frenchman out at sea, which 
seems to be a Government de- 
spatch boat, and the signalmen 
at the tower, in which I take not 
the smallest interest. Very much 
astonished indeed should I have 
been to be told that these bits of 
coloured bunting going up and 
down had a most important bear- 
ing on my destiny for life. But so 
it was. 

I got into the boat which was 
awaiting me, and as the Maltese 
pulled under the stern of the Anax- 
andrown, there was Jack Window 
in full dress—epaulettes, white 
waistcoat, broad red ribbon, and 
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all, shaking his telescope at me 
over the taffrail. 

‘ Mind, don’t be late, you terrible 
Irish medicine-man ! we’re all wait- 
ing for your Major, and there will 
be no fun till he comes. There 
goes Brady, Sir Denis, for his pa- 
tient. We must clear decks.’ 

And Sir Denis popped his head 
over the bulwark and waved his 
hand to me. There was just a 
flash of something white in the 
stern window, like a handkerchief, 
as the boat whisked in between 
cables and hawsers, stems and 
sterns, and pulled for the opposite 
landing-place. 

Gerald Desmond, in full dress, 
was waiting to receive me at the 
Sanitarium. He was seated on a 
bench in the shade in such deep 
thought he did not notice me till 
my shadow fell across the ground 
at his feet. 

‘Hallo! he said, ‘is that you, 
Terence? What a hurry you are 
in! 

‘We shall be late, Desmond. 
It’s to take place at eleven o’clock, 
you know, and it’s now past ten 
o’clock —a quarter, by Anaxan- 
drown time. Come along.’ 

‘I feel so deuced unwell,’ he 
sighed, ‘I wish they could put it 
off. But no—what must be done 
must be done. Give me your arm 
then, and here goes.’ 

His leg was yet a little painful, 
and he leant heavily on me, as we 
made our way to the quay. He 
sighed again. 

‘ Are you in pain?” ; 

‘Eh?—oh no! At least, that 1s 
—I’m not quite myself—I slept 
badly. Don’t you think it is odd,’ 
—he stopped to speak,—‘ that Sir 
Denis is in such an infernal hurry? 
It’s scarcely delicate—why couldn't 
he wait till I got back to England ? 
’Pon my soul it’s not in good taste, 
to say the least of it.’ ; 

‘You ought to be the happiest 
man on God’s earth, Desmond. 
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But one thing I’m quite sure of, a 
word from you to her would very 
soon procure you a reprieve.’ 

‘Who talks of a reprieve, sir? 
By Heaven, Mr. Brady, you must 
take care of what you say. I 
thought I could speak to you with- 
out having my words twisted—you 
think I ought to be the happiest 
man in the world—O! I daresay 
you do—I’m very much obliged to 
you for the homage you pay my 
future wife—very, sir! But keep 
the expression of it to yourself, I 
beg of you.’ 

Gerald Desmond was shaking 
with passion, and his face was by 
no means that of a joyous bride- 
groom. Although I was stung by 
his sudden attack, I mastered my 
feelings (I had learnt the lesson 
in a hard school) and was silent, 
whilst he, no longer leaning on my 
arm, walked with the aid of his 
stick down towards the quay, where 
a boat from the Anaxandrown was 
lying. ‘I’ve a d—d great mind,’ 
he muttered, ‘to put the whole 
thing off for a month—for a year 
if I like—for ever. Whose dog 
am I that I must be hunted up 
here and taken almost out of an 
hospital ward to be a bridegroom, 
and to marry a lady who doesn’t 
care two straws—’ 

‘O, Gerald! O, for God's 
sake, Major Desmond, don’t say 
so !—respect yourself—reflect— 

‘I know what I say—that old 
fellow there knows well he can 
cut me off, and I dare not refuse. 
My cousin is an angel, if you will. 
But, Terence, I swear to you she 
is too much of an angel for my 
taste—cold as that rock—never 








has a word of love for me es- 

caped her lips! If I were well, 
- J 

even— 


‘Major Desmond,’ I said, ‘ it 
is only twenty minutes to eleven 
o'clock. They are waving to us 
from the boat. If you like, I will 
go on board and tell them that you 
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are too ill; Sir Denis and Miss 
Butler will, no doubt, come up to 
the Sanitarium at once to see you.’ 

He made no remark, but hobbled 
stiffly on, and I, fully satisfied there 
was some cause at work to set him 
thus beside himself, in sore per- 
plexity of mind, and in great grief 
and distress for her, walked along- 
side him, to give him my arm 
in case he stumbled. Something 
whispered to me, that as I valued 
her peace, I ought to tell her, if 
not Sir Denis, what I thought. But 
I suspected my own motives, and 
scouted the suggestion. And here 
is the man who, in a few moments, 
would stand by the side of Mary 
Butler, and in the eye of Heaven 
vow to love her! 

‘Beg your pardon, sir,’ said the 
coxswain, touching his hat, ‘ but 
the captain says you are to come 
aboard at once. The General’s 
aboard already, and the ladies 
and the chaplain. Wherever is 
that darned Frenchman acoming 
to? Fend off there, bow! 

The boat passed just under the 
cutwater of the small French ves- 
sel which I had noticed outside, 
now forging ahead towards the 
quay. 

At the gangway stood Captain 
Jack, Sir Denis, General Crook- 
encre, Mr. Bates, Major Turnbull, 
and a few of Gerald’s friends, in a 
great knot of congratulation and 
expectancy. We passed between 
the folds of two silk standards, 
which were stretched curtain-wise 
so as to screen the quarter-deck, 
which was covered in at top. Lady 
Crookencre, Lady Blossom, and 
the admiral’s wife, were prepared 
for any amount of crying and sym- 
pathising ; the Rev. CEgon Eden, 
stoutest of ecclesiastical Adonises, 
who had been practising poses 
before the extempore altar, was 
quite ready to begin. 

‘How pale Major Desmond 
looks !—why, you haven't made 
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half a job of him,’ whispered Cap- 
tain Jack. ‘ But if he were dying, 
he ought to be made well at once 
by such a wife.’ - 

Sir Boldero Crookencre, a with- 
ered courteous warrior, was struck 
by the pallor of his ci-devant aide- 
de-camp, and looked reproachfully 
at me, as though I were to blame 
for it. Old Turnbull, whose eye- 
brows and moustache had become 
quite black, and whose ringlets 
were glossy as the raven’s wing 
(and of the same purplish hue), 
poked Gerald in the ribs, and swore 
he was the saddest dog he ever 
saw waiting for the noose. Dear 
old Bates, leaning on my arm, si- 
lently watched the uneasy bride- 
groom, who walked towards the 
ladies, grouped round the Rev. 
Eden, as if to escape the good- 
humoured bantering of Colonel Sil- 
liman, his best man, of Bob Wil- 
liams, and of the other accessorial 
personages who were in the high 
spirits considered desirable on such 
occasions on the part of all out- 
siders. 

Sir Denis appeared on deck with 
Mary Butler on his arm. She 
walked forth from her little crypt 
below in a simple white dress, and 
a white rose in her hair, more lovely 
in her grand simplicity, in my eyes 
at least, than any finery could make 
her. As her eyes met mine, she 
held out her hand to me with her 
own smile, not quite so radiant I 
thought as I had seen it in days 
gone by. I scarcely ventured to 
hold it for an instant, and it was 
gone—gone for ever. And in a 
moment more the words which 
rang out as the knell of all my 
hopes, my death-sentence, began. 

The Rev. C&gon read the ser- 
vice as though he were quite satis- 
fied that he was the bridegroom, 
and made the most out of every 
word, looking round to mark the 
effect of his attitudes and elocution 
on his auditory. 
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But he paused suddenly, for there 
was a loud sound of voices on the 
deck outside the flags. 

‘You can’t go in, sir, said the 
marine outside the curtain; ‘you 
must wait.’ 

‘I tell you I must—I must see 
Sir Denis Desmond,’ responded a 
voice in a foreign accent. 

We turned towards the screen ; 
Jack Window strode angrily to- 
wards the scene of the altercation, 
Gerald Desmond clutched the al- 
tar, with a look ofagony, as a man 
with the sentry’s grasp upon his 
collar burst through the opening, 
exclaiming— 

‘I must see the Commandant 
Desmond. O, Messieurs, God be 
praised! We are yet in time to 
prevent a great outrage !’ 

He was dressed as a Catholic 
priest, and on his breast was the 
star of the Legion of Honour. His 
look was fixed on Gerald. 

‘Ah, Monsieur Gerald! Heaven 
is very good to thee.’ 

And shaking off the grasp of the 
doubting marine, he advanced to- 
wards the altar. Jack Window drew 
himself up, and raised his hand to 
bar his progress. 

* May I ask, sir,’ he demanded, 
‘why you force my sentry and in- 
trude yourself on board my ship? 
You understand English, and de- 
cency, too, I hope. If you have 
any business with me, or anyone 
on board here, you must withdraw, 
sir, till the proper time comes.’ 

Gerald Desmond’s lips were 
white, his eyes closed, as if to shut 
out some horrid sight. 

‘ Capitaine,’ continued the priest, 
‘I understand English a little, and 
decency, I hope, more. Business, 
too, I have here on board; it is 
not difficult to say what it is. Iam 
chaplain of the Brigade Jollivet, of 
the Second Army Corps; my name 
is De Lancey. I hear that the 
Commandant Gerald Desmond is 
going to marry himself to his cousin, 
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Mademoiselle Butler, niece of Sir 
Denis Desmond; I am here to for- 
bid that act, and to prohibit a grand 
crime.’ 

‘You, sir? By what right, and 
why ?’ asked Sir Denis. ‘ How dare 
you ? 

‘Ah, sir, I dare do what it is 
right to do. Come here, my child, 
and justify me.’ 

‘Do you know this priest, Ger- 
ald ? asked Sir Denis. ‘ What does 
this mean, sir?’ 

The priest opened the curtain, 
and there stood before us, wan and 
sad, Rose Prendergast ! 

*‘O, Gerald! darling Gerald ! 
she cried, ‘how could you wrong 
dear Mary so, and me? Mary, my 
own loved Mary, forgive, O, for- 
give me! I am Gerald’s wife.’ 

‘Yes, the Commandant Des- 
mond’s wife, gentlemen!’ repeated 
the priest. ‘It was not of my 
wish, but I performed the cere- 
mony. I have here the certifi- 
cates.’ 

Sir Denis drew Mary’s arm with- 
in his own; the little gathering 
around the altar stood mute ; the 
reverend Adonis closed his book. 
Jack Window, as he faced the 
priest, with legs wide apart, held 
his hand aloft to restrain the ma- 
rines at the entrance, and with orbs 
wonderfully dilated, stared from 
one to another all round. 

‘And is what this gentleman 
says true, Gerald? Sir Denis said 
softly, but with a terrible wrath 
on his face. ‘Are you married to 
that girl, and have you ventured to 
commit a crime like this? Sir! it 
is incredible. Look up, and answer 
me. Why don’t you speak? Gen- 
tlemen, I beg you to withdraw for 
a little. Thank you, my dear Bates, 
thank you.’ 

Rose Prendergast had fallen at 
Gerald's feet ; but the priest raised 
her up, and now drooping on his 
arm, she stood with her gaze fixed 
on Gerald. 
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‘Uncle,’ he gasped, ‘I am very 
bad, but not so bad as you think. 
I am free to marry cousin Mary. 
Yes, Rose,’ he turned to her with 
an air of despair—‘ yes, confess. 
It was, you know, not a legal mar- 
riage. You are a Catholic, and 
you knew I was a Protestant, and 
yet you would—O, God! have 
mercy !—Terence ! Terence! look 
toher. My Rose! my sweet, dear 
love! I was but jesting.’ 

For as he spoke, Rose broke 
from her uncle, threw up her arms, 
and with a horrid laugh fell on the 
deck with clenched hands, asthough 
she had been thrust through the 
heart. 





CHAPTER XLVI. 
THE DAWN OF HOPE. 


THE scene I have related passed 
in a few seconds. It altered the 
destinies of many lives. Sir Denis 
Desmond summoned all his pride 
to conceal the wound inflicted upon 
the only living creature for whom 
he felt a warm affection. And 
Mary? Well, she neither fainted 
nor burst into tears, but burying 
her face in her uncle’s neck, as if 
to hide from her sight the miserable 
face of Gerald, so stood till the 
bitter cry of the heartbroken girl 
reached her. Then she forgot and 
forgave all, and clasped the inani- 
mate form in her arms. But Sir 
Denisdrewherfirmly away. Though 
softened by Rose’s anguish, he was 
implacable to Gerald. 

The Anaxandrown sailed next 
night for Malta, but Mary Butler, 
ere she left, had raised up the 
broken reed and given hope where 
all had been black despair. She 
interceded, as only such a wo- 
man could, with her uncle for the 
man who would have done her the 
greatest wrong. He tried at first, 
miserable wretch, to cover one 
baseness by another, and denied 
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the validity of his marriage. But 
in vain; Mary touched his heart 
with remorse, and when she had 
won the victory there, she sought 
the injured wife. How she over- 
came one by one all the distracted 
girl’s remonstrances, dissipated her 
jealousy, and softened her just in- 
dignation ! 

‘It must have made the angels 
in heaven bless her, sir! It must 
indeed,’ said Pere de Lancey, tap- 
ping his snuff-box. ‘She was so 
happy when she reconciled my 
poor Rose to that wretched creature, 
and made her forgive him? 

I returned to the ship to bid Sir 
Denis adieu. He was in his cabin, 
and, when I entered, I saw the 
marks of tears on that iron face. 
Mary rose from the stool on which 
she had been sitting, with her head 
resting on his knees and her eyes 
appealing to him as he wrote. 

‘And where will your regiment 
go to from the Cape?’ 

‘To India, Sir Denis, I believe. 
But I hope to manage to visit you 
before the time comes. I long to 
see India.’ 

‘I understand. Well, you will 
find me at Auripore, I hope. You 
will, I hope, write regularly, and 
Mary or I will answer you.’ 

Mary repeated, ‘ You will write 
regularly.” Then her grave face 
grew bright fora moment. ‘ Your 
regiment will go out to India! We 
shall see you again! That, Terence, 
is a pleasure I at least shall look 
forward to with great joyfulness ! 
It will remove much of the sorrow 
which ought to attend the parting 
of such old friends. Won’t it, dear 
uncle ?” 

‘And _ besides,’ remarked Sir 
Denis rather testily, ‘we are not 
going to part yet at all, for we shall 
meet in Malta ere I sail for India.’ 

But that was not to be. The 
regiment was detained longer than 
we expected. The transports were 
slow, and when we reached Val- 
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etta the packet for Alexandria, in 
which were Sir Denis and Mary, 
had been gone some days. Mrs. 
Desmond was my fellow-passenger. 
She was ill and suffering, and I at- 
tended her. By degrees there grew 
up between us an intimacy which 
led to friendship. I ventured one 
evening to speak to her of the 
marriage which had been broken 
off just in time by her arrival in 
Balaclava.’ 

‘The hand of Heaven was in it,’ 
observed Mrs. Desmond. ‘ Mary 
would have been unhappy had 
Gerald married her, for she did 
not love him.’ 

‘How do you know? 
him ! 

‘Did she not tell me so? She 
said to me, “ It would have been a 
marriage by order on both sides, 
dear Rose, believe me. Gerald 
dared not refuse to marry when his 
uncle ordered it, for he depended 
on him altogether. He was in debt 
—he feared the anger of such an 
unforgiving man as my uncle—he 
dared not reveal his secret marriage 
to you. And as for myself, Rose, 
I declare to you I never felt any 
love for Gerald. But uncle Denis 
prepared me to regard him as my 
future husband. And so we were 
both of us going to be married with- 
out caring for each other, and when 
each of us in fact was in love with 
somebody else.” ’ 

* Mary said so’ 

‘Yes! she did, indeed ; and very 
seriously too.’ 

‘And did you, dear Mrs. Des- 
mond, did you ask her who it was?” 
—I could say no more. 

‘Yes, indeed I did. I asked 
her, “Who are you in love with, 
Mary darling?” But Mary only 
smiled, and said, “That is a secret, 
Rose, like your marriage at the 
little chapel. It’s an old flame, and 
I don’t intend he shall ever know 
it.” ’ 

And then I asked Rose Des- 


Not love 
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mond if she could guess who it 
was. 

‘Yes,’ she replied, ‘I am sure, 
Mr. Brady, Mary Butler likes you.’ 

I went away at once, in a violent 
fit of passion. Rose was trifling 
with me! Then I returned to her 
side. I almost wore out her pa- 
tience asking her to repeat what 
Mary said, and how she looked 
when she spoke. I pressed her a 
thousand times to tell me why she 
thought Mary cared forme. Rose 
could give me no reason for her be- 
lief. ‘But she was quite sure of 
it from Mary’s manner.’ She ob- 
served her eyes sparkle when good 
news came about me. When I was 
insensible at Lough-na-Carra, Mary 
was very anxious and unhappy, and 
almost forgot Miss Fraser’s disap- 
pearance for atime. How I trea- 
sured up now the memory of every 
word of Rose Desmond's confi- 
dences—every look—every sylla- 
ble of Mary’s words ere she left! 
I distracted myself by twisting 
them into every variety of expres- 
sion, but the result was I dared not 
believe. I was too great a coward 
to risk the precious freight on so 
frail a bark. 

Nor was Rose happy. Desmond 
was fond of her, and proud of her 
grace and beauty; but she could 
not shut her eyes to his weakness. 
The ruin of his prospects affected 
her deeply, and to a haughty na- 
ture like Gerald’s it was a sharp 
trial to fall so low in the eyes ofall 
his friends. 

‘I would be happy with him in 
a cabin, but what can I give him 
in exchange but my devotion ?’ 
sobbed Rose one day. ‘ And what 
is that to one like him, who has 
been in the grand world, and who 
has lost all for me? It is not to 
be wondered at if at times he feels 
how foolish he has been. But O, 
I wish he would not let me see it, 
for it is very hard for me to bear. 
I am so glad we are going to some 
place where I can be always with 
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him. I had no right to marry him 
and make him a beggar—no right 
to expose him to danger; I will 
never let him out of my sight, and 
at least I can die for him. Love 
made him forget everything for 
me.’ 

‘How can your marrying Major 
Desmond have exposed him to 
danger ?” 

*O, I fear my brother Maurice. 
Father de Lancey let him know 
that Gerald tried to make out our 
marriage was not binding. His 
anger exceeded all bounds; he 
wrote me the cruellest, bitterest 
letters. Unhappy Maurice ! Where- 
ever he can strike a blow against 
England, there, he says, he will go 
till he can lift his arm no more.’ 

We were to leave Malta at last, 
and then came the hour for an- 
other parting. Bates and Turnbull 
waited till the day drew nigh. They 
were astonished at the change in 
my looks and spirits. 

‘And now, dear Terence, good- 
bye for ever. Vale, vale, longum- 
que vale ! 

It was my good guardian who 
spoke, the old, dry man of law, 
and, though tears diminish as our 
sorrows increase, and as we need 
their solace the more, his eyes were 
dropping tears. We sat, hand in 
hand, on the parapet of an old bat- 
tery ; Major Turnbull, in the high- 
est style of old-English gentleman 
—gaiters and gray pants, tight cut- 
away coat and double bandana 
of tremendous depth, and curly- 
brimmed hat—stood a little apart. 

‘My dear, dear old guardian ! 
you will live, please God, to wel- 
come me back, if not to see me 
happy. In four or five years more 
at most I shall return, please God, 
and you must meet and welcome 
me.’ 

‘Ah, my boy! in five years I 
would be ten years older than the 
time assigned for mortal life by 
Him who made us. I shall not 
be one of the exceptions to prove 
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the rule. But Turnbull will. He 
shall be my residuary legatee, and 
shall inherit the right to welcome 
you, my lad, and he will discharge 
it as a labour of love, I know. He 
gets younger every day, though 
I’m sure he’s near eighty this mi- 
nute. There must be something 
in wigs and dye-stuff after all. The 
fellows who use them desire to live 
long, and succeed by mere force of 
volition. Only it’s too late, I’d 
try now. But, Terence, to talk as 
men ought to do who, in all human 
probability, will never meet again, 
particularly as they should do 
where one is the family lawyer— 
let us consider the situation. You 
have 200/. a-year clear, as a rent- 
charge on Kilbiddy and Kilbride— 
that’s good as long as land is land 
in Ireland, unless there are no peo- 
ple left to pay rents at all. Lough- 
na-Carra is gone; but you have the 
money from the courts to bring in 
150/. a-year in the three per cents. ; 
Coolbawn will add about 180/. 
more, and then there’s 200/. from 
Moy—over 700/. a-year in all—not 
a bad income for a bachelor. It is 
a great question, then,—and I 
wanted to come to this—why you 
should not give up the army alto- 
gether. You have won credit and 
a good name. If you like to prac- 
tise, you can; or you can settle 
down at Coolbawn when the house 
is repaired ; or you can do nothing, 
though I don’t think you would 
like the business. Leave before 
the regiment goes to the Cape, I 
advise you. Why should you go 
out to India at all? You run your 
head into the lion’s—that is, the 
tigress’s mouth, and expose your- 
self to her tricks, and to fever, 
cholera, cobras, Fraser, and all 
kinds of dangers.’ 

‘ Dear Mr. Bates, do not dissuade 
me—my mind is made up. I will 
sail with the regiment next week 
at every risk. I feel that there is 


a little regard for me lingering in 
her heart. 


If I could only see her, 
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I would take 
her away from that poisoned at- 


I might save her! 


mosphere. You shake your head. 
But I am assured she does not quite 
forget me, and face to face I may 
persuade her. Fraser and she have 
broken for ever. If ever I meet 
him, \et him beware ; but I promise 
you I will not trouble myself to 
search him out.’ 

‘ India is a large place.’ 

‘Yes. But Sir Denis will help 
me. I can get leave; I will not 
leave a corner of it untried as long 
as Ihave health. And it would be 
uncandid towards you if I did not 
confess there is another motive. It 
may be a miserable comfort, but it 
will still be some consolation to be 
under the same sky as Mary Butler.’ 

‘I tell you, Terence, Sir Denis 
will never hear of it. He likes 
you, but he hates your family and 
your name. He would never con- 
sent to your union with his niece, 
supposing Miss Butler regarded 
you with a stronger feeling than 
friendship. And why, after all that 
has passed, should you think so ” 

‘Sir Denis loves his niece, Mr. 
Bates, and I am satisfied he would 
not sacrifice her happiness to his 
own prejudices. I do not mean 
to say she loves me, but I am not 
without hope. When we parted 
she expressed such pleasure at my 
coming to India.’ 

‘ What less could she say? Words 
of mere civility to an old friend 
and kinsman, who had been with 
her in such trouble! My dear 
Terry, don’t build your hopes on 
words such as these.’ 

‘ But, Mr. Bates, there was some- 
thing about her so changed to- 
wards me. Her look—her manner. 
I almost venture to think, from that 
and from what Mrs. Desmond told 
me, Mary is not quite indifferent 
to me.’ 

‘Then it’s a great mistake for 
her not to say so. She must know 
how you feel towards her.’ 

‘But if she did she could not 
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encourage me, when she knew Sir 
Denis had set his heart on her 
marriage with Gerald. Besides, I 
never ventured to breathe a word 
to her of my love. Whenever I 
wrote, I struck out every syllable 
which seemed too affectionate. I 
watched over my feelings closely, 
and I scarcely ventured to speak 
lately when I was in her presence.’ 

‘You were a very odd pair of 
lovers, I’m thinking. But it’s just 
as well; Sir Denis would never 
hear of it. I have heard him say 
often there has been a curse over 
his house ever since your ancestor 
married a Desmond. And he is 
set on getting a great match for 
Mary. It was only for family 
reasons he desired Gerald there to 
marry her. A pretty kettle of fish 
hehas made of it! He went through 
every penny of his father’s money 
before he left the Guards, and Sir 
Denis had to pay a good lump for 
him besides. Gerald Desmond 
will not have the value of a pinch 
of snuff beyond the paltry annuity 
when the old man goes.’ 

The French mail steamer next 
day was steaming away to Mar- 
seilles, and my eyes were straining 
to catch the forms of Bates and 
Major Turnbull, who vanished at 
last, waving their hats and hand- 
kerchiefs towards the parapet on 
which I mounted. Gerald Des- 
mond and his wife went in the 
same ship, for he had been ap- 
pointed to a dépét at home. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

THE PROMISED LAND AT LAST. 

Tus British army! Wandering, 
Ulysses-like — for ever wandering 
—from place to place. Circe and 
her Syrens here —Scylla and Cha- 
tybdis there—while pale Penelope, 
Britannia, sits at home, reads the 
newspapers, and pares the esti- 
mates! Here is a land where fevers 
grow; there is one famous for 
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vomito. This is a garrison sacred 
to ennui; there is another where 
man must live by brandy, and die 
by it. Here is a gay capital where 
the mess-bills are heavy — where 
balls, drags, pic-nics, theatricals, 
are necessities, and ‘ bill-transac- 
tions’ lead to the grave of ‘selling 
out. Quz regio in terris nostn 
non plena doloris? 

Mr. Webster spoke once of the 
tap of the British drum which fol- 
lows the course of the rising sun 
round the world—a fine image. 
But to the British subaltern the 
reality is dreary enough. He stands 
sentinel on every shore, gazing to- 
wards home, over the sad sea-wave. 
In Indian wastes—amid American 
snows—on African sands — on 
ocean-beaten rocks in European 
seas, he paces to and fro, and 
thinks of the Gasefte, of duns, of 
Miss Bellona or Mrs. Mars, vowing 
he will send in his papers; and 
with the most peaceable intentions 
in the world, burning for the chance 
of another war, with anybody in 
particular—perhaps, in spite of or 
in consequence of the evtente cor- 
diale, and from old habit’s sake— 
the French for choice. And Pro- 
vidence is very good to him. If 
there is not always a great Euro- 
pean war going on, there is sure to 
be a little savage one—a Persian 
a Chinese—an Affghan expedi- 
tion—a Caffre campaign—a New 
Zealand guerilla; or there is some 
tribe to be punished in India, and 
such places as Sitana and Bhotan 
rise to the top for a moment, and 
having figured in the votes largely 
and in the gazettes slightly, go 
down again. 

The Bengal Tigers, full of spirits, 
are now on their way to China, 
where we are going to ‘protect 
commerce’ and insure the fulfil- 
ment of treaties, and inflict a Chris- 
tian chastisement on the barbarians 
who do not respect the rights of 
foreigners in a strange land. The 
old soldiers, sunburnt, gnarled fel- 
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lows who have had nothing but 
hard knocks in the Crimea, burn 
for more profitable victories, and 
hail the prospect of sacking a tem- 
ple or a town with delight; and 
the young soldiers, eager for ad- 
venture and ambitious of stripes 
and medals, are animated with 
equal enthusiasm. To me our 
destination brought unalloyed dis- 
appointment. The main object of 
my life was to visit the land where 
all my hopes and fears centred, 
and had I known of the change in 
time I would have left the service. 
But it was too late. How little 
consequence it seems to the world 
whether it is the rst regiment or 
the znd regiment which goes to 
the Isle of Dogs! What enormous 
results the route entails on many a 
man for life! The Quartermaster- 
General breaks more hearts, ruins 
more plans, and brings about and 
knocks off more marriages than all 
the cupids, bill-discounters, and 
match-makers in Great Britain and 
Ireland together. There is Jack 
Wilmot, our senior Major, gnawing 
the ends of his moustache as he 
thinks that by the very next ship 
will be landed at the Cape the 
disconsolate lady he had left in 
Brighton after a short married life 
of two months. There is Brevet- 
Major Nash, beside himself with 
delight at the idea of his escape 
from Miss Vanderdouch, or rather 
from her terrible mamma and the 
two great Dutch boors of brothers 
who have called him to account 
for his marked attentions at the 
Governor's ball. 

‘It was all that filthy Cape 
champagne. I told the old girl so, 
but she wouldn’t have it. I believe 
she would have fastened me for 
life to that tremendous Cape sheep 
only for this beneficent idea of 
sending us to China. Long life to 


the Horse Guards, and death to 
the mandarins, and Dutch widows 
with big sons and daughters ! 

The Triton was taking it easy 
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over the long roll which was all 
that remained of the effects of a 
strong breeze that had rattled us 
along for some days past. Captain 
Tadger, a compact, tight little ma- 
riner, with his lips wide apart, was 
taking a sight at the sun through 
a very ancient sextant on the quar- 
ter-deck. Mr. Brittles, chief-officer, 
a loose, long gentleman, with oiled 
black locks, patent-leather boots 
and snow-white jacket, was occu- 
pied in the same way with an in- 
strument spick and span in polished 
brass and ebony. ‘ Have you got 
it, Mr. Brittles 

‘Yes, Captain Tadger ! 

‘What do you make it ? 

‘It’s 74° 10’ 30”.’ 

‘ That’s nigh what I’ve got. All 
right, Mr. Brittles.’ 

And Captain Tadger and Mr. 
Brittles, each attended by a myr- 
midon with a slate, retire to their 
cabins to work out their reckon- 
ings, and several young gentlemen 
who have been craning their necks 
to bring down the luminary to his 
proper level, go off on similar 
errands. 

‘I never can understand how 
the deuce they do it,’ observed 


Lieutenant Groby to Ensign 
Stubbs, with an air which im- 


plied he considered the whole 
proceeding very futile. 

‘Not exactly. But I know it’s 
by trigonometry, Gro.’ 

‘O! by tmgonometry, is it? 
Then I suppose it’s all right. 
Eight bells gone! come down to 
lunch.’ And then when Captain 
Tadger reappeared, there’ was a 
general questioning, to which Tad- 
ger responded by a reference to 
Mr. Brittles, then and there affix- 
ing a paper to the saloon door. 

‘A hundred and _ heaty-three 
miles since yesterday, that’s what 
we've done.’ 

‘And where are we now, Cap- 
tain ?” 

‘We're about 
southerd of Point 


heateen miles 
de Galle, in 
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the highland of Ceylon. We 
must stand hoff a little more, or 
we'll be getting near them Basses’ 
rocks—ugly customers, I can tell 
you. I was near lost my first 
voyage in the Ross-shire, on them 
Basses, as ever was.’ 

‘The Ross-shire! Were you on 
board then? asked I. ‘Do you 
remember a Mrs, Brady—a pas- 
senger ?” 

‘Don’t I, just, doctor! I was 
an apprentice, about fifteen years 
old, at the time. Wasn’t she a 
stunner, I can tell you! Mrs, 
Brady was a beauty, and no mis- 
take. When she walked on deck, 
now and then, in her widdy’s cap, 
all hands used to slope aft to get 
a good look at her, and proud she 
used to be of it—such eyes as she 
had and hair—not all the widdy’s 
caps that ever was crimped would 
hold it, I can tell you. I beg par- 
don, doctor! Was the lady re- 
lated to you any ways ?” 

‘She was, Captain Tadger.’ 

‘She was, was she? Well now, 
I'll tell you a most ’stron’ry thing 
—the night we struck—and I do 
believe the old Ross-shire was one 
of the few as ever tried that game 
on and didn’t lose at it—one of 
the old sort, she was—they don’t 
build none of ’em nowadays—the 
women gets all huddled up on the 
poop, and a sea comes aboard and 
washes some of ’em over— Mrs. 
Brady, and some soldiers’ wives, 
and a native nurse with a Euro- 
pean child—of course /Aey never 
came aboard again. Well, doctor, 
surely we all thought they was lost. 
There was a little boy belonging 
to her on board, and when we put 
into Ceylon, an Indian officer, one 
Captain Fraser, that was in charge 
of her, and was paying her great 
attention, sends away all the na- 
tives, except the man nurse, and 
packs off the little chap and the 
Servant to Ireland. More than a 
year after that, I fell in with one 
of the hands that had been aboard 
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the Ross-shire ; we had a glass to- 
gether, and he let out that Mrs. 
Brady wasn’t aboard the Ross- 
shire when she struck. She was 
up to some dodge or other, you 
see ; and she gives this chap and 
another a couple of sovereigns to 
hold their tongues, and what does 
she do, but slip out of the ship 
when we put into Madras Roads, 
and lands there dressed like an 
ayah—and the poor sergeant’s 
wife took her place in the cabin, 
and pretended to be so sick she 
couldn’t stir. It was she was car- 
ried over the side, you see, and 
not Mrs. Brady at all. Well, Cap- 
tain Fraser, I heard, married her 
in India. But anyway if he did 
she’s got another name now. For 
here’s what bothered me. Some 
years ago there came a lady aboard 
us at Bombay—a Mrs. Allayne she 
called herself. She kept very much 
to herself, and had her servants to 
take in her meals ; but one day she 
comes up on deck for a bit of fresh 
air—and she sits down in her chair 
and begins running her beads like 
a Papist or anative. It struck me 
I'd seen the face before, and the 
more I looked the surer I was ; for 
though years had passed, no one 
could mistake her—unless there 
were two of the handsomest crea- 
tures God ever made as like as two 
peas. So I goes up, and bows to 
her politely, and after a word or 
two about how we were getting on, 
I says, “It’s a good many years 
since I seen you now, ma’m.” “In- 
deed?” says she, very haughty ; 
“and where was that? I’ve never 
been out of India before—I was 
born there.” You were at sea 
though, before, if I’m not mis- 
taken, ma’m,” says I, “in the old 
Ross-shire when you was Mrs. 
Brady.” ‘“ Mrs. what?” says she. 
“Mrs. Brady,” says I. “ Captain 
Tadger,” she says, looking me full 
in the face, and just a trifle angry, 
“how old are you?” I told her, 
taking off a year or two, as we do 
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over the forties. “Then,” says she, 
“Captain Tadger, you'll never be 
a wise man, I fear—you’ve lost 
your memory, or you’ve got a new 
one—it matters little to me. But, 
remember, if we’re to be friends,” 
she adds, holding out her hand 
and laughing—“ that my name is 
Allayne, and that you never saw 
me before ;” and down she goes to 
her cabin, and leaves me in doubt 
whether I’m on my head or my 
heels.’ 

‘Where,’ I inquired, ‘were you 
bound for, Captain Tadger ?” 

‘ For the port of Liverpool from 
Bombay, and the lady, whoever she 
was, cleared right out from the 
custom-house, and took a passage 
to Dublin by the steamer, for my 
second officer saw after her traps 
and put them on board. And if 
that wasn’t Mrs. Brady, I’m a 
Dutchman ! added Captain Tadger, 
and truth to say, he might have 
been a Hollander if they are like 
the type ofthe race popularly known 
in England. 

‘Captain Tadger, reported Mr. 
Brittles, ‘there is a man-of-war 
steamer in the nor’-east signalling 
to us. She has fired a gun and 
shows British colours. Looks to 
me like a gun-boat.’ 

Captain Tadger hastened on 
deck, and I followed him. All the 
officers who had glasses to spare 
were inspecting the stranger, who 
was coming down as fast as he 
could steam. 

‘I can make’em out, sir! Seven, 
eight, six, three, one. That’s her 
number.’ 

The signal boy repeated, ‘ seven, 
eight, six, three, one. Royal Navy. 
Hannah Conder.’ 

‘The Anaconda, is it?’ said Mr. 
Brittles. ‘Tender to Walrus, fiag- 
ship of Admiral Sir John Window, 
K.C.B., commanding the station. 
What can she want ?” 

That we soon found out, as the 
transport was brought to, for the 
Anaconda coming up on our quar- 
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ter, lowered a boat, and a naval 
officer in great haste appeared on 
board. 

‘I have despatches for the senior 
officer in charge of the troops on 
board this transport—very fortu- 
nate to find you we are. There’s 
bad news for you, gentlemen.’ 

The senior officer was Wilmot, 
and, as he opened and read the 
despatch, his facedarkened. ‘There 
need be no secret about this,’ said 
he, gravely. ‘ No China for us this 
time. The Bengal army is in open 
mutiny. ‘They are murdering their 
officers—the people have risen, 
and have massacred men, women, 
and children, at several large sta- 
tions. My orders are to proceed 
at once to Calcutta, with the troops 
under my orders—and we shall 
have nobler work in saving an em- 
pire than in fighting the Chinese.’ 

The officer brought no papers, 
or news of any kind, except vague 
rumours. The Anaconda, with 
several swift vessels, had been de- 
tached to intercept the ships on 
their way to China, and the admiral 
only knew of the events which had 
occurred by the brief contents of 
his despatches. 

And Mary was in the midst of 
it all! There was only one con- 
solation, but it was a great one. I 
would be near her. A _ horrible 
event had altered our course, but I 
welcomed it indeed, for now we 
were on our way to my ‘ promised 
land.’ 

Captain Tadger, after observa- 
tions of a general character, on the 
risks incurred by him as to insur- 
ances, underwriters, and the like, 
proceeded, under friendly compul- 
sion, to lay the course of the Triton 
for India. 

‘Do you see that ’ere surf, far 
away, just under the loom of the 
land? quoth he, that evening. 
‘ That’s them Basses I was a speak- 
ing of—that’s the very spot where 
the Ross-shire had such a squeak of 
it, more than twenty years ago.’ 
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